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THE NEW MORALITY AND ITS ILLUSIONS 


By JOHN A. 


E primary difference between 

the new and the old morality 

lies in their respective foundations. 
The moral system accepted by the 
young, as well as the old, fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, was frankly 
based upon religious authority. 
The moral law was regarded as a 
Divine enactment. Right was right, 
wrong was wrong, good was good, 
bad was bad—because these con- 
cepts were thought to reflect the 
Divine Reason and to express the 
Divine decrees. God was looked 
upon as the foundation, the source, 
the guarantor and the sanctioner 
of the entire moral code. All these 
ethical beliefs, all this ethical teach- 
ing was laid down, explained and 
enforced by living, active organi- 
zations. The answer to the ques- 
tion, “How ought I live?” was clear- 
ly and authoritatively presented in 
the teaching of organized religion. 
These moral beliefs are to-day 
rejected by a large proportion of the 
American people. That propor- 
tion is greater among the educated 
than among the uneducated. It is 
probably at least as large among 
college students as among educated 
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persons who have passed beyond 
the college years. 

Thoughtful persons who have re- 
pudiated the old morality feel the 
necessity of providing a reasoned, 
if not a rational substitute. They 


have given us the “new morality.” 


It is not easy to describe because its 
proponents are not agreed upon 
even its principal tenets and be- 
cause very few of them set forth 
their views clearly and coherently. 
We can, however, distinguish two 
main forms or sets of proposals. 
Neither of them contains anything 
new. In essence, both are as old as 
ethical discussion; both can be 
found in the writings of the ancient 
Greeks. The two variations that I 
have in mind may be denominated 
conveniently as the idealistic and 
the happiness theories. 

The idealistic theory need not de- 
tain us long, inasmuch as it does 
not and will not make any consid- 
erable appeal to the vast majority 
of those who reject the old morality. 
As fairly typical of the idealistic 
proposals, I take those offered by 
Walter Lippmann. About a year 
ago this writer produced a very 
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readable and in some parts a very 
thoughtful book, entitled A Preface 
to Morals. In the first part, he de- 
scribes the decay of the old moral- 
ity and the unsatisfactory conditions 
resulting. In the second and third 
parts he develops the moral system 
which he recommends to those who 
no longer accept a moral code based 
upon religion. The task of the mor- 
alist in this generation is, he says, 
“to show that goodness is victorious 
vitality, and badness defeated vi- 
tality; that sin is the denial and 
virtue the fulfillment of the promise 
inherent in the purposes of men.” 
The moralist “must give a true ac- 
count of that which experience 
would show is desirable among the 
choices which are possible and nec- 
essary.” As a statement of moral 
ends, these sentences are sufficiently 
vague. How does he expect these 
ends to be attained? 


His fundamental principle is as 
vague as his formulation of particu- 


lar ends. He calls it “high reli- 
gion” and defines its dominant qual- 
ity as “disinterestedness.” Despite 
the attractive language in which he 
describes his proposed code and its 
applications, his argument is un- 
convincing. The man who has 
thrown off authoritative morality 
and its sanctions will raise the old, 
old question: “Why should I act 
disinterestedly when I am _ per- 
suaded that I shall get more happi- 
ness or larger satisfactions out of 
life by acting selfishly? Disinter- 
ested actions may in some circum- 
stances be necessary in order to ob- 
tain greater satisfaction later on, 
but I see no reason why I should 
make a habit of disinterestedness 
when I know that it will involve me 
in many unpleasant experiences. 
I am willing to consult experience 
in order to learn what actions are 
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desirable, but you must permit me 
to make my own choice of the de- 
sirable. Exercising this liberty, I do 
not find that uniform disinterested- 
ness is desirable, either as an end 
or as a means. I want to be happy 
and I do not believe that I can at- 
tain happiness if I always follow 
disinterestedness.” 

Neither Mr. Lippmann nor any- 
one else can refute this argument. 
The average person who has re- 
jected the old morality cannot be 
persuaded that disinterested con- 
duct will bring him the maximum 
of happiness, as he understands 
happiness. No doubt a few gen- 
erous souls will accept Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s principle because they are 
so constituted, but the problem 
facing him is to find a rule of con- 
duct which will appeal to the vast 
majority. Those forms of the “new 
morality” that are based upon any 
sort of idealism may be summarily 
dismissed as impractical and futile. 
Here we have one fundamental il- 
lusion of the “new morality.” 

The other form of the “new mo- 
rality” that I shall discuss is that 
which places the highest good of 
man in earthly happiness. In con- 
sidering this theory, a preliminary 
fact to be kept in mind is that hap- 
piness is always relative to some 
person or persons. It is not an ab- 
solute and independent entity. Even 
when one aims at the happiness of 
another in preference to one’s own, 
one is seeking the happiness of a 
person, not happiness in the ab- 
stract. For the believer in a future 
life, happiness is a sufficiently com- 
pelling end; such a person is think- 
ing of his own final happiness. But 
happiness on earth rests upon an 
entirely different basis. It must be 
conceived either in relation to one’s 
self or to society. In the former 
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case, each person will determine for 
himself whether the happiness that 
he seeks shall be selfish or unself- 
ish, or a combination of both. Seri- 
ous and competent moralists real- 
ize that the vast majority of per- 
sons who deliberately pursue their 
cv-n happiness degenerate into mere 
seekers of selfish pleasures. Hence 
the proponents of the happiness 
morality would have the individual 
refrain from pursuing his own hap- 
piness or pleasure when these con- 
flict with the happiness of society 
or mankind. 

Fairly representative of the 
writers who present this view is 
Durant Drake, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Vassar College. In his work, 
entitled the New Morality, he dog- 
matically declares: ““What is best in 
the long run and for the greatest 
number should rationally take pre- 
cedence over what chances to be 
wanted by this or that individual at 


the moment.” A few pages later he 
notes this objection: “After all, 
happiness is an individual matter; 
why should one person deprive him- 


self of it for another?” Why, in- 
deed? By way of answer, the best 
that Professor Drake can do is to 
point out that men have altruistic 
as well as self-regarding impulses 
and to assert that the community 
must somehow compel persons “to 
want to be unselfish, or, insofar as 
this is not feasible, to be afraid or 
ashamed to be selfish.” In the last 
chapter of his book he lays down 
the methods for securing this social 
compulsion. Eugenics, he says, 
could contribute something, but 
very little, toward breeding “a race 
of men who will naturally be more 
moral.” The ethical possibilities of 
political and social reform move 
him to assert: “The secret ballot 
and the civil service laws are doing 
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more for good government than all 
the sermons and the moral lessons 
in the world.” What simple and 
childlike, not to say childish faith! 
However, his main reliance seems 
to be upon moral education, im- 
parted chiefly in the schools, but al- 
so through various organizations, 
such as the Masons, the Knights of 
Columbus and the Rotary Clubs. 
Unfortunately, he neglects to in- 
form us just how the schools or 
any other agency that rejects the 
old morality are going to find ways 
and motives to persuade or to com- 
pel men to be unselfish. Having 
failed to suggest effective ways and 
motives himself, he passes on the 
task to institutions and associations. 
Apparently he has greater faith in 
these than in his own intelligence 
or ingenuity. In passing, the fact 
might be stressed that this exponent 
of the “new morality” is intrusted 
with the power and responsibility 
of teaching philosophy to the young 
women at Vassar College. 

The illusion beneath the happi- 
ness morality is obvious. Like that 
underlying the idealistic morality, 
it assumes that our selfish impulses 
can be exorcised or coaxed out by 
fervent appeals to our altruistic im- 
pulses. We are solemnly assured 
that we ought to be unselfish; when 
we ask “why?” we receive no con- 
vincing reason, only a concatena- 
tion of more or less attractive 
words. 

Turning from the illusions which 
are fundamental to those which are 
involved in the practical applica- 
tions of the “new morality,” I pro- 
pose for consideration two prov- 
inces of conduct, that of property 
and that of the relations between 
the sexes. Inasmuch as I have dis- 
missed the idealistic form as utterly 
futile for the great majority of per- 
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sons, my discussion of the applica- 
tions of the “new morality” will re- 
fer to that form which adopts hap- 
piness as the end and rule of con- 
duct. In the field of property rela- 
tions we find the “new morality” 
interpreted and accepted as author- 
izing the following aims and prac- 
tices. Unlimited profits and un- 
limited rates of interest on capital; 
in competitive industries all busi- 
ness practices which are not pre- 
vented by the civil law or which are 
not too hazardous; in public utili- 
ties every device which enables the 
corporation to inflate its valuation 
and to expand the charges imposed 
upon the public. Labor is too slow 


a means of getting money. Specu- 
lation in price changes is much 
easier and much more exciting. 
The laborer need not take any 
more interest in his work nor work 
any harder than is necessary in or- 


der to hold his job. Mass produc- 
tion will make happiness general 
because it will provide indefinitely 
increasing luxuries and will arouse 
new wants for other luxuries when 
popular demand fails to take away 
all the goods that must be sold if 
the productive machinery is to be 
kept going. 

The old morality condemned all 
these theories and practices as un- 
just or uncharitable, or at least as 
morally unworthy. The happiness 
morality can offer no logical objec- 
tion to any of them, except insofar 
as they may be carr‘ed beyond the 
limits of personal expediency. 
Nevertheless, all these particular 
deductions from the “new moral- 
ity” are illusory, at least in the long 
run. The position of our great in- 
dustrial organizations, the position 
of property itself, will continue to 
be unstable so long as business con- 
tinues to seek indefinitely large 
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profits and to maintain what 
amounts to a system of industrial 
feudalism. Mass production in- 
evitably leads to decrease of produc- 
tion, and increase of unemploy- 
ment. The general persuasion that 
speculation is as normal a method 
of obtaining wealth as labor »{ro- 
duces not only a distaste for work, 
but a greatly diminished respect for 
the property rights of those who 
possess large amounts of material 
goods. Economic power exerted to 
the injury of the masses will sooner 
or later appear to them as endowed 
with no more sanctity than physi- 
cal power. 

It is in the field of sex relations, 
however, that the “new morality” is 
doing the most harm and creating 
the greatest amount and variety of 
illusions. Its main tenets in this 
field are as follows: Divorce should 
be made very easy, although not 
quite so easy as in Russia, where it 
is obtainable by mutual consent of 
the parties. Birth control is legiti- 
mate and desirable, not only in the 
interest of health, but for economic 
reasons. Companionate marriage is 
at least worth serious study as a 
means of reducing illicit relations 
and providing a partial sort of fam- 
ily life for those who are unable or 
unwilling to accept the responsibil- 
ity of bearing and rearing children. 
One of the most widely read, if not 
widely accepted, exponents of the 
“new morality,” Bertrand Russell, 
would permit extra-marital rela- 
tions whenever these do not lead to 
the birth of children. Gilbert Mur- 
ray observes “in advanced liberal 
journals a sort of disinterested en- 
thusiasm for sexual misconduct in 
all its forms.” 

From both the social and the in- 
dividual viewpoints every one of 
these rules, theories and practices 




















is an illusion. When a people de- 
liberately adopts easy divorce, there 
is no logical halting place this side 
of divorce by mutual consent. None 
of our states has yet formally 
adopted the principle of easy di- 
vorce, yet the average throughout 
the United States is one divorce for 
every six marriages. Inasmuch as 
many of the states have a consider- 
ably higher rate—for example, Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, Oregon, California 
and Washington have less than four 
marriages for every divorce—the 
adoption by all our states of a lib- 
eral policy would in a comparatively 
short time make the divorce rate 
equal to the marriage rate in the 
great majority of our population. 
Birth control likewise involves a 
great illusion. All the considera- 
tions which are held to justify it by 
married persons apply logically to 
the unmarried as well. All the ar- 
guments offered for it can be re- 
duced to the proposition that birth 
control is justified in order to avoid 
personal inconvenience. No dis- 
tinction between degrees of incon- 
venience is logical or effective in the 
eyes of those who have adopted the 
happiness morality. Bertrand Rus- 
sell would permit married persons 
to practice birth control in their ex- 
tra-marital relations. The disas- 
trous effects of birth control upon 
any people that adopts it generally 
are inevitable. According to the 
population experts, married couples 
must on the average have three and 
three-fifths children in order to 
keep the population merely station- 
ary. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that no social group that 
adopts birth control shows nearly 
that high an average. In fact, the 
average is nearer two than three 
and three-fifths. As soon as all, 
or the great majority, of couples 
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in a country consistently engage 
in the practice of birth control, 
the population will begin to de- 


cline. Indeed, the birth rate in 
some of our large cities in the North 
and West is even now very little 
in excess of the death rate. 

While many advocates of birth 
control profess not to be alarmed at 
the prospect of a stationary popu- 
lation, none of them would welcome 
a declining population, at least for 
his own country. All would agree 
with Bertrand Russell that “a dim- 
inution, if it continues unchecked, 
means ultimate extinction and we 
cannot desire to see the most civil- 
ized races in the world disappear.” 
He admits that before very long the 
birth rate in Western Europe and 
in America will imply a stationary 
population unless there is interven- 
tion by governments. Those peo- 
ples that continue to increase in 
numbers will upset the present bal- 
ance of power and thus create a 
grave danger for the nations of 
Western Europe and America. He 
would meet this crisis through the 
organization of an _ International 
State which would impose birth 
control propaganda upon the na- 
tions that persist in increasing their 
populations. “Unless this is done,” 
he says, “the peace of the world 
cannot be secured.” The concep- 
tion of an International State with 
power to regulate the number of 
births in the various nations re- 
duces to absurdity the theory and 
practice of birth control. 

Indeed we do not need any more 
impressive testimony to the illusive- 
ness of the happiness morality than 
the condition of mind of those who 
have already given it a trial. I re- 
fer to the generation that has ap- 
proached or reached maturity since 
the World War. Large numbers of 
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this generation have been in rebel- 
lion against the religion and the 
moral code of their parents, and 
have substituted therefore the ten- 
ets and the implications of the hap- 
piness morality; yet, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann points out, they are already 
in a condition of “disillusionment 
with their own rebellion.” No com- 
petent observer will dispute this 
generalization. The persons who 
have boldly and_ consistently 
adopted the happiness morality are 
neither happy nor satisfied. 

In a recent magazine article, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey says that, “the 
chief intellectual characteristic of 
the present age is its despair of 
any constructive philosophy.” He 
means a philosophy of life which in- 
cludes, of course, a code of ethics. 
What is his remedy? “A thorough- 


going philosophy of experience 
framed in the light of science and 


technique. Faith in the discovery 
of such a philosophy,” he declares, 
“is neither a dream nor a demon- 
strated failure.” With all due re- 
spect to Dr. Dewey’s ability and au- 
thority, I maintain that the endeavor 
to get an adequate system of mo- 
rality out of experience will never 
be successful. Experience cannot 
provide us with ultimate ends, or, to 
use present day terminology, ulti- 
mate values. Experience can tell 
us, if we are able to interpret it, 
how to reach certain attainable 
ends, but it cannot tell us which 
ends are worth seeking. Accord- 
ing to the “new morality” the end 
is happiness. Those who think that 
they will find happiness in selfish 
pleasure, prudently pursued, will 
never be persuaded by any amount 
of experience that they are on a 
wrong road. Dr. Dewey’s philoso- 
phy of life adds one more to the il- 
lusions of the “new morality.” 
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Not the least of its illusions is 
the assumption that it is scientific 
and based upon experience, and 
that the old morality rests merely 
upon authority. As a matter of 
fact, the principles of the old mo- 
rality are scientific, are based upon 
observation, experience and a long 
view of consequences. These prin- 
ciples are derived from an adequate 
consideration of human nature. By 
this method we obtain a systema- 
tized code of morality, based upon 
nature and reason, and confirmed 
in large part by revelation. This 
system is truly scientific, both in 
its method and in its conclusions. 
It presents as the immediate rule or 
norm of conduct the rational nature 
of man adequately considered. The 
primary implications of this norm 
may be summarily stated thus: 
The rational part of man is higher 
than the animal part; the human 
individual is endowed with intrinsic 
worth and sacredness; all persons 
are essentially equal; and man is 
intrinsically superior to the animal 
creation but completely subordi- 
nate to God. The perception of these 
principles is partly intuitive, as 
when we assert that men are of 
equal intrinsic worth, and partly ex- 
perimental, as when we assert that 
marriage and property are neces- 
sary institutions for human wel- 
fare. From these general princi- 
ples can be derived all of men’s par- 
ticular duties and particular rights. 

Precisely because the “new mo- 
rality” is unscientific, precisely be- 
cause it ignores important facts of 
intuition, observation and experi- 
ence, it is subject to all the illusions 
that I have pointed out in the fore- 
going paragraphs. Because the 
“new morality” ignores the intrinsic 
distinction between the higher and 
the lower in the human faculties, 














it regards man’s animal activities 
as equally important and equally 
worthy with the activities of his in- 
tellect. Because it ignores the in- 
trinsic worth of every human be- 
ing, it cannot logically require the 
activities of the selfish will to be 
subordinated to the activities of the 
disinterested will. From these 
fundamental errors it easily passes 
to the illusion that the lower im- 
pulses do not stand in need of dis- 
cipline; that self-denial has no nec- 
essary place in self-development; 
that in place of self-control we may 
adopt what Gilbert Murray calls 
“the vicious dogma of self-expres- 
sion”; that man can _ mightily 
achieve by following the easier way 
and that his impulses to altruism 
will automatically confine within 
due bounds his impulses to selfish- 
ness. Hence, we are not surprised 
when we find that the proponents 
of the “new morality” would deal 
with the sex instinct not by rigidly 
controlling it but by yielding to it, 
as though the sex appetite were not 
one of those that “grows by what it 
feeds on.” Hence we are not sur- 
prised when we find Bertrand Rus- 
sell declaring that the sex appetite 
is, like that for food and drink, 
“enormously enhanced by absti- 
nence.” Hence follows the advocacy 
of companionate marriage, free re- 
lations between unmarried men and 
women and between the married 
and the unmarried. The failure of 
the “new morality” to perceive the 
sacredness of human personality, 
and the inviolability of human 
rights leads its proponents to ad- 
vocate all sorts of governmental 
tyranny, of which Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s proposal for the compulsory 
control of births by an International 
State, is merely an extreme exam- 
ple. Their superficial analysis of 
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human nature prevents the ex- 
ponents of the “new morality” from 
grasping the ample lessons of expe- 
rience, not only in the matter of sex 
relations, but in every other prob- 
lem of life where man’s selfish im- 
pulses come into conflict with his 


altruistic impulses. In a word, the 
“new morality” is fundamentally 
unscientific and contrary to the 
most important facts of life and ex- 
perience. 

While the old morality is imme- 
diately based upon human nature, 
its ultimate basis is God. To the 
person who demands: “Why should 
I control my lower appetites, why 
should I act unselfishly rather than 
selfishly?” the old morality an- 
swers: “Because the principles and 
the intuitions concerning the in- 
trinsic superiority of the higher 
over the lower faculties and the es- 
sential equality of all men are based 
upon the reason and nature of God; 
and because the sense of obligation 
you feel is a reflection of the will of 
God.” In this sense, the old moral- 
ity is frankly and fundamentally 
authoritarian. Its principles and 
sanctions become adequately known 
to the majority of men through the 
teachings of organized religion. 
To-day as always, effective moral- 
ity is generally unattainable with- 
out religious teaching. 

As a final example of the illu- 
sions of the happiness morality, I 
cannot do better than quote from 
the Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill. After describing the state of 
despondency into which he fell 
when he realized that the deliber- 
ate pursuit of happiness was un- 
satisfying, he tells us that he came 
to the conclusion that happiness 
“was only to be attained by not 
making it the direct end. Those 
only are happy (I thought) who 
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have their minds fixed on some ob- 
jective other than their own happi- 
ness; on the happiness of others, 
on the improvement of mankind, 
even on some art or pursuit fol- 
lowed not as a means but as itself 
an ideal end. Aiming thus at some- 
thing else, they find happiness by 
the way. ... Ask yourself whether 
you are happy and you cease to be 
so. The only chance is to treat not 
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happiness, but some end external 
to it, as the purpose of life” (page 
142). 

This, let me say in closing, is 
precisely the method followed by 
the adherents of the old morality. 
They find happiness in pursuing an 
“end external to it,” namely, con- 
formity with God’s moral law in 
this life, and union with Him in the 
life to come. 





ON REREADING AN OLD MASTER 


By WILLIAM THoMAS WALSH 


Tuis is the music from another world 
Translated to the beauty of our own. 

The clay, the tinsel and the meannesses 

Of human commerce had no part in it— 

Or if they had, it was by being torn 

Out of the writer’s heart, who mounted slow 
The steep and solitary road of toil, 

And by self-conquest learned to smile at passion, 
Till on a summit where the poets stood 

Who saw the wide world with unfevered eyes, 
He heard the music that will never die. 


You will not hear it in the market place; 
It brings no price, it needs no brokerage; 
Nor in the thump of some barbaric dance, 
No, not in the heat of a dishonest love, 
Nor all the vain praise of the fickle mob. 
But Dante heard it, going up and down 
Another’s cold, inhospitable stairs. 
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And Milton, groping in the infinite dark 
Of blindness and of disillusioned pride, 
Saw the sweet sunlight gilding paradise, 
And heard the pure gold of an angel’s voice 
Chanting the songs, those unimaginable songs 
Whose distant echoes make earth’s music rich. 


Those were the strains this poet strove to hear, 
This master half forgotten by an age 

Of brass and fustian; but if choice were mine 

I'd rather be neglected by the world 

And hear that voice, than rich from grinding out 
Poor meretricious trifles for the wives 

Of brokers and the sons of demagogues— 

So might I hear that music far away, 

And smile, remembering a joyous God. 


You will not hear it among shallow fools 

Who sneer at holy things; how could they hear it? 

But you may know it in the cool of night 

When winds are hushed, and the tired heart takes hope 
From dreams unspeakably felicitous 

That pass by lightly, like a mother’s hand 

On the hair of sleeping children; most of all 

In some small church at early Mass in May 

When sunlight giistens on the altar cloth 

And through the fresh and violet-scented air 

The Infinite steals into time and place; 

Sometimes in pine woods of an afternoon, 

Or after autumn dusk, when swallows rise 

Among the shadows of an old stone tower, 

And flit in circles slowly narrowing 

Till one by one they vanish, and are still. 












WHAT I SAW 


By MARTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


WAS only a spectator through- 
out; if there are any conspicu- 
ous gaps in this story, it is because 
I don’t know how to fill them, for I 
never spoke a word to any of the 
people concerned in it, and so far 
as I know, they never even noticed 
my existence. 

My business affairs, which take 
me up and down Europe at more 
or less regular intervals, brought 
me around to Constantinople in late 
January. It was not the most agree- 
able time to linger within reach of 
those black, screaming storms 


which come down from the Black 
Sea, when day follows day of sul- 
len gray skies and chill winds 
sweep around corners —certainly 


not the time for tourists or trav- 
elers for pleasure. Commercially, 
too, the place was in a state of sus- 
pended animation, and I was only 
going through the prescribed mo- 
tions in hanging about there. But 
Constantinople is always absorbing- 
ly interesting to anyone with an 
imagination, which faculty has al- 
ways been one of my strong points. 
Also, I wanted to see how the gigan- 
tic problem of the Russian refugees 
was getting on, since I had left 
everyone in the thick of it six 
months before. 

The Orient express, with its usual 
vague way of changing its running 
time without notice, got in about 
four-thirty. It was getting dark al- 
ready, and as I rattled across Galata 
Bridge the lights of Pera ahead 
were beginning to twinkle. It is al- 
ways there that the spell first be- 
gins to fall upon me, where the 
bonds of time, of distance, of na- 


tionality, even of identity, begin to 
work loose a bit. There is an old 
saying that people of every race in 
the world may be seen hurrying, 
trudging or loitering on Galata 
Bridge, and all one needs to prove 
it true is sufficient time for obser- 
vation; for on this easternmost edge 
of Europe, the real East begins, and 
the remote past mingles with the 
present. Here a woman with a 
caste-mark on her forehead, and 
wearing the shapeless garments of 
Syria or Arabia, walks freely erect 
with an earthen jar on her head and 
brushes elbows with a Turkish girl 
newly emancipated into the smart- 
est of European dress; there, a 
shining motor with a _liveried 
chauffeur must turn aside for a 
little group of men solemnly sacri- 
ficing a sheep to propitiate some 
unknown god before launching 
forth into a perilous enterprise in 
the Marmora or the Gulf of Ismid. 
A hamal with a whole swordfish 
doubled up in his basket: an Ar- 
menian rug-seller with his whole 
stock in trade overlapping his 
shoulders: an American sailor: a 
gypsy girl jingling with gold coins: 
a British business man: an old 
Persian in a long wadded coat 
straight out of a painted miniature 
—here the Old Testament jostles 
the Jazz Age, and one is surprised 
at nothing, for it all partakes of 
the unreality of a dream. 

But it was no time for lingering 
now, and I went at once to the Pera 
Palace with tea and a leisurely bath 
the only things in mind. These, 
with unpacking and looking 
through a package of forwarded 














mail, took the rest of the afternoon, 
so that I did not emerge from my 
room to look the Pera world in the 
face until dinner. 

At the dining room door I found 
Alberto, the mildest-mannered 
maitre d’hétel who ever wore a 
ferocious, drooping black mustache 
(I used to suspect that he cultivated 
it to hide a mouth too tender for 
his stern calling); and he remem- 
bered me, and apologized for being 
unable to give me my favorite table 
in the far corner. “Will Monsieur 
take the one next to it, for the pres- 
ent?” he suggested, and I followed 
him down the long, white, glittering 
room. I have never been able to 
understand why it is that in Europe, 
even in Paris where a pretty wom- 
an is universally appreciated and 
where comfort is an art, the nu- 
ances of a becoming light, subtly 
shaded, are not understood in pub- 
lic places, and have longed for a 
pair of dark glasses in these wilder- 
nesses of white walls and gleaming 
table cloths, vast gilt mirrors and 
crystal chandeliers. 

I was soon tucked away with my 
back to the wall, and saw my old 
waiter Luigi bustling toward me 
with a broad smile. He too had a 
black mustache, but he wore it with 
a difference, for his was gay, in- 
souciant, upturning in a perpetual 
smile. We greeted each other with 
effusion in the Italian manner, 
which a true Italian never loses, no 
matter how thick the acquired pati- 
na of French, Swiss or Levantine 
finish. 

“And what do you recommend 
to-night, Luigi?” I asked, fishing 
for my eyeglasses. 

“The lufer is excellent, Signore, 
it is the season. And there is 
poulet au riz...” 

“... sauce Supréme,” I finished, 
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Very well. 


“yes, I remember it. 
And a bottle of that white Greek 
wine.” 

“Pardon, Signore’’—he shrugged 
one shoulder and cast eyes upward 
to convey a certain amused con- 
tempt— “not the Greek wine no 


more. It is finished.” 

“International complications? — 
well, Barsac, then.” For one learns 
early there that upon a wine-list of 
international aspect and imposing 
dimensions, there remain in actu- 
ality only two or three things not 
finished. 

These weighty matters having 
been discussed, for I was tired and 
meant to enjoy my dinner, I had 
leisure to look about me for the 
first time. The great chilly room 
was comparatively empty. I re- 
membered the sad-faced little Stam- 
boul merchant with his fat wife 
rather sparingly attired in claret- 
colored satin, and his plump daugh- 
ter in bright green; there was the 
young American secretary who al- 
ways brought a book to the table, a 
couple of newspaper men attending 
strictly to their food and drink, two 
American women of the Relief 
Committee type, two or three mis- 
cellaneous travelers, and a Galata 
banker whom I knew slightly and 
who half rose from his chair with 
a formal bow as his eye met mine. 
It didn’t look very amusing. 

But there was a very good or- 
chestra which presenfly played a 
popular air; played it so well that I 
leaned forward in my chair to look 
at them. You will remember how 
the winter dining room at the Pera 
Palace connects with the smaller 
salon by a series of arched door- 
ways, usually blocked by low, deep 
lounges and palms, but quite open 
to sight and sound. I could see the 
players through the arch on a line 
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with my chair, and I understood 
their excellence when I noticed that 
they were unmistakably Russians. 
A clean-built lot of fellows too, who 
played gay music with dark, im- 
passive faces. The leader played 
the first violin and was the only one 
standing. He was immaculate in 
evening clothes, with a pale face, 
regular features, downcast eyes. He 
stood carelessly and well. The 
others were not so easily distinguish- 
able, but they were all well dressed 
and shaven, and I found myself 
thinking that here were a handful 
of the lucky ones among those 
tragic refugees who filled the city’s 
streets and constituted a problem 
which was proving too much even 
for the concerted action of several 
nations to distribute. These six 
had a regular job, and presumably 
regular pay, infinitesimal though it 
might be. 


As I watched his face specula- 
tively, the leader suddenly lifted his 
head. He had been standing so still 
that it had all the emphasis of a 


gesture. His eyes turned toward 
the farther door, just opposite the 
lift, and grew still and intent. The 
playing went on as smoothly as 
ever, but that look grew into a 
flame. He had been motionless be- 
fore, but now he seemed rigid, gal- 
vanized. The fellow’s mouth was 
folded shut like a vise, but he 
couldn’t control his eyes. I turned 
my head, curious to see what he 
was watching, and my own breath- 
ing quickened a little, catching 
from that flaming look the sense of 
something impending. I saw two 
new arrivals in the dining room 
doorway, and Alberto bowing rather 
lower than was his wont. Then he 
started down the room straight to- 
ward the table in the corner, next 
mine. 
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Those who followed him were a 
woman and a man in evening dress. 
She was slim, dressed in a dull, 
blue-green brocade, with a long, 
trailing square at the back. I had 
not noticed women wearing trains 
like that lately; but somehow the 
dress was timeless—it might have 
been medieval. On her breast 
shone a single huge jewel. But her 
face—it was pale, utterly composed, 
as perfect as a cameo, the saddest 
face I have ever seen. I saw it all 
in one moment of time as she came 
toward me, but it was impressed on 
my memory as if it had been photo- 
graphed there: the straight brows, 
deep eyes, a sweet, ethereal hollow 
in the cheek, a long throat which 
held the head erect, not in pride, 
but in composure. Even as she 
walked, there was a stillness about 
her. 

The man who followed gave me a 
sense of shock which is hard to ex- 
plain. He was almost half a head 
shorter than she, with thick, 
swarthy features, intensely black 
hair, and a pair of twinkling little 
eyes which I felt sure let nothing 
escape, though they were half 
closed and peering like those of a 
near-sighted person. A single eye- 
glass hung on a cord around his 
neck, and he carried in his left 
hand a string of “conversation 
beads” with a red silk tassel hang- 
ing from them such as you see in 
the hands of stout, languid Turkish 
gentlemen in coffee houses, with 
which his fingers incessantly played. 
He walked with little prowling 
steps, and head carried a bit for- 
ward. I couldn’t tell whether that 
twinkle in his eyes was amusement, 
cynicism, or malice. But I think 
the sense of shock came from the 
utter contrast between them—these 
two elements so alien that a union 

















between them was unthinkable. For 
where she was clean-cut, in a long, 
true line, he was blurred and thick- 
ened. And as there was cynical 
cleverness looking out from his 
face, and a sort of animal shrewd- 
ness, in hers there was pure spirit: 
a body under discipline to a soul. 

Alberto moved in her chair al- 
most reverently, and she spoke to 
him, a mere half sentence, but his 
whole face lighted up—it was evi- 
dently something kind. As for me, 
I felt a new interest in life. These 
were certainly the only people in 
the room worth noticing, and their 
table was so near mine that it 
would become a problem not to 
show my awareness too plainly. So 
much of my life has been spent in 
hotels and on ships and trains, that 
I fall very readily into the réle of 
spectator, and it has grown to be 
one of my chief amusements to try 
to place the people with whom I 
come in contact, to guess at their 
nationality, circumstances and re- 
lationships; and in the first point 
at least, I am rarely mistaken. I 
put this man down as an Italian, 
even before I heard him speak to 
Alberto in that language, and as a 
person of importance from his man- 
ner as well as from the bit of rib- 
bon in his buttonhole. But the 
woman puzzled me. Was she Eng- 
lish, or Russian, or could she pos- 
sibly be American? Her face was 
so schooled to calmness that there 
was little expression to give me a 
clue. How would one “place” a 
Mélisande, that haunted princess of 
the land of Faéry? 

I have said that she was sad, but 
there was nothing morose nor 
gloomy about her. It lay too deep 
for that. Throughout dinner they 
talked casually together; he made a 
pleasantry at which she smiled po- 
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litely. But I noticed that their eyes 
never met. It was not the courtesy of 
strangers, for strangers would have 
been more determinedly animated. 
Each was masked against the other, 
with the mask which well-bred 
people wear in public to protect 
against intrusion; I, whose imag- 
ination was so busy with them, 
should have felt uncomfortable to 
be prying behind it, edging in be- 
tween them, even in my own mind. 


‘But I didn’t; I was too interested. 


He watched her incessantly, though 
with the utmost adroitness, and I, 
hardly turning my head, watched 
them both. 

About half way through dinner 
the orchestra prepared to play 
again, and then I remembered that 
extraordinary look which the violin 
fellow had given her. Here was the 
third point to a triangle which had 
taken shape before me within half 
an hour, and which was utterly puz- 
zling. Could she be Russian? Did 
she know the violinist, was she 
equally conscious of him? For 
though they were separated by only 
a few feet of space, she had given 
no sign. Not a new situation, such 
a triangle, you will say; and yet, 
perpetually new, since no two souls 
ever duplicate each other, however 
often they may be maneuvered into 
position by circumstances operat- 
ing along age-old lines. 

Presently the beautiful tender 
melody of Chopin’s Third Prelude 
began to sigh through the room, 
carried by the first violin. It was 
wonderfully played, and I laid my 
fork down on my plate and gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of it. 
Music is one of the two things I 
really love, and to cast it before 
swine in a public eating-place al- 
ways seems a sort of sacrilege to 
me. The place for that eternal 
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question of Chopin’s to be asked 
and answered is in a moonlit gar- 
den, not in a public blaze of light, 
and yet its magic laid hold on one 
even here. 

It was only when the vivace pas- 
sage was over, and the slow, sighing 
melody was drawing toward its fare- 
well that I looked over into the cor- 
ner. I saw three faces: that of the 
woman, as white and still as though 
tranced, with eyes which gazed be- 
fore her and saw nothing. That of 
the man beside her, who sat mo- 
tionless too, watching her with lit- 
tle twinkling eyes, and a sardonic 
twist to one corner of his mouth: 
and behind him, over his shoulder, 
I saw the violinist turned sharply 
this way, with eyes which blazed, 
which devoured, out of a rigid white 
face. A woman who sat there like 
a mere shell, immovable, with its 
soul fled away, and two men watch- 


ing her, one with a look which 
struck like a fiery shaft, and one as 
cold, as grim, as death; and between 
them this voice of the violin, carry- 
ing with it the inmost throb of a 


man’s soul. Spectator as I was, I 
knew that, for I too know a few 
words of the soul’s language; and it 
was terrifying. 

The music came to an end. I 
heard her return, as it were, with a 
long, slow breath. And just then, 
the two American women broke the 
silence in the room by applause. 
One or two others joined in it per- 
functorily, and I could have killed 
them all for that strident little 
noise. She bent her head and be- 
gan to crumble some bread, raised 
her wine glass and took one sip. 
Then she raised one hand and 
beckoned to the ever-watchful Al- 
berto, across the room. As he bent 
over her, she said in French, “Pre- 
sent my compliments to the Chef 
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d’Orchestre, if you please. The 
Chopin was exquisitely played.” 
Alberto bowed and hurried away. 
I had to turn away my head in com- 
mon decency at this point, and in 
any case I could not see the violin- 
ist’s face when he was sitting down. 
But as Alberto delivered his mes- 
sage I heard a stir, and beheld that 
the entire six had risen and bowed 
in the direction of my neighbor 
through the arch, with the preci- 
sion of a military drill. Formal 
perfection, to the last degree, with 
lowered eyes. The incident was 
ended. 

I finished my dinner long before 
they did, linger as I might over 
my coffee, and took my departure. 
I walked through the adjoining 
room where the orchestra was ad- 
justing new music, and in the bar 
at the other side, I saw the rubicund 
face of Ercole, the fat correspond- 
ent for Reuter’s, who always knew 
everything and everyone. His pres- 
ence in Constantinople meant that 
some sort of sensational rumor or 
other was flitting about between 
European capitals. Bulgaria again, 
or Greece, or new developments in 
Russia perhaps—he was always 
hopeful, and in the meanwhile the 
Pera Palace had a very adequate 
bar. 

“Well, mon vieux, back again! 
Oil, this time, eh?” 

“Don’t spoil my whole evening. 
You know I never talk shop after 
six P. M., and particularly never in 
a bar. How is your latest revolu- 
tion coming on?—aren’t you a bit 
early for the spring offensive?” and 
so on, the usual persiflage back and 
forth. Finally I said carelessly, “By 
the way, who are the people in the 
dining room, a short man with 
black hair, and—” 

“Ah!” Ercole jerked his head 















back with a guttural sound, and a 
look as of one who knew volumes. 
“He is il Conte G——, with all the 
money of Italy in his pockets. One 
of their wiliest diplomats. When 
he comes, there is something in the 
air, my friend.” He nodded know- 
ingly, as if to say, “that is why I 
am here too, within earshot. His 
wife is Russian, they say,” he went 
on: “an iceberg, that one. Well- 
born and beautiful, yes. But me, 
I like a woman to be gay, warmly 
disposed . . . now I ask you, what is 
the situation there? No love lost, 
eh?” He was fairly started now, 
but I hastily diverted his mind by 
offering him a Cointreau, and asking 
a lot of questions about the politi- 
cal situation at the Sublime Porte. 
He knew very little but had a great 
deal to say, as usual, and presently 
I made my escape. Curious as I 
was about my late neighbors, it 
was not cheap gossip over a liqueur 
that I wanted. 


The next day I was completely 
immersed in business affairs, pick- 
ing up the various threads I had 
laid down on my previous visit, 
seeing acquaintances and gather- 
ing news. Constantinople is a like- 
ly place for the latter commodity, 
for it is the seething pot wherein 
rumors are brewed, and one may 
ladle out dark hints, plots, and even 
ultimatums, according to taste, 
some red-hot and fresh, and some 
growing lukewarm from having 
been the rounds already. It all 
kept me very fully occupied. But 
late in the afternoon, as it was be- 
ginning to rain, I ran into young 
Pavloff on the Grande Rue. He 


greeted me with every symptom of 
friendly cordiality, for during his 
years of service as one of the junior 
secretaries at the Russian embassy, 
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and later when the turmoil in his 
country deprived him of official 
standing but left him living on there 
precariously to do what he could 
for the refugees, we had seen a 
great deal of each other, and many 
were the dawns we had ushered in 
together, discussing life, past, pres- 
ent and to come, in all its aspects, 
over endless cocktails and coffees. 

“Just the man,” he cried, “and 
just the moment! You are still in- 
clined for an evening’s amuse- 
ment?” 

“Rather!” I replied, though I was 
already in arrears for several nights’ 
sleep, and a moment ago had been 
on my way home in a state of ex- 
hausted disgust at the downpour 
which was coming on steadily. 
“What is it?” 

“Only music at our Embassy, but 
real music, my friend. There is a 
pianist whom we all knew in Mos- 
cow, who has just come out of Rus- 
sia with a Bolo bayonet behind him, 
and we are giving him our poor 
hospitality until he can be got to 
Berlin or Paris. He will play for us 
this evening. Will you join us— 
only a few of ourselves? He is truly 
gifted and though he has no music, 
no luggage at all, it is all here—” 
he touched his brow, “and here,” 
shaking his fingers in the air. “It 
is true the piano is very bad, but it 
is the best we have.” 

“I shall be delighted, if I may be 
forgiven for coming away early. 
Four nights on the Orient express, 
you know. . .” 

One always did mean to come 
away early, at least by midnight, 
but once engulfed in that absorbing 
flow of conversation the sense of 
time would be lost completely. 
With a few Russian friends I have 
soared among the heights and ex- 
plored the depths of all things vis- 
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ible and invisible, insensible to the 
fact that our feet were freezing and 
our lungs laboring for breath in a 
room thick with tobacco smoke. 
No material hardships or sufferings 
ever bring a Russian’s vitality so 
low that he loses all his interest in 
the emotional technique of life, his 
sense of drama. 

“But certainly, as you wish. At 
my old room, then—shall we say at 
nine? Good! Au ’voir, then, my 
friend.” 

I trudged wearily back to the hotel 
in the rain, half wishing I had not 
reacted quite so quickly to his cor- 
diality and my own pleasure at see- 
ing him again, and dressed for din- 
ner feeling so fagged that I was in 
two minds about keeping my prom- 
ise, glad though I should be to see 
those shabby, delightful people 
again. And besides, music,—real 
music, as he had said, on a very bad 


piano? But a hot dinner put new 
heart into me, and the Russian or- 


chestra discoursed sweetly the 
while. What an ironic turn of fate 
it is that the unspeakable tragedy 
of the expatriation of a great peo- 
ple who seem to be born with the 
gift of artistic expression in some 
form or other, should have sent 
them out through the world to turn 
that gift into entertainment and 
stimulus for the older, sadder and 
less articulate nations, coining their 
very sorrows into a currency of 
gayety! 

I saw nothing of my neighbors in 
the dining room; the corner table 
was empty. 

About nine-thirty I hurried up 
the narrow little street full of smells 
and now running with muddy water, 
which was the quickest way to the 
Russian Embassy, satisfied the por- 
ter at the big iron gate that I was 
expected and finally arrived at 
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Pavloff’s rooms after a long walk 
through the great echoing halls and 
up the marble staircase where so 
much grandeur, beauty and ro- 
mance had found its proper setting 
only a few years ago. A magnifi- 
cent place, but sad and empty now, 
for the few people still hidden away 
in its vast bulk slipped quietly in 
and out in silence. I could tell 
many stories of that place, things 
that I have seen and that I have 
been told, but I don’t like to think 
of them now. I have had dear 
friends among those Russian refu- 
gees. 

Pavloff’s rooms were two tiny 
boxlike apartments near the top, 
just inside that long terrace where 
one gets such a glorious view of 
the brown, red and gray patchwork 
of city roofs sloping down to the 
blue glittering Bosporus, pricked by 
an occasional minaret, and bits of 
green here and there where inclosed 
gardens are hidden. It was sheer 
enchantment on summer nights, 
with the lights glimmering on ships 
at anchor reflected in the still water, 
and mysterious little vistas where 
street lights send a brief shaft into 
the dark below, and in the distance 
along the sky that still more mys- 
terious shadowy line that was Asia. 
But it was no night for the terrace 
now, and after paying the tribute 
of one look from force of habit 
through the streaming windowpane, 
I was quite content to be in this fa- 
miliar, shabby little room. There 
were four women present, and I 
made the fifth man—a handful of 
people but the little place seemed 
very crowded. The only light came 
from one dangling electric bulb, 
subdued by one of the flowered cot- 
ton head-kerchiefs from the Bazaar 
which are used for so many things 
in the Near East. Another served 

















as a tablecloth. The heat in the 
room came from a mangal filled 
with glowing charcoal which stood 
in the center; a samovar steamed 
gently on a side table, a small up- 
right piano of most ordinary as- 
pect was in the corner. And here 
you have all the materials for a 
perfect Russian evening, be the out- 
er circumstances what they may: 
warmth, tea, conversation and mu- 
sic. 

I knew two or three of those 
present, all Russian, and they 
greeted me with friendly smiles and 
handshakings. Everyone was 
smoking, and talking in low voices, 
and at least three cigarettes were 
offered me. I saw a handsome old 
chair covered with faded brocade 
standing vacant, and settled down 
in it to find myself next to Sonia 
T who smiled up at me as if 
we had parted last week. She was 
still wearing the same plain gray 
dress, but on her hand still blazed 
the magnificent emerald and dia- 
monds which she always referred to 
smilingly as “my fare back to Rus- 
sia some day,” which meant that 
life was being maintained somehow 
without the necessity of parting 
with this last treasure. I drew a 
long breath of comfort and was 
glad I had come. Here there was 
no such thing as self-consciousness 
or pretense, no curious looks to en- 
counter. Everyone was complete- 
ly at ease. 

Presently the pianist came in. 
He was a rather short, thick-set 
man, in a belted cotton blouse and 
no coat, and there was a vacant, 
dazed look on his face which was 
heavily lined with weariness. He 
bowed to us all in silence, sat down 
on the creaking stool, and laid an 
experimental hand on the keys. 
They jangled; it was an old piano, 
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and had not been put properly in 
order for years, though it was not 
too badly out of tune. I felt rather 
apprehensive and wondered if the 
evening was going to be a ghastly 
failure after all. But... the man 
began to play. It was a quiet noc- 
turne of Borodin’s. His fingers be- 
gan to sense the instrument, to ca- 
jole it out of its weaknesses and 
bring out its remaining powers, and 
real music began to emerge. There 
was absolute silence in the room, 
and as I slid a look around the cir- 
cle I saw that everyone was far 
away, gazing with unseeing eyes 
into—the past? The future? Then it 
seized me too, and we forgot every- 
thing. 

A pause while he sat for a mo- 
ment with bent head; and then a 
wild, galloping thing came next. 
Then waves upon waves of pure mu- 
sic—I don’t know what, nor care— 
it was simply emotion made audible. 
Everyone in the room sat as still 
as death; cigarettes went out for- 
gotten, the room swam with heat, 
but the music went on. Against a 
dull background of sound, voices 
were calling. Fear, and hurrying 
feet, wild cries and lamentations, 
terror and despair; a lull, the still- 
ness of exhaustion, silence . . . Then 
a new voice, very small, with a 
questioning note in it ... gathering 
vitality and a new power; resolu- 
tion, hope. Then exultation began 
to creep upon us. Something in- 
domitable was rising . . . triumph 
began to shout, and the wild melody 
steadied and swung into “The Great 
Gate of Kiev.” We heard the march- 
ing feet returning, the deep bells 
booming overhead, the cries of ec- 
static voices . . . unbearable joy... 
and it was all over. The man rose 


abruptly and left the room as he 
had come, in silence. 


I suddenly 
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found that I had not drawn a full 
breath for some time, and that my 
eyes were full of tears. 

It was a long minute before peo- 
ple began to move and murmur to 
each other uncertainly, as if they 
were returning from strange, far 
places. I rose and went out into 
the chilly stone corridor where only 
one dim lamp was burning. Pav- 
loff followed me, lighting a fresh 
cigarette as he came with a hand 
that trembled a little. 

“Old man,” I said, “I must go 
home now, and think about it. One 
can’t sit chattering commonplaces 
after that. It was all there, my dear 
... the message to you all. Present 
suffering—yes, perhaps even death. 
But it ends in triumph.” 


“Exactly,” said Pavloff. “You 


understand, as few people do. That 
is why I wanted you to be here.” 
He was following me along the halls 
and down the great marble stairs, 


and we two looked like ghosts in 
the huge dim mirrors. At the gate 
I held out my hand, but he glanced 
up at the sky which was full of 
scudding clouds. “It is no longer 
raining,” he said, “may I walk a 
bit with you?” He had not once 
urged me to stay, nor protested my 
sudden leave-taking with the sam- 
ovar still steaming and the room 
still full of other guests. 

“You have no hat, and it’s a chilly 
night,” I said. 

“Alexei!” He called to the sleepy 
old porter who came doddering out 
of the little gate-house. A few 
quick words in Russian, and the 
porter’s cap came off and was 
transferred to Pavloff’s head, and 
we started on. It must have been 
half-past eleven, and there were 
very few people on the streets. 

“You are here for long?” 

“A couple of weeks, I think,” I 
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answered; “plenty of time for some 
of our old walks and talks, and a 
cherry brandy or two. And how 
goes the world with you?” 

He shrugged one shoulder. “No 
better, perhaps a bit worse. One 
says the Embassy will be closed be- 
fore long... tous... But we have 
expected it; we can’t hope to be 
forgotten forever. And we shall 
leave the flag flying when we go. A 
gallant ship goes down with all 
sails set, n’est-ce pas? It is this 
question of repatriation that I fear. 
But what to do?” 

“Has any date been set?” 

“They are always setting dates 
—that’s why we have stayed so 
long. There has been so much cry 
of ‘Wolf!’ But it must come, of 
course; we of the former régime 
cannot go on as a little sovereign 
state between four walls, with no 
ruler, and above all no exchequer.” 
He smiled. “Ach, well!” and he 
flung back his head as if to shake 
off a weight. We were drawing 
near the hotel, and saw the heavy 
night-doors just swinging shut and 
a huge glittering car with two serv- 
ants in front starting away empty. 

“Ho!” said Pavloff, “the motor of 
our friend the Count.” 

I was alert, for I guessed whom 
he meant. “The Italian?” I asked, 
“do tell me who he is.” 

“A queer man. It would take a 
species of second sight to know 
him. Inscrutable, and a bit sinister. 
I think he could be cruel. He could 
be very useful too. . . A mystery, 
if you like, for he confides in no one. 
He has an old title, and very much 
money, and he is in their diplomatic 
service. He was in Russia not long 
before the War for a year or two; 
one saw him everywhere in a blaze 
of splendor.” 

“And his wife?” 

















I thought his face stiffened, as if 
to hide something. “She is Rus- 
sian, you know?” His voice lifted 
on the last word of the statement 
in an odd way he had. “Well- 
born,” he went on, speaking care- 
fully. “She was a Princess G . 
It was in Russia that he met her. 
She does very much with his money 
to help the refugees, she is so kind. 
An angel. But she is never alone. 
One never sees her smile. It is a 
sad face, no?” 

“It is a tragic face, but I never 
saw a more beautiful one. I am 
sure there is a story beyond it all. 
Does she never show emotion or 
feeling at all?” 

“There is a point beyond emo- 
tion; one works through all that 
and comes out on the other side,” 
said young Pavloff. “All that was 
passion becomes a—a vacuum.” His 
face was guarded, and I knew he 
meant not to go beyond generalities. 
And it was not my business any- 
way. 

“But what do you mean, never 
alone?” 

“When she goes out, to church, 
to shop, to call, to come to our Em- 
bassy, he is always with her. One 
would almost think,” he lowered 
his voice, “that he did not trust 
her out of sight. Perhaps it is de- 
votion. But she is an angel, sim- 
ply. And she adores music; I 
should have asked her to come to- 
night, but he—he is not simpatico, 
with those little watching eyes. 
The ... the message to-night was 
not for him. Well... he has a beau- 
tiful wife who wears his jewels well, 
and she... she has a great deal of 
money. She uses it to do great 
good,” he added quickly, “in beau- 
tiful, searching ways. Many of our 
people have reason to bless her.” 
It was time for me to go in and 
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let him return to his guests, but on 
the step I stopped to say, on a va- 
grant impulse, “By the way, there 
is a very good orchestra here in the 
hotel, Russians too, I think?” 

He gave me a quick, searching 
look straight in the eyes. 

“Russian, yes. The leader was 

. a friend of mine, in my regi- 
ment. He belongs to a good family 
in Leningrad. So they play well?” 

“I believe every Russian has mu- 
sic born in him,” I said, “it is your 
second language.” Then I thanked 
him for an evening which I shall 
not soon forget, and rang the night 
bell, and old Janni the kavass let 
me in. 

As I sat in my window looking 
over the Golden Horn and smoking 
a last meditative cigarette, I was 
sure of two things. Pavloff could 
contribute much to the story if he 
would; and he did not trust il 
Conte G " 





During the next ten days or so I 
hardly dined once in the hotel, for 
I met old friends everywhere and 
was quickly drawn into the social 
events of the winter with which the 
Pera colony strove to keep their 
spirits up; for Constantinople is 
just around the corner from every- 
where and rather thrown in upon 
itself. I could count the occasions 
upon which I caught a passing 
glimpse of the G ’s upon the 
fingers of one hand, for they were 
deeply involved with engagements 
as well. But they were constantly 
in my mind. Once as I was run- 
ning upstairs two steps at a time 
to dress hurriedly (the lift was 
having one of its periodic spells of 
inaction), I caught the faint per- 
fume of Italian orris which one 
perceived in her vicinity, and dis- 
covered that she was just gaining 
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the top of the next flight. The end 
of a scarf fluttered out of sight 
around the corner as I looked up. 
And by listening a moment before 
starting down my own corridor, I 
heard the rattle of a key in a door 
which told me she was entering the 
room just above mine. It was part 
of a suite on the back, the corner 
of the building which looks out 
across the lower edge of the Petits 
Champs and over the Golden Horn 
to Stamboul on the sunset sky-line. 
A marvelous view, when you live 
with it long enough to learn the 
changes of color and mood which 
hours and seasons bring. The lit- 
tle Turkish boats with their dry- 
ing sails rose-pink in the dawn—a 
crescent moon hanging over Santa 
Sophia like the symbol of Islam’s 
triumph over the Cross—the dark 
cypresses and tall, leaning stones 
of the neglected graveyard where 


goats are allowed to pasture, and 
from whence strange music some- 


times rises at night. I went quick- 
ly to my own room and opened the 
door on to my little iron balcony 
before I lit my light, and at that 
moment the door above opened too, 
and a step sounded. So she, too, 
had the habit of looking out at 
Stamboul the first thing, as one 
looks immediately at a loved pic- 
ture upon entering a room. 
Another evening as I was scrib- 
bling a telegram at the concierge’s 
desk, they both came from the lift 
attired for the evening, she in a 
splendid wrap of brocade with vo- 
luminous furs, and little twinkling 
slippers, and he in the best that 
Bond Street could do, peering just 
above her shoulder, on their way 
to the glittering car. There was a 
soirée at the Italian Embassy that 
night, probably in their honor. 
One day I saw her, in very smart 
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street dress, go into the Turkish 
salon which looks out upon the 
street, and I deliberately followed 
her in. Her husband immediately 
rose from a chair in the window 
where he had evidently been lying 
in wait, and stood talking in a low 
voice while I aimlessly turned over 
the leaves of the Tourisme folders 
on the table and tried to look as if 
I too was waiting for some one. 
How well turned out she was! The 
Contessa, for all her breaking heart, 
knew how to dress, or else had the 
good sense to put herself into the 
hands of a really good couturiére 
who understood her. I like wom- 
en’s clothes, and think they ought 
to be as beautiful as possible. In- 
conspicuous elegance for the street 
never goes unappreciated by the 
truly discerning few, and is never 
noticed by the others; and in the 
evening a woman can be herself 
and indulge her own tastes and lit- 
tle foibles as an individual, creat- 
ing a picture with herself alone the 
central figure. 

I longed now to feast my eyes on 
the Contessa’s little hat with the 
edge of an impalpable veil which 
came just below the eyes, like an 
exquisite and amusing little conces- 
sion to the ancient custom of this 
Moslem city; the one string of su- 
perb pearls, all the little perfect de- 
tails of glove and shoe. She was as 
slenderly finished as a race horse; 
she—but why go on? It is plain 
enough that I was intensely con- 
scious of her whenever she was 
near, and was beginning to be dis- 
quietingly so when she was not. 
And always there was that other, 
the little prowling man with his 
eternal twiddling beads, and his 
quick eyes half-closed but all-see- 
ing. 

I heard him finish by saying “I 
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will go with you.” He picked up 
hat and stick and went quickly out 
toward the concierge’s desk, leav- 
ing her standing with bent head. 
Somehow, upon those words, she 
had lost resiliency, had drooped 
perceptibly. I believe she was quite 
unconscious of me. She walked 
slowly across the room, and stood 
in the doorway of the darkened 
salon where the piano and the or- 
chestra’s chairs and music-racks 
were grouped ready for the evening. 
I was still at the table, but I saw 
her steal in and stand there near 
the piano, quite motionless, with 
her back to me. Then the Count 
came back and hunted her out, with 
no words—only those twinkling 
eyes had missed nothing. 

The result of all this was that in 
all my comings and goings I watched 
for that pale profile, and began to 
fancy I could trace the scent of or- 
ris perpetually upon the stairs; my 
imagination saw her just vanishing 
around every corner. I listened for 
sounds from above when I was in 
my room, half expecting to hear 
him break through that sinister 
calm and shout and rave, or to hear 
her sob, so far had my fancy out- 
stripped the meager limits of what 
I had seen. 

By the beginning of my last week 
a change came in the weather; in- 
stead of raw winds and lowering 
skies, it turned warm and muggy 
with a wind from the south, which 
was no more preferable, for it had 
the usual qualities of sirocco and 
set one’s teeth on edge with nerv- 
ousness. Curtains flap spasmodical- 
ly, and dust blows, and the human 
temper grows ugly and explosive. 
I had dined early in the Club, and 
when I attempted to say something 
to Edwards about a certain con- 
tract, he snapped, “I can’t tell you 
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to-night. I never talk business 
when the wind is south—always say 
something I regret.” I myself flat- 
ly refused to play bridge for the 
same reason a little later, and 
found myself in my own room at 
half-past nine, with a cheap, paper- 
covered copy of The Garden of Al- 
lah for company, and settled down 
to read. 

That devilish little wind had died 
down to a whisper, but it moaned 
in the crack under my door like a 
human voice. It was uncomfort- 
ably warm and oppressive. I read 
a hundred pages, smoked half a 
dozen cigarettes half through, and 
then threw down the book and went 
out on the balcony, before turning 
in for the night. There was a small 
moon in the intervals of moving 
cloud, and a moist warmth to the 
air which was almost a foretaste of 
spring, if one could forget that 
gritty little wind blowing across 
from the Asian deserts and bring- 
ing their heat unseasonably upon 
its wings. 

I stood there motionless and fas- 
cinated for a long time, watching 
the blackness beneath me, striving 
to pierce it in vain. There was the 
intense black of the cypresses, then 
dim shapes of roofs and walls 
thrown into vague relief by an oc- 
casional feeble light along the wa- 
ter’s edge; Stamboul like black vel- 
vet with a few pin-pricks of light, 
and between, the little glinting 
movement that was the Golden 
Horn, scarcely perceptible save 
where it caught a reappearing star. 
It was all dark mysterious silence 
down there, and yet I was looking 
out over one of the most crowded 
quarters of the city; the dark and 
perilous back streets of Galata, the 
teeming life of the Phanar. One 
would expect that crouching line to 
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crumble suddenly into motion, 
knowing what lay beneath. You 
might hear anything at this hour: 
a distant tom-tom or pipe-instru- 
ment from one of those strangely 
dressed men who live precariously 
under the bridge; a high, sexless, 
falsetto voice singing over the wa- 
ter, a revolver shot, a woman’s 
scream. But blackness covered it 
all. Knives were more silent than 
guns; and in the morning no one 
was the wiser. Elements woke to 
life down there which never saw 
the light of day. 

Suddenly I heard something—the 
unexpected which I had been ex- 
pecting—that made me hold my 
breath. I could swear I heard a 
hand touching the strings of a vio- 
lin. I stood rigid, straining every 
faculty toward the direction from 
which it came. Then, down, down, 
where the blackness was impene- 


trable, as soft as a slow sigh, I 


heard those inevitable notes of 
Chopin’s, hardly perceptible and 
yet as clear as a star. That mel- 
ody, which seemed to gather into 
itself all the sadness in the world 
and breathe it out again like the 
voice of night itself, asked the eter- 
nal question and answered it in the 
same voice, with sure confidence 
mingled with its longing. Involun- 
tarily I looked upward, and there, 
over the edge of the upper balcony, 
hung a long corner of fringe, the 
end of a woman’s shawl. There 
had not been a sound nor a move- 
ment for the whole time I had 
been standing below, and yet I 
knew she was there. I had the 
poignant consciousness of two 
souls, separated by blackness, as 
distant as two worlds, yet overleap- 
ing the barriers of the flesh, with 
the voice of a violin to bridge the 
chasm—a communion of spirits in 
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which distance and the material 
senses counted as nothing. It was 
almost unbearable. I, a stranger, 
a spectator, ought not to have been 
there. It was a desecration for me 
to be listening, intruding into a holy 
place, though Heaven knows my 
only impulse was a sympathy so 
profound that it shook me to the 
heart. 

When the music ceased, I with- 
drew as quietly as I could and lay 
down on my bed, but I didn’t sleep 
all night. 


In less than a week my affairs 
were finished, and telegrams came 
directing me to leave for Trieste. I 
took the next Lloyd-Triestino boat 
that came along, and one late after- 
noon on deck in a cold, slanting rain 
I watched Seraglio Point and the 
minarets of Santa Sophia fading 
rapidly away. 

It was the very end of May when 
a telegram caught me in Vienna 
telling me to go back to Constanti- 
nople to meet one of our men who 
would be coming down from Varna. 
I started on the journey with my 
mind full of the most intense curi- 
osity, for that brief little drama had 
burned itself vividly into my mind. 
I hoped, and yet dreaded, to see 
again the actors in it. 

The whole city was looking dusty 
and sunbaked already, the rosy 
flame of the Judas trees beginning 
to die down and make way for the 
roses and lilac and mock-orange 
which nearly burst themselves with 
blooming during this prolific east- 
ern spring. People were already 
beginning to move up the Bosporus 
to Therapia for the hot weather 
which would soon be upon them. 
At the Pera Palace there was a 
crowd of tourists on their way back 
from a winter’s travel to a cooler 
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part of the world. I was given a 
room on the front, where the trams 
went grinding by most of the night, 
and the vegetable sellers began their 
day with the dawn. That first night 
at dinner there was almost a room 
full, but Alberto gave me the table 
in the corner with a flourish. The 
only people I recognized particular- 
ly were the two American relief- 
women, who were seated near me 
and chatted brightly with some 
tourist friends across considerable 
spaces. I ate hurriedly, hoping to 
escape soon, for there was little in 
this mild hubbub to appeal to me. 

The orchestra was in its old 
place, in fact they were playing a 
Sousa march when I entered. The 
first violin was playing with his 
usual fiery precision and impassive 
pale face, with eyes half closed. 
The Americans were enormously 
pleased with the Sousa, and clapped 
with animation and beaming smiles. 
“Don’t they play well?” one of them 
asked a near-by lady tourist in tor- 
toise-shell glasses, with a proprie- 
tary air. “They’re Russian refu- 
gees, you know, and we’ve been so 
interested in them,” she whispered. 

I had nearly finished dinner when 
the cataclysm occurred. 

The orchestra had just finished 
playing something popular, and 
were heartily applauded by all the 
tourists, when my American neigh- 
bor summoned Alberto and said, 
“Ask them to play that Prelude by 
Chopin . . . I guess they’ll know 
what I mean. ... You know, my 
dear, that lovely thing we heard at 
the concert the other night. I’m 
sure I’ve heard them play it here.” 

My soul shuddered. 

Alberto leaned across through 
the arch near me and delivered his 
message. The violinist was not 
twenty feet away from me, and I 
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saw the change come over his face. 
It looked haggard, and his eyes 
grew enormous, black. It was as 
if a sudden shock had drained 
away every faculty that he had. He 
could have refused, made some sort 
of an excuse; I expected him to do 
so. But I saw him set his teeth, his 
face growing into lines as set as 
white marble. Then he motioned 
to the others, and stood waiting 
with closed eyes. After all, I 
thought, what he had before was 
still his to keep. He laid his cheek 
down upon his instrument and be- 
gan to play... 

I got up hurriedly and left the 
room, Luigi staring after me with 
my coffee in his hand. I simply 
couldn’t wait for the inevitable ap- 
plause and exclamations. When I 
had gained the hall beyond the 
door, I stopped and listened until 
the end, for something seemed to 
hold me there. The melody was 
just dying away on a long note, 
quivering into silence, when some- 
thing happened. The E-string on 
the violin snapped with a loud, 
discordant sound, breaking into 
the stillness as if some one had 
screamed. And I give you my 
word, I saw a long, trailing fold of 
dull brocade disappear slowly 
across the opposite doorway, as if 
a person who had been standing 
there to listen had walked away. 

The next day I hunted up Pavloff 
and asked him to lunch with me at 
the Club. We had much to talk of, 
for his plans were made now to 
leave very soon. He was only wait- 
ing for the necessary visés. Then 
I said, “By the way, what of the 
Count and Countess G ? Are 





they still here? I thought I caught 
a glimpse of her last night at the 
hotel.” 

Pavloff grew very grave. His 
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face was usually most expressive, 
and when it was carefully wiped 
clear of all expression, it was most 
telling of all. I knew something 
was coming, something final. 

“You couldn’t have seen her,” he 
said, “for she died a month ago in 
the Hépital La Fayette. She caught 
the fever when the hot weather 
first came on, and they were de- 
layed here. It seemed not serious 
at first, but .. .” he paused. 
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I waited, trying to adjust my 
mind to this astounding thing. 
“One says she did not want to get 
well,” he went on. “He wanted to 
take her away at once, to spare no 
expense to make the journey com- 
fortable. But ... she made only 
one request. To die here. Perhaps 
he was not cruel, as I sometimes 
thought. He permitted that they 
stay. God knows it was little 
enough to ask.” 


THE LIKENESS 


By Dorotny FRANCES GURNEY 


Lorp, on my sin-stained and unyielding heart 
How dost Thou strive Thine Image blest to trace 
With gentle touches of most heavenly grace 
And all the secrets of a lover’s art! 

And yet how recklessly I bear my part! 

Who hold Thy Likeness for a shorter space 
Than the mere worldling does a wanton’s face, 
The frail, fleet fancy of the common mart. 

O perfect Lover! lest ’mid fools a fool 

I blur Thy beauty with a passing whim, 

Take some swift agony for graver’s tool; 

If tendernesses fail, then cut not limn, 

That I may see Thy Presence in my soul 

When Death has made all other faces dim. 














IDDEN in the winding trails of 

the smoky Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Maryland and Virginia, on 
rocky scanty farms clinging peril- 
ously to the towering peaks of the 
Land of the Sky, in the noble val- 
ley of the Tennessee and among the 
“ole” red hills of Georgia, the clay 
banks of the Carolinas, the lush 
green mountains of Kentucky and 
even the sunbaked hummocks of 
Florida and the bayous and swamps 
of Louisiana, there dwells an alien 
race whose members for genera- 
tions have been born in the colonies 
and states of America. Ignorant, 
proud, uneducated, jealously guard- 
ing the purity of their white blood, 
and speaking a dialect hard for oth- 
ers to understand, they live all to 
themselves, shunning strangers 
whom they dub “furriners,” and 
usually keeping away from towns 
or “settlements.” 

In Maryland and Virginia they 
are called “poor white trash”; “tar- 
heels” in the Carolinas; “crackers” 
in Georgia; “conches” in Florida, 
and “Cajens” in Louisiana—this 
last supposed to be a contraction of 
the French-Canadian name of Aca- 
dians. 

A number of theories as to the 
origin of these people have been 
advanced but in the absence of all 
written record nothing has been 
proved. 

Several now obsolete words, 
passed from generation to genera- 
tion and still in use by mountain- 
eers are purely English and may be 
found in ancient copies of Chaucer 
or Shakespeare. Their songs, too, 
are definitely from the same source 
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and many are the untrained but 
pathetically lovely voices to be 
heard at Sing-songs and camp 
meetings in the mountains. 

Their terrible isolation has made 
them a reticent, forbidding and su- 
perstitious race. In ante-bellum 
days, as now, they supported them- 
selves by trapping, shooting and 
skinning wild animals and selling 
the pelts in the towns. They fished 
and half-heartedly cultivated the 
poor little farms. 

Down in the valleys were the fer- 
tile plantations worked by slave la- 
bor. Even the Negroes treated the 
“poor whites” with contempt when 
they came in on “Court Day” to 
town to trade skins or farm-prod- 
ucts for “lasses” and “baccy.” 

Antagonism smoldered between 
valley aristocrats and the equally 
proud but bitterly poor mountain- 
eers, and when the Civil War broke 
out nearly all the mountaineers 
cast their lot with the Federal 
forces, and much of the harrying 
and guerrilla warfare waged against 
the Confederates was done by the 
mountain men who wore the Blue, 
and whose woodcraft exceeded that 
of the Indians. Andy Johnson was 
a poor white, and demonstrated the 
fierce, age-old hatred his people 
bore towards the aristocrats of the 
Confederacy. 

A few of the men are tall, well 
set up, with a high proud look and 
noble carriage, but as a rule they 
are shambling, loose-jointed and 
dirty. The women! poor souls! 
they never have any sort of chance. 
Married in their early ’teens, they 
bear enormous families, and do all 
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the indoor and most of the outdoor 
work around the cabins; it being a 
disgrace for a man to tote a pail of 
water or milk a cow if there is a 
woman handy to do the job. The 
men-folk must be served first, and 
if there is any food left, the wom- 
en-folk may have it. At forty, the 
mountain woman finds herself a 
toothless, clay-colored old crone, 
given to rug-weaving and snuff- 
dipping. This last is the dipping 
of a sassafras stick into a package 
of snuff and rubbing it around the 
mouth. 

Wretched cooking, a restricted 
diet of home-cured side-meat or ba- 
con, grease-soaked fried potatoes 
and a few greens and corn pone or 
cornbread, with now and then fish 
or game, constitute the year-around 
menu and cause many to become 
clay-eaters, that is, they pick the 
mortar out of buildings and chew 
that or some sort of clay because 
their systems cry out for the phos- 
phates and salts supplied by a va- 
ried diet. 

Improperly cured cornmeal 
causes hookworm; and now cotton 
mills near Southern towns are em- 
ploying hundreds of the children 
of these people who work in the 
lint-laden atmosphere and, I under- 
stand, are adding tuberculosis to 
their other ailments. 

The fathers of these children will 
not, as a rule, demean themselves 
by mill work. They sit around 
home until the meals are cooked; 
then carry pails of grease-soaked 
food to their offspring. These to- 
be-respected parents are known as 
dinner-toters. It has been noted 
that they exert themselves on pay- 
day and going to the mills, relieve 
the children of the heavy pay enve- 
lopes. 

Physicians advance the theory 
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that ill-health resulting from causes 
I have mentioned in this article 
make for the laziness and lack of 
ambition. 

I lived several years in Atlanta, 
visiting often in Tennessee, and 
thus had many opportunities to ob- 
serve this strange race, and always 
with genuine pity. The women 
would bring pails of boiled lye- 
hominy into the cities to sell. Re- 
membering glimpses of cabin inte- 
riors, I never bought food but did 
purchase armsful of lovely moun- 
tain laurel and yellow jasmine and 
wild flowers in spring. Then in 
early summer they brought pinies 
(peonies) and spicy little pinks; in 
autumn, bright-eyed, shy, un- 
combed children would peddle 
branches of “yarbs” (herbs); and 
sometimes a man would deign to 
sell fresh white frogs-legs wrapped 
in cabbage leaves, or strings of 
pheasants, partridges, or rail birds 
in season. 

They are all sparing in speech. 
In high-pitched, nasal tones they 
will state the price of the merchan- 
dise and ask you to buy. If you 
purchase the articles, they will take 
the money, ask for a drink of wa- 
ter, drink it, and go swiftly away. 
They answer no questions and I 
never heard one say “Please” or 
“Thank you.” 

Religion is their greatest diver- 
sion as well as consolation. Re- 
vivals last for weeks. Sabbath- 
preaching lasts all day and part of 
the night. Among the old folks, 
dancing and card playing are anath- 
ema. I have heard that the young- 
er set have progressed along these 
lines. 

Old fiddlers’ contests are great 
events and the neighbors ride in 
for miles around to attend. It is 
interesting to hear the stirring 














tunes these absolutely untaught but 
natural born musicians get from 
their battered instruments. 

Many preachers are not ordained, 
just “called by God,” knowing lit- 
tle of higher criticism. They are 
correct in claiming to know “the 
Good Book from kiver to kiver.” 
They are as a rule earnest, zealous, 
and as poor as the Apostles. Nurs- 
ing their friends in times of epi- 
demic, burying the dead, traveling 
miles on horseback, up and down 
steep trails in snow, or on blazing 
summer days, carrying to poor hid- 
den homes the Word of the Lord 
God. Like the prophets of old, ’tis 
a stern Gospel they preach, harsh 
as the granite crags which bound 
their horizon; but the virtue of the 
mountain people is absolutely un- 
questioned. 

Divorce simply is not among 
them. If dishonor enters a home, 
the eldest man in the family settles 
the affair and there are sometimes 
—funerals. 

They have a strong sense of mine 
and thine and for this reason will 
never understand why a man may 
not make “corn-likker” from the 
corn he has planted and grown, the 
same as his woman makes corn 
pone from the same crop. Part of 
their code, if written, would be like 
this: 

It is wrong to kill a friend. 

It is right to kill an enemy. 

It is always open season for 
“Revenooers” (revenue officers). 

They have a sense of humor, as 
the following will show: There 
lived in Georgia an old mountain- 
eer who, strange to say, had fol- 
lowed the Stars and Bars. He had 
lost both legs in battle, and the 
Daughters of the Confederacy sup- 
plied him with a horse and wagon 
from which he peddled apples, pen- 
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cils and candy. The state of 
Georgia exacts no trader’s license 
from old Confederate soldiers. 

One day a certain judge, of eco- 
nomical proclivities, stopped, and 
running his fingers round his pock- 
et, said: “Willis, I thought I had a 
nickel for you, but I can’t seem to 
find it.” “Sarch agin, Jedge, if you 
ever had a nickel, you got it yit!” 

A preacher without a charge is* 
called a “Jack-leg parson”; one of 
these was invited to conduct the fu- 
neral services of a rather prosper- 
ous mountaineer. He ended the 
oration thus: 

“Friends, this hyar brother 
raised game chickens and he fit 
"em. He bred fine horses and he 
raced ’em. He made good likker 
and he drank it. Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

Miss Martha Berry of Rome, 
Georgia, opened, when she was a 
young girl, a small school at Pos- 
sum Trot, about twelve miles from 
her home: the young people who 
came were shy as all wood-creatures 
and very proud but years of pa- 
tience and gentle friendship over- 
came prejudice. She never wounded 
the feelings of the parents by pat- 
ronizing manners, or unwanted 
gifts, and she has lived to see fa- 
thers and mothers, aye grandpar- 
ents, trudge miles to attend her 
school and laboriously print their 
ABC’s. Successful men and wom- 
en in all walks of life rise up and 
call the “Sunday Lady of Possum 
Trot” blessed. 

Around Chattanooga linger tradi- 
tions of a Catholic missionary, Fa- 
ther Tom Clifford. He might al- 
most be called a “Jack-leg priest,” 
for no parish had he, saying Mass 
when possible in a couple of log 
chapels as bare as the stable of 
Bethlehem, sleeping many a night 
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in his spring wagon, and reading 
his Office in the green aisles of the 
forests. He could always count on 
a good horse and wagon from a 
certain rich man whose Irish heart 
kept a warm corner for poor priests. 
Father Clifford drove up and down 
the dim trails, slept in the ill-ven- 
tilated cabins, carried the Sacra- 
ments to the sick and the lowly. 
Sometimes the rivers are out in the 
spring and certain places cannot 
be reached even by the stanchest 
little horse and the best wagon in 
the seven states. 

Father Clifford preached, admin- 
istered the Sacraments, instructed 
children and adults, brought back 
many souls—no one knows how. 
He had no time for business-like 
records of conversions; the angels 
had to attend to that part. He com- 
forted the dying and buried many 
a man who died “with his boots on,” 


meaning one who had “stopped” a 


feudist bullet. He could cure a 
sick cow, shoe a horse, cook his 
own meals and teach a young dog 
to hunt. His mode of dressing and 
apostolic labors were at once the 
delight and despair of his bishop. 
I did not have the pleasure of see- 
ing him but old-timers have de- 
scribed his progress up Market 
Street, Chattanooga, when he came 
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for supplies. Everybody greeted 
him, his well-groomed horse the 
best part of the outfit. From what 
I can learn his costume might be 
called semi-clerical. Broad-toed, 
dusty Congress gaiters whose rub- 
ber sides were comfortably limp, a 
once black suit upon which Old 
Time had bestowed the shine one 
sees on ancient furniture; a green- 
ish rabbi to match a “roaming” col- 
lar,—that button never did seem to 
get safely anchored. Over all this 
a long brown linen duster. But the 
crowning glory was a gray high hat 
of the vintage of the ’80’s. This 
last never left him. Once when he 
officiated at the funeral service of 
a distinguished Chattanoogan, the 
precious hat was placed carefully 
beside the grave while Father Tom 
read the burial service. 

Long years ago he laid his 
sheaves at the feet of the Master 
whom he had served in the heat 
and labor of a very long day. 

“In my Father’s House there are 
many mansions,” said Our Lord, 
and I believe Father Clifford in- 
habits one of the loveliest, and per- 
haps a kind little angel flew down 
to the mountains of Tennessee and 
brought him his old gray topper. 
He'd be liking it much better than 
a halo! 














SUAREZ IN THE POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 


By JAMES A. MAGNER, S.T.D., Px.D. 


E name of Francis Suarez, 
S.J., conjures up-a host of recol- 
lections for the Catholic theologian, 
philosopher and historian, although 
to Catholics at large it may be un- 
familiar. The seventy years of his 
life were begun in Granada, Spain, 
on the fifth of January, 1548. As 
a youth he seems to have exhibited 
no startling mental equipment. He 
was admitted into the Society of 
Jesus only after repeated applica- 
tion. And he agreed to abandon 
scholastic ambitions, should his su- 
periors deem it wise. Heaven in- 
tervened. His powers appeared 
rather suddenly during his course 
in philosophy. Suarez had a re- 
markable devotion to Our Lady. 
Segovia, Avila, Valladolid, Rome, 
Alealad and Salamanca were suc- 
cessively the scenes of a brilliant 
teaching career; and finally Coim- 
bra in Portugal, where he remained 
for twenty years, called there on 
the request of Philip II. At Rome 
St. Aloysius was among his pupils, 
and Pope Gregory XIII. attended 
his opening lecture. When he came 
to Salamanca he was greeted at the 
entrance of the city by officials and 
students with all the honors of a 
public procession. It is said that a 
Cardinalate was offered him. 
Suarez will always be’ known as 
a prime figure in the Counter-Ref- 
ormation, in the celebrated contro- 
versy on grace, and in defense of 
papal rights. The depth and clarity 
of his views together with the ex- 
tent of his theological erudition, 
represented by twenty-three folio 
volumes, have won for him the title 
Doctor Eximius—the eminently ex- 


cellent. In the phrase of his con- 
temporaries, he was the “prodigy 
and oracle of the age.” 


I 


The currents of religious preju- 
dice run deep. Beneath the froth 
of passion and fear that accom- 
panies the Protestant tradition, 
there is a definite philosophy of life 
and social organization which is 
radically opposed to the principle 
and organization of the Catholic 
Church. It is not against our wor- 
ship, our sacramental system, our 
liturgy, that the large waves of anti- 
Catholic sentiment are directed, but 
invariably against the Church as a 
menace to the security of the State. 

Means of persecution, suggested 
by anti-Catholic agitators, are al- 
ways related to this idea. Seizure 
of Church property, although moti- 
vated by sacrilegious greed, is jus- 
tified on grounds of State suprema- 
cy. Limitation of the number of 
clergy, although a vile measure for 
breaking down the conscience of a 
people, is proposed as necessary for 
interests of the State. After the 
expulsion of religious orders and 
the laicizing of our schools, I pre- 
sume that disenfranchisement of 
Catholics would be the ultimate aim 
of the bigots who pose as guardians 
and protectors of American ideals; 
and this to remove those fancied 
dangers to our national life which 
are supposed to lurk in the shadow 
of a world-wide hierarchical or- 
ganization. 

The birth and development of 
these ideas forms a magnificent 
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theme, one of marvelous possibili- 
ties for treatment from the Cath- 
olic viewpoint, in the medieval 
struggle of the Church against the 
advancing claims of civil abso- 
lutism. 

With the decline of the imperial 
idea and the rise of a national con- 
sciousness, especially in France and 
England, the individual States be- 
gan to displace more and more, or 
rather to usurp and direct, the 
spheres of influence commanded by 
the Church. This laicizing tendency 
took various forms. It appeared in 
the Conciliar movement and in the 
theories of such as Nicholas of 
Cusa. You could see it fermenting 
in the notions of evangelical pov- 
erty, proposed by Wycliffe, Arnold 
of Brescia and the Waldenses. It 
was involved in the Investiture con- 
troversy. The French legalists un- 
der Philip the Fair were advocating 
a civil confiscation of ecclesiastical 
properties. In fine, whatever the 
aggravating motives for these ideas 
may have been, a spirit and tradi- 
tion were developed, quite subver- 
sive of the hierarchical character of 
the Church and of the spiritual su- 
premacy of the Pope. The final 
break came with the Reformation. 
Protestantism rode in on the favor 
of the princes. 

After the welter of the theologi- 
cal battle had subsided, it became 
obvious that the supreme result of 
the Reformation had been the 
transference of ecclesiastical power 
to the State. The new religious 
body, from an institution, had be- 
come a brotherhood. A lay minis- 
try had supplanted the hierarchy. 
And for the ideal of the interior 
life, arose the reign of civic mo- 
rality. 

Corresponding with the increase 
of royal power came the era of posi- 
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tive law, subject to the will of the 
princes. The Scholastic notion of 
natural law had to give way. In 
1640 the Protestant clergy of Eng- 
land were proclaiming these senti- 
ments: 


“The most high and sacred order 
of kings is of Divine Right, being 
the ordinance of God Himself, 
founded in the prime laws of na- 
ture, and clearly established by ex- 
press texts both of the Old and New 
Testaments. . . . For any person or 
persons to set up, maintain or avow 
in any their said realms or terri- 
tories respectively, under any pre- 
tence whatsoever, any independent 
coactive power, either papal or 
popular (whether directly or indi- 
rectly) is to undermine their great 
royal office, and cunningly to over- 
throw that most sacred ordinance 
which God Himself hath estab- 
lished; and so is_ treasonable 
against God as well as against the 
King” (Cardwell’s Synodalia). 


But the infection was by no 
means confined to Protestant coun- 
tries. Catholic monarchs, as well 
as their heretical brethren, realized 
that civil control and manipulation 
of religion could far outstrip all 
other means in building up and 
maintaining a political absolutism. 
The politico-religious Inquisition in 
Spain, Febronianism manifesting 
itself in the Congress of Ems, in 
the activities of the sacristan-em- 
peror, Joseph of Austria, and in the 
Council of Pistoia, all were only 
variants of the same phenomenon. 
Bossuet voiced the current senti- 
ments in France: 


“The Prince, the anointed of the 
Lord, is responsible to no man for 
the orders he gives. . . . No one can 














say to him, why do you do thus.... 
[Addressing the princes]: You are 
gods—your authority has a divine 
character. You bear on your fore- 
heads the mark of divinity” (Po- 
litique tirée de ’Ecriture). 


No one who has studied the gene- 
sis of Cesarism—whether you call 
it Gallicanism or Josephinism or 
simply tyranny—and beheld the de- 
plorable consequences for religion 
can fail to realize that this system, 
so incompatible with the mission 
and organization of the Catholic 
Church, is Protestant in origin and 
spirit. 

The end of man on earth is not 
the glorification of the State, but 
the sanctification of his soul. For 
this purpose Christ instituted a 
Church, gave it teaching power, 
provided it with means of sanctifi- 
cation, and endowed it with per- 
fect autonomy for ruling the faith- 
ful in accordance with their super- 
natural destiny. The direction of 
His Church, He placed, not in the 
hands of the faithful nor of the 
rulers of the State, but in a hier- 
archy under the supreme leader- 
ship of the Pope. For this reason 
the Church requires, by divine 
right, perfect freedom in the dis- 
charge of her functions. Any sys- 
tem of politics that would place her 
under the domination of the State 
or identify her ministry with civil 
function is intolerable. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why really significant opposition to 
the Church parades under the robes 
of patriotism. Keeping Protestant 
tradition and tactics in mind, one 
readily sees why the Catholic theo- 
logians of the Counter-Reformation 
were so preéminently concerned 
with questions involving the extent 
of civil polity and State competence. 
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II 


On the fifteenth of January, 
1614, Suarez wrote to Cardinal 
Bellarmine: 


“In homage to Your Eminence, I 
earnestly desired that you should 
be one of the first to receive my 
book on the Anglicans [Defense of 
the Faith]. But I had to forego 
this on account of the expense of 
sending it by messenger. Conse- 
quently I am having it forwarded 
by ship, not knowing when it will 
reach you.” 


The reverse side of the letter has 
a memorandum of Bellarmine’s re- 


ply: 


“I deeply appreciate the thought- 
fulness of Your Reverence. But 
the book is so long; and I am ex- 
tremely busy. I cannot promise to 
read it through.” 


This is amusing. At that mo- 
ment kings and parliaments were 
burning up with excitement at the 
appearance of the book. Bellar- 
mine had written to the archpriest, 
Blackwell, and the Pope had twice 
exhorted the English people to re- 
fuse the iniquitous Oath of Allegi- 
ance which had been imposed upon 
them. James I. angrily retaliated 
with a defense of his regal omnip- 
otence in the book, Triplici Nodo, 
Triplex Cuneus (A Triple Wedge 
for a Triple Knot). The Pope then 
engaged all Catholic monarchs to 
exclude this book from their do- 
mains. Bellarmine composed his 
Apologia in defense of papal rights; 
and had it reédited and supple- 
mented on the second appearance 
of the royal essay. 

On January, the fifth, 1610, 
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Suarez had been called upon, with 
the assurance of papal approba- 
tion, to turn his energies to the 
controversy. He had not been able 
to address the completed Defense 
of the Faith to Pope Paul V. until 
the twenty-fifth of June, 1613, due 
to the constant pressure of his 
work at Coimbra together with the 
publication of his famous treatise 
on Laws. On the tenth of the fol- 
lowing September, the Pope replied 
graciously: 


“Dear Son, health and Apostolic 
Benediction. We have received 
the book which you have composed 
for the defense of the Catholic re- 
ligion and the Holy Apostolic See. 
We shall have the pleasure of read- 
ing it, knowing that from an author 
so pious and learned as yourself 
can come only a work of great 
merit. Meanwhile, We grant Our 
blessing to you and to all your re- 
ligious labors.” 


James I. also had heard of the 
work in preparation, and instructed 
his envoy at Madrid to forward a 
copy as soon as it would appear. It 
reached him in November. On the 
first of December, the Spanish am- 
bassador at London, Sarmiento, 
wrote to Philip III.: 


“Two hours ago I was told that 
the book of Father Suarez was go- 
ing to be burned with several oth- 
ers. I hastened to assure myself, 
and learned with certitude that to- 
day at noon, by order of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who has 
jurisdiction over London, a minis- 
ter preached in the cemetery of St. 
Paul’s church and in the midst of 
his sermon produced the book of 
Father Suarez together with one of 
Becan and one of Scioppius. After 
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he had informed the people of the 
contents, he pitched the books 
down from the height of his pulpit 
and ordered them to be burned. 
Immediately on the spot two sacks 
of books were thrown into the 
flames. They tell me that the book 
of Cardinal Bellarmine was burned 
in the same manner some years 
ago.” 


The professors of Oxford were 
called in public discussion by royal 
command. The King himself set 
about writing against the book, 
meanwhile affecting the air of a 
martyr and surrounding himself 
with an atmosphere of apprehen- 
sion lest the diabolic doctrine of his 
adversary arouse public mischief. 
He complained to the King of 
Spain. A commission was appoint- 
ed to examine the book, under the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo. The 
report of the commission conclud- 
ed: 


“The commission declares that 
not only does the book contain 
nothing but the common, true doc- 
trine admitted uniformly by the 
doctors of the Church, but that it 
finds therein nothing obnoxious or 
ill-advised in that which concerns 
the King of England.” 


Answer enough in that! 

Meanwhile the regalists of France 
were in a tumult over the book. Aft- 
er the assassination of Henry IV. 
by a religious fanatic, any tract in 
defense of papal rights would have 
aroused the wrath both of Gallicans 
and Calvinists. The fact that 
Suarez in his book had touched 
upon the question of tyrannicide, in 
ignorance of Acquaviva’s prohibi- 
tion and of Paul V.’s wishes, was 
so much explosive. 
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On the seventeenth of June, 1614, 
the papal nuncio at Paris, Msgr. 
Ubaldini, wrote to Rome that 


“the lawyer Servin, who was like 
a demon in his hatred of Rome, 
made a motion in Parliament, first, 
that the work of Suarez should be 
burned before the door of the three 
Jesuit houses in Paris, in presence 
of two Fathers of each house; sec- 
ondly, that an official condemnation 
of it should be entered on the 
records; thirdly, that the Provin- 
cial, the Superior of the Paris resi- 
dence, and four other Fathers 
should be cited before the Parlia- 
ment and made to anathematize the 
doctrine of Suarez; and fourthly, if 
they refused, that all the members 
of the Society should be expelled 
from France.” 


The coarse passion of the advo- 
cate produced so unfavorable an 
impression that the measure was 
defeated. Nevertheless, the book 
itself was ordered to be burned by 
the public executioner. Several of 
the Fathers, for fear of greater evils, 
felt themselves constrained to de- 
clare that the writings were inop- 
portune. The delight of James I. 
and the English divines was un- 
bounded; and the work of imposing 
the Oath went on with added fury. 

Rome watched the affair with 
deep concern. The Holy See com- 
municated its resentment to the 
Queen Regent, Marie de Medici. On 
the thirtieth of July, Cardinal Borg- 
hese sent the following significant 
dispatch to Msgr. Ubaldini: 


“The Holy See holds as incon- 
testable Catholic doctrine that the 
power of the pope extends to tem- 
poral matters insofar as they are 
connected with spiritual interests. 
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No Catholic Doctor has ever doubted 
this; it is unbearable that the Par- 
liament, or whosoever may be the 
responsible party, should deny or 
censure it, as has been done by the 
condemnation of the book of Sua- 
rez. This is an act which His Holi- 
ness simply cannot tolerate.” 


The judgment of Parliament was 
declared null by royal authority; 
and the Pope, on advice of Cardinal 
Borghese, showed himself “satis- 
fied in the persuasion, or rather in 
the conviction, that His Majesty 
would have desired a more com- 
plete reparation had the state of af- 
fairs and the circumstances per- 
mitted.” 


Ill 


The Reverend J. N. Figgis (An- 
glican) in his book The Divine 
Right of Kings defends the famous 
theory on the ground that it was 
an historic development which was 
necessary to free the State from 
papal control and to give civil sov- 
ereignty, essential to national de- 
velopment. He concludes that the 
political controversies of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation were, on the Cath- 
olic side, only an attempt to restore 
European States to the condition of 
a commonwealth under the suze- 
rainty of the pope; and declares 
that all these Scholastic limitations 
of royal power were enunciated, 
not so much to advance the cause 
of popular sovereignty as to assure 
renewed ascendancy of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy. 

This sums up pretty well the 
hostile view of Catholic action 
which Suarez had to fight and 
which still dominates anti-Catholic 
propaganda. The fact of conflict 
between popes and emperors in the 
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medieval World-State, the political 
utterances of Gregory VII., Inno- 
cent III., Boniface VIII. and of 
writers such as Augustine Trionfo 
are still assembled by various au- 
thors with a show of scholarly re- 
search and adjusted to give the im- 
pression that the Church is ever 
crouching to leap upon the unsus- 
pecting modern States and lead 
them back into a kind of Roman 
captivity. 

Interpretations of facts and of in- 
dividual political pronouncements, 
evoked by stress of circumstances, 
may differ. The principles which 
flow from the very mission of the 
Church and temper perennially her 
relations with the State, however, 
have always been constant and the 
same. The dominant principle of 


Catholic life is a consciousness of 
the dignity and responsibility of the 
individual by reason of his final 


end. Whatever the various influ- 
ences that have tended to curb civil 
absolutism, to protect the rights of 
the individual, and in many re- 
spects to encourage the theory of 
popular sovereignty in the Middle 
Ages, none has played a more vital 
part than this far-reaching Catho- 
lic principle. 

In the eleventh century, Mane- 
gold, a priest of Alsatia, wrote in 
defense of Gregory VII.: 


“Since no one can create himself 
emperor or king, the people ele- 
vates a certain one person over it- 
self to the end that he govern and 
rule it according to the principle 
of righteous government.” 


St. Thomas Aquinas, the prince 
of Catholic philosophers and theo- 
logians, developed this same view. 
“The power of ruling the commu- 
nity,” he declared, “belongs to the 
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entire people or to the public offi- 
cial who acts in their name” (Sum- 
ma Theol. Il. 1q.90.a.3). The ideal 
form of government, he concluded, 
is 


“partly kingdom, with one head, 
partly aristocracy, in so far as 
many have authority; partly de- 
mocracy or popular government, 
inasmuch as the rulers can be 
elected from the people and to the 
people belongs the choice of rulers” 
(Ibid. q.105 a.1). 


In the twelfth century John of 
Salisbury formulated the principle: 


“Vain is the authority of all laws 
except it bear the image of the di- 
vine law; and useless is the decree 
of a prince unless it be conform- 
able to the discipline of the Church” 
(Policraticus, cap.6). 


Thus the limits of State compe- 
tence came to be defined by three 
elements: the natural law, the will 
of the people and the supernatural 
mission of the Church. This was 
the tradition of thought enunciated 
by Suarez in his treatment of law 
and civil polity. Working along 
the lines of natural law, interpreted 
in the light of Christian revelation, 
he did scarcely more than amplify 
and systematize with master hand 
what had been held in the Church 
for centuries. The great clamor of 
his regalist adversaries merely 
showed that they had broken both 
with the Catholic concept of nat- 
ural law and with the constitution 
of Catholic authority. 

Suarez never doubted that kings 
hold their authority by divine right. 
The point he emphasized is that 
this authority is not unlimited and 
cannot ride rough-shod over the 
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rights and higher spiritual interests 
of the Church. The tenure of mon- 
archs is expressed and limited by 
the natural law and more specifical- 
ly, according to the theory which 
he preferred, in the common desig- 
nation, or at least consent, of the 
people in whom, as a body, sover- 
eignty first resides. He rejected 
the theory of patriarchal succession 
which has been advanced by many 
to prove that the king receives both 
his jurisdiction and appointment 
immediately from God. Thus: 


“From the nature of things all 
men are born free; hence there is 
no reason why political jurisdic- 
tion or dominion should be attrib- 
uted naturally to one person rather 
than to another. . . . Political power 
did not arise until several families 
came to form an autonomous com- 
munity. Since that community 
did not come into being by the cre- 
ation of Adam or through his will, 
but through the will of all who 
formed it, we cannot reasonably 
maintain that from the nature of 
things Adam had political primacy 
in that community. It is not due 
the progenitor, by force of natural 
right, that he should be also the 
king of his progeny. On the other 
hand we have no reason for saying 
that God has given him this power 
by special gift of providence, since 
we have no testimony to this effect 
in divine revelation. . . . We con- 
clude that no man has power of 
political jurisdiction immediately 
from God. Therefore this power, 
by force of natural right alone, re- 
sides in the community of men” 
(De Legibus, III cap.2,n.3,4). 


Perhaps the best exemplification 
of this particular theory of popular 
sovereignty is found in the political 
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history and constitution of the 
United States. (Cf. American De- 
mocracy and Catholic Doctrine by 
S. J. McNamara; State and Church 
by Ryan-Millar.) 


IV 


With the break-up of Protestant 
solidarity, the smaller groups began 
to take up the Suarezian doctrine of 
popular sovereignty as a cudgel in 
defense of their own civil rights. 
To the persecuted members of dis- 
senting sects, the divine omnipo- 
tence of an Anglican king brought 
little comfort. Against this tend- 
ency Jewell wrote in 1690: 


“Why hath the pope and his 
complices (like Anabaptists and 
Libertines, to the end that they 
might run on the more licentiously 
and carelessly), shaken off the 
yokes, and exempted themselves 
from all civil power?” 


There is a pamphlet on record 
against The Six Papish Pillars: 
Anabaptists, Quakers, Presbyte- 
rians, etc. By ironic fate, the argu- 
ments of Father Parsons, S.J., or 
perhaps “N. Dolman’s” as set forth 
in their Conference about the Nezt 
Succession were developed into a 
case for the Puritans in 1647. 

Not for one moment, however, 
was the essential principle of Prot- 
estantism disguised or abandoned. 
It was just adapted to the situation. 
Thus Knox, the Presbyterian, stout- 
ly maintained that State and Kirk 
are but two aspects of the same en- 
tity, and that the prince must em- 
ploy his office to execute the will of 
the Kirk, as represented to him by 
its presbyters; or else be deposed. 
(Cf. Second Book of Discipline.) 

In Protestant polity, the State be- 
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longs to the sect that can command 
the political field. Practically all 
the governments set up in colonial 
America by the religious bodies that 
fled the wrath of the Established 
Church in England were theocra- 
cies of the most intolerant stamp. 
Who can forget the example of Cal- 
vinism in Geneva? Even to-day 
our own civil government is not free 
from the Protestant agitator who 
would force an external morality 
upon the nation by means of prohi- 
bitions and “blue” laws and cry 
alarm upon a candidate for public 
office if his religion happens to be 
Catholic, or that of another sect, 
where Catholics are missing. 


V 


The mission of the Catholic 
Church is to the immortal element 
in the individual. If there is such 
a thing as interference of the Cath- 
olic Church with the State, it arises 
precisely from her divine right and 
duty to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the individual in whatso- 
ever State and to see that his rights 
in the discharge of religious obliga- 
tions are not hindered by prejudi- 
cial civil legislation. It matters lit- 
tle to the Church whether the State 
is a monarchy, oligarchy, democ- 
racy, or combination in form. Her 
relations will be most amicable 
with that State which places no ob- 
stacle in the way of her legitimate 
mission. 

Suarez beheld the rise of a civil 
order that dared to declare itself 
above the natural law, to dominate 
the consciences of men, and under 
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pretense of divine commission to 
absorb the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Church. He realized that the 
theory of immediate divine right 
for the king, as expounded under 
Protestant influences, tended, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the establish- 
ment or defense of a national 
Church, which spells death to Ca- 
tholicism. Vindicating papal rights 
in the administration of divine posi- 
tive law, he did not hesitate to point 
out the limits of civil authority, al- 
though no one has formulated more 
beautifully than he the nature of 
civil constitution and the divine 
sanction of true legislation. 
Zealous love for God and Church 
was the motivation of all his po- 
lemic work. Concluding his work 
on Ecclesiastical Immunities in the 
Venetian controversy, he wrote: 


“When the interests of the 
Church are at stake and the rights 
of the Supreme Pontiff are con- 
tested, would I not be the most un- 
grateful of sons if I did not exhaust 
what little strength I have in de- 
fense of such a mother and such a 
father? ...” 


When he learned that his book 
on the Defense of the Faith had 
been condemned at London and 
burned from hate of the faith, he 
exclaimed: 


“Would to God that the fortune 
of my book might be mine also! 
Would that it might be given me to 
testify with my blood and my life 
the doctrine which up to this time 
my pen alone has defended!” 
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WHEN THE AUTHOR IS CALLED FOR 


The story of a little woman who found a great audience—at home 


By JEWELL MILLER 


PART II 


THE CHANGING SILHOUETTE 


HEN Serena reached Truxton 

Junction, where she changed 
cars, she found (and it made her 
heart beat high) that Seth had come 
all the way to meet her. His broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested figure was 
planted firmly as near the tracks as 
possible when the train came to a 
standstill. Almost before he had 
taken her awkwardly in his arms, 
he questioned eagerly, “Could you 
get somethin’ suitable, Sereny?” 
Then, as his widening eyes took in 
the gorgeous futuristic design of the 
box they brightened, and he :ex- 
claimed: “You didn’t stint your- 
self?” 

“Wait,—wait till you see it, 
Seth!” his wife burst forth, looking 
up at him. It was a moment which 
wiped away any memory either of 
them had of worry, economy and 
differences. “The wimmen folk are 
all waitin’ to see it, that’s sure,” 
ejaculated her husband, “an’ every 
one of ’em sayin’ they’re glad, 
downright glad, Sereny Solls got 
somethin’ worthy of her. They’re 
proud of you, Sereny, I tell you... 
but not so proud as I am,” added 
Seth, with quiet conviction that 
made a catch in his deep throaty 
voice. 

The reunited family sat around 
the supper table that night (with 
fourteen-year old Callie waiting on 
a tired but radiant mother and 
young Seth perched upon his fa- 





ther’s knee) when Cynthia Cornell 
dropped in. The outfit was dis- 
played to her wondering eyes—and 
Serena’s cup was full! Being now 
in a state of readiness, the organist 
of St. Anne’s sent her music-drama 
to the city on its first journey. It 
promptly journeyed back to her. 

It was a shock to the whole com- 
munity as well as to the author her- 
self, but loyal Seth assured her that 
it was a poor time of year. As for 
Serena, she firmly believed that her 
work had never been opened (there 
was evidence of this) and, she re- 
flected, there were other managers. 

The real tragedy occurred in Sep- 
tember when Cynthia Cornell called, 
laden with three new fashion books 
which were sent to her regularly 
from New York. After a prolonged 
and fearful study of the colored 
plates in these books, it slowly per- 
colated through Serena’s brain that 
the wonderful creation that had 
been to her the last word in all that 
was beautiful would be hopelessly 
out of the mode by winter. There 
might be other producers but there 
was only one gown for Serena in all 
the world and the “silhouette” had 
changed completely! 

When Cynthia thought that Se- 
rena had been sufficiently punished 
for not patronizing “home folks” in 
her great purchase, she set to work 
with a will, and together they 
brought the scintillating folds of the 
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priceless material into proper skim- 
piness. The necessary alterations 
(to be again in a state of prepared- 
ness) left the author hardly room 
to step, while to sit down was all 
but an impossibility. When Serena 
laid the discarded material carefully 
away, a tear dropped upon the 
gleaming fabric. A silent tribute to 
fickle fashion. 

Seth witnessed this little tragedy 
and spoke up boldly, for his heart 
was stirred. “I tell you what, 
Sereny,” he said, “you go to the 
city next month and stay right 
there till your work gets a hearing. 
I’ll write to our old pastor, Mr. Al- 
cott, and find out where his sister’s 
living, the one that went to New 
York to have her voice cultured. 
Mr. Bennett said her voice was 


something uncommon, and, maybe 
she’ll know some managers person- 
ally.” 


So it came about that after a time 
of happy anticipation when the 
whole family planned what they 
should do when their ship came in, 
the organist of St. Anne’s arrived 
again in the metropolis. She found 
Miss Alcott living in a nice boarding 
house in the upper Seventies. It 
gave Serena Solls a keen sense of 
pleasure to know that the re- 
mainder of her Aunt’s bequest 
would suffice to support her, so that 
her search for a producer would be 
no drain on Seth. 

Not two days had passed before 
the reason for her coming to the city 
was known to all Miss Alcott’s fel- 
low-boarders. This revelation came 
about at the dinner table, the day 
after Mrs. Solls arrived in their 
midst. 

“Do you happen to know Mr. 
Belasco ... or Mr. Shubert, Miss Al- 
cott?” queried a gentle voice. A 
young medical student and a cub 
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reporter, on the far side of the com- 
munal board, pricked up their ears. 
The ears of the “pre-medical” were 
large and crenulated like a lily- 
pad. Those of the journalist small 
and pointed, like Pan’s. 

Miss Alcott looked at the little 
New Englander, and her sea-gray 
eyes flickered for an imperceptible 
moment before she answered the 
question that had been put to her. 

“No, Mrs. Solls, I only know—of 
them,” replied the singer, quietly. 
Serena’s face fell and the two young 
men, scenting the trail of some- 
thing lusciously out-of-the-way here, 
leaned forward with avidity. 

“Are you interested in plays, Mrs. 
Solls?” queried the cub reporter in 
the eager tone of one who has un- 
expectedly stumbled upon a soul 
with kindred tastes. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” replied Serena, 
turning her blue eyes toward him. 
“You see, I have written a music- 
drama myself.” 

The journalist, under cover of the 
table, trod delightedly upon the foot 
of Mr. Collins, the pre-med. “What 
is the name of your drama?” asked 
that young man, with a show of avid 
interest. 

“The Angel’s Visit,” said the new 
boarder softly. 

“The Angel's Visit!” ejaculated 
the cub reporter exultantly. “Just 
the thing for Broadway—why, Mrs. 
Solls, Broadway needs you! If only 
Belasco had known of your work 
before he staged The Ladies of the 
Evening or Lulu Belle or Mima. 

At this point Miss Alcott inter- 
rupted his effusion by hastily push- 
ing her chair back from the table. 
Casting a cold eye on the grinning 
newspaper man, she said pointedly: 
“I’m sorry,—but I shall not be able 
to go to that concert with you to- 
night, Mr. Betts. You'll have to ex- 
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cuse me.” Then, turning toward 
Serena, she bent her bobbed head 
over the organist’s Psyche knot and 
said, “I’d be glad to have you come 
to my room to-night, Mrs. Solls. Do 
bring your work with you.” 

Serena swallowed a lump of hap- 
piness that rose in her throat. An 
hour later she arrived at Miss Al- 
cott’s door, manuscript in hand. 

The singer had barely seated 
her guest in a capacious armchair, 
when the door burst open and Miss 
Sears, a radiant brunette, flew at the 
fair and stately Miss Alcott, kissing 
her with enthusiasm. Miss Sears 
was the star boarder, and had just 
returned from a week-end visit on 
Long Island. When she saw that 
her chum was not alone, her face 
fell, and Serena rose to go, feeling 
that she was intruding. But Miss 
Alcott forced her back into her seat. 

“You must stay,” she said, “this 
is my very dear friend, Miss Sears. 
She is in the city studying dramatic 
art. She will be as interested in 
your work as I am.” 

So Serena remained and spent a 
delightful hour with the girls, but 
they couid not persuade her to open 
the cover of her score. She left her 
work with them, however, and, as 
soon as the students of opera and 
drama heard Serena’s retreating 
footsteps mount the stairs to her 
small fourth floor room, Miss Sears 
pounced upon the pasteboard box 
and drew forth the manuscript. 

“What do you suppose she could 
have written?” queried the student 
of drama, as she quickly glanced 
through the pages. 

“Oh, Jane,” she exclaimed, “just 
listen to this!” 


“*When last I saw thy tiny form 
I longed to keep thee from all 
harm, 
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So when I’m dead, let thoughts 
of me 
In roses red. . .”” 


“Oh, the poor little thing!” mur- 
mured Miss Sears (she had been 
specializing all winter in Ibsen 
réles). Why, it’s the ‘Elsie Dins- 
more Books’ and the ‘Golden Lad- 
der Series’ all rolled in one, Jane! 
Did you say she is heading for 
Broadway with this?” Her chum 
nodded her bobbed blonde head in 
silence, then took the score from her 
friend’s hands and drifted toward 
her Steinway Baby Grand. As she 
played softly, her trained eye tak- 
ing in the simple meager score for 
voices (with only a piano accom- 
paniment) Miss Alcott hummed the 
airs in a soft falsetto. She was 
saving her voice for a recital next 
day. Suddenly she swung about, 
“Somebody ought to tell her!” she 
exclaimed. “Why, it’s just a home- 
made play, a Cantata for some hick 
village church at Christmas week. 
Can’t you see all the simple lassies 
grouped as angels, dressed in white 
tarlatan, with silver paper stars 
wired to their foreheads!” 

She swung back on the piano 
stool and fluttered the remaining 
pages of Serena’s score—the last one 
held her. The soprano began to 
play again—she came to the closing 
phrase; the gift of a setting sun and 
the glory of a stained-glass window. 


“This ... this is not bad,” she mur- 
mured, “perhaps with years of 
study .. . some knowledge of coun- 
terpoint ... and... but no, as it 


stands, it is hopeless. What shall 
we do?” 

“We must tell her, Jane”; dis- 
may and sympathy for the absent 
author shone from Miss Sears’ lim- 
pid brown eyes. “You could do it 
best, Jane,—you could tell her the 
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piece wouldn’t go in New York 
without an orchestral setting. Why, 
Jane, I don’t believe she has ever 
heard a full orchestra in her life!” 
In which surmise Miss Sears was 
correct. 

Nevertheless, when morning came 
and the author appeared before 
them in person, with a shy inquiry 
in her eyes,—-what Miss Sears ac- 
tually said was: “Some of the songs 
were just sweet”—and Miss Alcott, 
looking into the cornflower blue of 
Serena’s trusting eyes, added: “The 
closing page is a triumph, dear, 
really lovely.” 

So it came to pass that Mrs. Solls, 
armed with her saturated solution 
of sweetness and Moody and Sank- 
ey’s Hymns, descended upon the 
Great White Way of the Metropolis 
as innocent as a babe. She left her 
score at the office of the Belmore 


Theater, where a worried-looking 
young man snappily told her he 
would “give it to the reader.” Then 
she went home and waited. 

For three weeks nothing hap- 


pened. Unable to stand the strain 
any longer, the little organist from 
New England went again to the Bel- 
more Theater. The same harassed 
young man she had seen before flew 
into an inner office and came back 
incredibly soon with her manu- 
script in his nervous hands. He 
held it toward her with one hand 
and with the other snatched up a 
telephone receiver—“Give me Gram- 
ercy 9292”—then, seeing out of the 
tail of his eye that Serena still stood 
behind him, he turned impatiently, 
“We would have sent it to you only 
you neglected to leave postage.” 
That was all. 

Slowly Serena left the building. 
She was not utterly downcast, how- 
ever, for this was only the second 
place to refuse to consider her score. 
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and the city seemed literally lined 
with theaters and opera houses. As 
she walked meditatively uptown, 
she came to a sudden standstill be- 
fore the large show window of a 
shop. Six wax forms confronted 
her. They were provided with 
Benda Masks of death-like, silvery 
immobility. The bodices of these 
ladies’ gowns were cut extremely 
long; their slender legs, crossed at 
a weird angle, emerged from bouf- 
fant shirred skirts, billowing lav- 
ishly. 

Serena stood petrified before 
those women of the Benda Masks. 
Then she hurried through to Fifth 
Avenue to confirm the dreadful 
suspicion seeping into her heart. 

Yes, it was true! Not one eve- 
ning gown in any of the shop dis- 
plays in the least resembled her 
altered gown. With sinking heart, 
she made her way uptown... and 
all the way the Benda Masks fol- 
lowed her; supercilious, with tilted 
eyebrows. At length she reached 
the house and crept up to her top 
floor room. 

Casting her rejected score upon a 
table, Serena reached down under 
the narrow bed and drew forth a 
box. The precious box from Henri 
Beauvais. Her hands were moist 
with nervous exhaustion as she 
drew the gleaming, shimmering 
thing forth and spread it out on the 
counterpane. Yes, it was all wrong 
again—hopelessly wrong! And the 
discarded material lay miles away 
at home. 

Home! Oh, if only she could see 
her daughter and little Seth. Cry 
her heart out on big Seth’s shoul- 
der! Sinking down upon the edge 
of her bed, she was sobbing at last, 
and did not hear the gentle knock 
on her door. But the listener with- 
out heard the smothered sobs with- 
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in, and entered the room without 
bidding. 

Miss Sears looked in apprehen- 
sion at the sad crumpled figure 
drooping on the bed. As she had 
expected, the returned manuscript 
lay on the table. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Solls, don’t — 
please don’t,” she cried and has- 
tened to Serena. She all but sat 
down upon the gorgeous creation 
from the Maison of Henri Beau- 
vais before she saw it,—but righted 
herself in the nick of time. 

“What is it?” she asked, with a 
gasp of amazement for the garment 
on the bed,—‘“Have they refused 
your score?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” sobbed Serena, 
“not only that. It is my dress... 
it’s all wrong again!” Then she 
poured all the amazing history of 
her preparedness for the great oc- 
casion into Miss Sears’ sympathetic 
ears. 

“But,” cried that ingenious young 
lady, “you say there is a lot of this 
lovely material at home? Then, 
cheer up, dear little Mrs. Solls. All 
you have to do is to write home at 
once for them to send it on .. . and 
I will fix you up a gown exactly like 
those you saw to-day,” she con- 
cluded triumphantly. 

Serena, in utter despair, at first 
refused the offer, but Miss Sears 
finally won the day—and dictated 
the letter which Serena wrote to 
Callie, urging her to send on to New 
York the discarded part of her 
gown. Letter in hand, the organist 
of St. Anne’s ran down the four 
flights of stairs to the street like 
a girl, and dropped the potent mis- 
sive into the corner post-box. 

Meanwhile Miss Sears sat cross- 
legged on the davenport in Miss 
Alcott’s room pouring out the amaz- 
ing history of Serena’s dress. 
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“Think of it, Jane,” she cried 
piteously, “she has actually bought 
this luscious creation to appear in 
when ‘the author is called for.’” 

Miss Alcott passed a perplexed 
white hand over her shapely bob,— 
then ejaculated: “I have it! Let’s 
take her to see Broken Lives to- 
night. It’s the raciest musical show 
on Broadway.” Her chum jumped 
to her feet. 

“Tt will be cruel . . . like the sur- 
geon’s knife. But her eyes may be 
opened.” “And her ears,” added 
Jane,—recalling those plaintive 
lines: “When last I saw thy tiny 
form.” 


The lobby of the People’s Play- 
house bulged with churning human- 
ity, pleasure-bound. Serena’s un- 
sophisticated little form, piloted by 
the two Gothamites, was carried 
along almost without volition by the 
vibration of the mob which began 
at the street entrance and surged 
toward the ticket chopper. Vaguely, 
she was aware of a glowing scroll of 
billboards, depicting fair swooning 
women, faces upturned to dark- 
browed lovers. Zig-zags of scarlet 
type ran past her: “A Daring 


Theme ... Seductive Moments... 
Passionate Melodies . . . Flaming 
Romance...” 


Just in front of her, two little 
girls, squeezed in between a large 
woman in a fur coat and a heavy- 
set man, passed through the doors. 
A faint frown appeared on Serena’s 
forehead. Were these children go- 
ing to see Broken Lives? They 
were. The family group mounted 
the stairs ahead of her, and when 
Serena sat ensconced between Miss 
Alcott and Miss Sears, she found the 
mother and her youngest offspring 
seated at the right of their party, 
while directly in front of her the 
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paterfamilias (unable to get four 
seats together for such a popular 
show) stood removing his great 
coat. The admiring eyes of his 
daughter, aged about nine, followed 
his movements excitedly. 

“Will it begin soon, Papa?” she 
whispered, snuggling back in her 
seat. Her father, glancing over the 
list of stars on the program and 
oblivious of the questioning child, 
turned his ruddy face toward his 
wife in the back row. 

“Gilda Graylings and Tom Tom- 
lins,” he chuckled, “they’re good 
stuff. Saw ’em in A Woman's Se- 
cret.” The lowering of lights and a 
rising curtain turned his face to the 
stage. Serena checked a rising de- 
sire to grab the two little girls and 
bundle them out of the place. 

A lifted curtain revealed a sump- 
tuous setting—the ball-room of a 
Long Island country home. Moon- 
light, streaming through French 
windows, fell upon a slender woman 
dressed in white satin. She fluttered 
across the waxen floor in a sort of 
broken progress, until she stood sil- 
houetted in one of the windows 
back-stage. Her sibilant whisper 
cut the air; “He said he would be 
here... he said... Ah!” At her 
overwrought exhalation a man’s 
form appeared outside the open 
window. 

“Alicia . .. are we alone?” The 
man peered cautiously into the 
room. 

“Yes—” came the tremulous an- 
swer. “He can’t be back before to- 
morrow night, Ned. “He took the 
ten-twenty out this morning.” 

“Who won't be back, Mother?” 
asked the child at Serena’s right. 

“Hush,—never mind,” answered 
the woman, in a low, annoyed voice. 

The man entered through the 
French window and swept the satin- 
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clad figure into a mad embrace. 
“You are sure, darling? We are safe 
... absolutely safe till to-morrow?” 

“What is he afraid of, Mother,” 
whispered the absorbed child, ea- 
gerly. 

“Be still, you are annoying peo- 
ple!” said her mother sharply. The 
little girl sat forward, well on the 
edge of her seat. She was wide- 
awake and intelligent for her years. 
If her mother would not tell her 
what was going forward on the 
stage, she would find out for her- 
self. The woman in the beautiful 
satin gown which gleamed like sil- 
ver, spoke now in a strange suffo- 
cated voice,—striving to push the 
man away from her. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned,—you will never 
make me regret it? Sometimes I so 
...I think ...I feel...” 

“Don’t think,” hissed her com- 
panion fiercely. “Only feel. Let 
me teach you to forget everything 

. . everyone but me!” The man’s 
hoarse voice grew acute with in- 
creasing tension. Before his pas- 
sionate advance the woman, on the 
verge of hysteria, retreated across 
the waxen, moonlit floor. Her agi- 
tated bosom visibly heaved beneath 
its filmy swathings. The man 
seemed pursuing her about the 
room. The air grew electric. 

“What is she afraid of, Father?” 
asked the puzzled child, leaning for- 
ward and elongating her slender 
neck, the better to see the tempest- 
tossed stage. 

Serena watched an uncomfortable 
red spread upward from the man’s 
thick neck as, turning his head 
slightly, he gave a sharp, low-voiced 
command, “You mustn’t talk!” 
Then, with a baleful look at his 
wife, “Why don’t you make her 
keep still?” This unjust criticism 
caused the mother to grasp the 
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child’s thin arm in a none too gentle 
grasp; “You naughty girl,” she 
whispered, “I'll never bring you 
with me again! Now mind... not 
another word!” 

But the doings on the stage grew 
even more alarming. Balked of her 
rightful source of information, the 
child leaned over to her older sis- 
ter in the front row, and whispered: 
“I’m not afraid of a man... are 
you, Grace?” The childish ques- 
tion, disdainfully propounded for 
her sister’s ear only, brought dire 
calamity upon Joy, aged seven! 
She never knew what did happen 
on the stage,—and the last act of 
Broken Lives found her sullen and 
subdued . . . twisting her program 
about in hot unhappy little hands. 

The final curtain disclosed a 
night-club. In sharp contrast to the 
spacious freshness of the great room 
in the Long Island home. Jaded 
men sat hunched over bottle-strewn 
tables. A jazz orchestra curdled 
the turgid air of the place, to rau- 
cous rhythms a row of half-clad 
girls undulated in a snakelike line 
about the tables. One of these wom- 
en, clad only in feathers, oddly 
placed, now stood apart from the 
other entertainers. She pointed an 
elongated leg skyward while the 
chorus of old youth vociferated in 
shop-worn voices: 


“Oh, for a wicked, roving eye, 
(Point your toes and kick them 
high) 
This causes sexy stimuli. 
Oh, but a woman’s wiles are 
arty... 
Some for each man in the party!” 


At this point Joy made her won- 
derful discovery. She had not 


spoken for an hour .. . excitement 
threw discretion to the winds. 


“Mother, Mother,—it is the same 
lady! The one that wore the beau- 
tiful white satin dress. See... she 
has only a few feathers on,—Oh, 
Mother .. .” 

This time the child was answered 
from the stage. A hollow voice is- 
sued from the painted lips of the 
once lovely mistress of a country 
home: “I have lost everything... 
everything.” Seized with a fit of 
terrible coughing, the star of the 
night-club sank back upon a table 
—then the curtain fell on Broken 
Lives. 


Serena put on her hat. Tears of 
sheer perplexity and sorrowful in- 
dignation moistened her eyes. She 
experienced a fierce desire to strike 
the man and woman who were 
bundling these children carefully 
into their wraps. She found herself 
speaking instead. 

“How can they?” she asked in a 
tight, queer voice. 

“How can they what?” queried 
Miss Sears with admirable aplomb. 

“Bring them here. Just little 
children . . . and at night!” Serena 
said, indignantly. 

“Perhaps their maid does not 
sleep in,” volunteered Miss Alcott. 
“You see, if they did not bring the 
children, they would have to stay 
home.” 

“Better if they had!” snapped the 
country organist. Bravely she swal- 
lowed a lump in her throat. 

“That’s what I want to do... 
stay home. I mean to go home to- 
morrow.” 

Before the burning light in Se- 
rena’s cornflower blue eyes, and 
over the quaintness of her hat, the 
two New Yorkers exchanged 
glances. 

The ruse had worked . . . more ef- 
fectively than they expected! 
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When Christmas came again to 
New England, St. Anne, ablaze with 
light, faced the village green. There 
was an air of secret triumph about 
this old lady of a church. A winter 
moon revealed her chignon (where 
scrolled woodwork peeped out from 
under the gray cap of the spire) 
powered to a nicety. And gently 
moving snow folded a spotless ker- 
chief about her comfortable shoul- 
ders. A veritable granddame, with 
her fresh crisp frills, and a heart 
full of eager hospitality—for she 
was waiting for some one to-night 
to share her secret triumph! 

People were gathering from far 
and near to hear a Cantata written 
by one whom St. Anne loved. Who, 
so well as St. Anne, knew this mu- 
sic? Had not her entire frame rever- 
berated to its phrases, had not a 
June sun, setting through her finest 
window, given birth to a genuine 
thrill in the heart of the composer? 

Let lawyer Pickett and Judge 
Brown come, let one and all gather 
from round about,—but no one 
knew, as did the old church, the Se- 
rena who wrote the music they were 
to hear. To St. Anne she had come 
to practice as a growing girl; her 
dusky shadows had been the one 
harbor in Stoneville where her little 
ship-of-dreams could float, serene 
and undisturbed by doubt. St. Anne 
had not believed Serena when she 
heard her cry out, over the organ 
keys, that all her work was a fail- 
ure! 

And the old church was right in 
not believing; for now, over the 
star-frosted ground, sleighs were 
gliding up to the entrance. Sleighs 
full of chattering people, happy as 
only country people are happy at 
Christmastide. Small wonder that 
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the lighted eyes of St. Anne 
gleamed, and sent streaming paths 
of welcome over the snow to guide 
them to her door! 

Even Miss Sears and Miss Alcott 
had journeyed from New York to be 
present at this event, for Serena had 
grown very dear to them. When 
the two Gothamites were seated, as 
guests of honor in the minister’s 
pew, who should be discovered be- 
side them but Mr. Betts and the 
pre-medical student. These two 
young men, humbled by the strug- 
gle of the “brave little sport,” as 
they called her, had begged to es- 
cort Serena’s champions to Stone- 
ville, and were now very much in 
evidence. 

Gradually the church filled to 
overflowing, was a-buzz with eager 
anticipatory voices. Finally the au- 
dience grew quiet, wondering what 
caused the delay in the program? 
Meanwhile, a small room back of 
the organ-loft was the scene of sup- 
pressed excitement. On their knees 
beside a familiar oblong box, Cyn- 
thia Cornell and Callie were disen- 
gaging the contents from many 
fragment wrappings of tissue paper. 

“Hush, she is coming now,” whis- 
pered Callie, as her mother opened 
the outer door. With a rush, both 
Cynthia and her daughter were up- 
on her. “Now Mother, not a word 

. not a word!” cried the girl. “It 
will only take us a moment... and 
you'll look wonderful . . . just won- 
derful!” 

Calling upon the dressmaker to 
hold her Mother’s protesting hands, 
the excited girl stripped the modest 
gray silk dress from her, and, be- 
fore Serena knew what it was all 
about, a delicious exhalation, remi- 
niscent of confidence and hope, of 
heartache and bitter disappoint- 
ment, reached her. 
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“One moment, Callie,” said Cyn- 
thia, firmly taking the gown from 
the blind, ecstatic hands of girlhood 
into her own more practical ones :— 
“That velvet rose thar needs an ex- 
tra tackin,’ one moment.” The 
seamstress whipped out ever-pres- 
ent needle and thread from her reti- 
cule to anchor more securely that 
distingué touch of black which was 
“just the thing for an occasion.” 

While the stitches were being 
taken, Callie, kneeling at her 
Mother’s feet, held out the slim 
slippers of brocade. Under flaring 
gas-jets the starry rhinestone buck- 
les on the insteps glittered and 
winked up at her like Aladdin’s 
gems! Then Cynthia Cornell slipped 
the gown over her head, and the 
rich folds of a garment Serena 
thought laid away forever seemed to 
come alive. The garment clung 
lovingly to her. Her daughter tri- 
umphantly thrust her through a 
narrow doorway into the church. 

Like one in a dream Serena 
crossed the platform to take her 
place at the organ. Her face radi- 
ant, her eyes starry with joy. At 
her opening chords, a group of 
white-clad girls lifted fresh young 
voices in the first theme of the Can- 
tata. 

After the second chorus, Mr. 
Betts, the cub-reporter, leaned to- 
ward his medical friend. “Not bad,” 
he whispered. “By Gad, I’ve a mind 
to send in a write-up to my paper!” 

Warmed to life by sympathy and 
love, the composition moved on or- 
chestral fingertips from one number 
to another. Strong with the simple 





sweetness of the unsophisticated, 
the organist of St. Anne’s played on 
until she reached the closing phrase 
... that gift to her from a June 
sun shining through stained glass. 
At this point, Jim Crawford, up in 
the gallery, managed the calcium 
lights so skillfully that when the 
last harmonies died away, the group 
of white-clad girls appeared to melt 
into darkness, as though they had 
indeed been but a vision of heavenly 
light. 

A sigh of profound satisfaction. 
Then, amid a perfect storm of ap- 
plause, everyone in the audience 
pressed forward, each eager to be 
the first to clasp Serena’s hand. 

“Hold on thar, Seth,” cried old 
Mr. Hicks, deliberately pushing his 
way through the family group,— 
“hold on thar, I come first to-night! 
I knowed she was a genius before 
any of you!” he asserted trium- 
phantly. “I tell you” (here he casts 
a look of disdain in the direction of 
the visitors from Gotham) “them 
New Yorkers don’t know what 
they’ve missed!” 


The author had been called for at 
last ... not by an urban audience, 
cruel scalpel in hand, but by love 
and admiration which questioneth 
not. 

Miss Sears leaned toward Miss 
Alcott and whispered, happily: 
“May the gods grant me such an au- 
dience when I play Hedda Gabler!” 

“And me, when I sing Méli- 
sande!” responded Miss Alcott fer- 
vently, as they both grasped Se- 
rena’s outstretched hands. 











REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 
By E. I. WATKIN 


6 LJABENT sua fata libelli.” Most 

writers find a contemporary 
audience. For a few their audience 
is prolonged from generation to 
generation. But there are also those 
whose message falls on deaf ears, 
and is apparently lost. But it finds its 
audience in the end in some remote 
posterity. The Revelations of the 
fourteenth century anchoress Dame 
Julian of Norwich belong to this 
category. Within a restricted circle 
indeed she possessed her contem- 
porary disciples. But that circle 
was never very large and must soon 
have passed. For it was only in the 
seventeenth century that the record 
of her religious experiences was 
first printed. And it was not until 
the closing years of the last century 
that her book became known at all 
widely. Now editions are plentiful, 
interest awake, readers many. Evi- 
dently Dame Julian’s message is 
adapted specially for our reception, 
is spiritual food which our consti- 
tution is peculiarly fitted to relish 
and assimilate. For the present re- 
vival of interest in mysticism is not 
a sufficient explanation of her popu- 
larity. The Cloud of Unknowing, 
the Scale of Perfection, the largely 
autobiographic treatise of Richard 
Rolle—to take only her English con- 
temporaries in the field of mystical 
literature—though they attract 
many readers do not possess an ap- 
peal equally wide, a charm of equal 
power. 

But Julian’s admirers do not, I 
think, always realize wherein her 
unique value lies. They see in her 
simply a naive, child-like soul gifted 
with a peculiar charm and delicacy 


in the portrayal of her spiritual life. 
Fundamentally her religion is of the 
emotional type—an experience of 
the love of God whose attraction, 
however, she is able to transmit to 
others with an extraordinary per- 
suasiveness and fascination. She 
is this—but she is far more than 
this. And this by itself would have 
been too little for our need. For to- 
day the critical analytical intelli- 
gence in humanity is alert and ac- 
tive to a degree hitherto unknown. 
No person, no institution, no creed, 
no custom finds unquestioned ac- 
ceptance for an inherent sanctity 
attaching to them and raising them 
above rational investigation. And 
this skeptical spirit is often brought 
to religious denial or doubt by the 
fact that religious truth must be of 
its nature mysterious, that is to say 
must transcend any adequate for- 
mulation by human thought and 
language. 

And practically this denial or 
doubt is fed by our vastly increased 
awareness of those facts of experi- 
ence—human wickedness, and espe- 
cially the moral evil apparently in- 
evitable for a given character and 
environment, the suffering morally 
sterile if not devastating, the mu- 
tual stultification and frustration of 
endeavor by men in their relation- 
ships one with another—death so 
often untimely and at best appear- 
ing to reduce the whole gain even 
of the best and most fruitful life to 
nothing. In face of all this the 
merely emotional witness to religion 
is insufficient. If Julian could only 
say I have felt the love of God—felt 
it as an emotion of overwhelming 











sensible sweetness, we might pass 
her by as a sentimentalist self-de- 
ceived by the luxury of her own 
emotions turned inward for lack of 
external outlet. 

But she is far more than this. 
Her revelations of Divine Love are 
not simply waves of emotion trans- 
lated into pretty pictures however 
edifying, however charming. They 
are a series of intuitions of reli- 
gious truth, whose implications 
have been carefully worked out by 
years of meditation, guided and di- 
rected by the Catholic creed and the 
teachings of the great Catholic mys- 
tics and theologians, yet always 
kept living and personal by prayer- 
ful contact with their Divine source. 
Julian penetrates the essential char- 
acters of the Catholic and Christian 
religion with an insight, a sureness 
of touch rivaled by few. As Dante 
sees Catholicism as an organic 
whole by his artistic intuition and 
pictures it in the images of art, as 
Aquinas builds up the same whole 
in the concepts of discursive 
thought and presents it, so to speak 
externally to our reason, the mystic 
intuition of Julian views and pre- 
sents it from within to be seen as a 
whole by that specifically religious 
vision active or latent in every hu- 
man soul. Julian shows us the love 
of God not as a mere emotion but as 
the fundamental principle of the 
universe and of human history—the 
creative principle, the principle per- 
missive of the fall with all its ef- 
fects of human sin and sorrow, the 
principle of regeneration, that new 
supernatural creation which is not 
only the cure of sin and sorrow, but 
raises man to supernatural com- 
munion with God in His eternal life. 
And when the Divine Love is thus 
revealed as the ultimate reality of 
the universe, the ground from 
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which it came, the goal to which it 
is returning, the explanation and 
the unity of that perplexing chaos, 
our experience of frustration and 
disappointment, it possesses a cred- 
ibility, a persuasiveness that no lux- 
ury of subjective emotion could 
ever beget. And this Love, this 
“Goodness” which is the very na- 
ture, the “kind” of God is seen com- 
ing “downe to the lowest part of 
our need,” taking our human flesh 
and blood to become our fellow 
Servant who “hath no disdaine to 
serve us at the simplest office that 
to our bodie longeth”—for love of 
the soul that He made to His own 
likeness. So enters the human ele- 
ment in Julian’s book—a humanity 
which if taken by itself would be 
but emotion prettily dressed, but 
seen thus against the background 
of an infinite, world-embracing Love, 
as, indeed, that Love itself made 
Flesh, is a window through which 
shines the light inaccessible of God. 

“Of all the sight that I saw, this 
was most comfort to me, that our 
good Lord that is so reverent and 
dreadful, is so homely. . . . For ver- 
ily it is the most joy that may be 
that He that is the highest and 
mightiest, noblest and worthiest, is 
lowest and meekest, homeliest and 
most full of courtesy.” This dou- 
ble view of God—as the eternal im- 
mortal Love in whom all creation 
has its beginning and its end, and 
as that love incarnate in humanity 
—as our fellow-man toiling, suffer- 
ing and dying—and thus leading us 
home with Himself to His native 
eternity is the full revelation of love 
that Julian offers. In her first vi- 
sion she sees on the lower plane of 
time and sense the bleeding Head 
of the Crucified—Love in the ap- 
parent weakness of our human na- 
ture bleeding with His suffering fel- 
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lows from the blows of human mal- 
ice and ignorance. On the eternal 
plane of the Divine Spirit “the 
Trinitie fulfilled my heart of joy 
and so I understood it shall be in 
heaven without end.” And “the 
Trinitie the everlasting lover,” is 
the same lover who in the flesh is 
suffering as man on the cross. 
“When Jesus appeareth, the Blessed 
Trinity is understood as unto my 
sight.” 

On this divine and eternal plane 
God is seen dwelling in His crea- 
tion according to its capacity for 
Himself as its source, support and 
end, and the creation in turn in Him 
as His effect, vessel and purpose. 

God is seen in a point—present 
therefore in the least conceivable 
part of His creation. And “in this 
time the working of creatures was 
not shewed, but of Our Lord God in 
the creatures; for He is in the mid 
point of all things: and all, He doth. 
... There is no Doer but He.” And 
from God’s omnipresence and uni- 
versal activity she concludes “noth- 
ing is done by happ nor adventure, 
but all by the wisdom of God; if it 
be happ or adventure in the sight 
of man, our blindness and unfore- 
sight is the cause. Wherefore... 
all things that are done, are well 
done.” Thus Divine Love is not 
simply one of two opposite forces at 
work in the world, perhaps not the 
more powerful of the two, no finite 
God as Mr. Wells preaches Him, 
whose work may be frustrated by a 
final fate above him—an inscrut- 
able, possibly immoral Veiled Be- 
ing. Rather is all ultimate dualism 
seen to be false. The sole ultimate 
and Absolute Reality and Agent is 
Divine Love. All Julian’s comfort 
of God’s love depends on this fun- 
damental insight. “Oftentimes Our 


Lord Jesus said, ‘I it am, I it am 
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that is highest, I it am that thou 
lovest, I it am that is All.’” 

But sin, is this a Divine work? 
Dame Julian replies simply “sin is 
no deed.” Sin—evil is not a reality, 
but a privation of reality—it “hath 
no manner of being.” Not that sin 
is not practically a fact and a ter- 
rible fact. “If it were laid before 
us all the pain that is in hell, in pur- 
gatory and in earth to suffer it rath- 
er than sin, we should rather choose 
all that pain than sin; for sin is so 
vile that it may be likened to no 
pain which pain is not sin.” But 
as a famine is a fact, a fact of most 
hideous and terrible actuality, yet 
is nothing positive but the absence 
of food that should be there, so is 
sin nothing positive but the absence 
of goodness—of love—of God that 
should be present. Nor is this mere 
abstract metaphysical consolation. 
If sin—evil in its worst form—be 
nothing positive in the universe it 
cannot belong to the final truth of 
the universe. The vision of love 
omnipresent and omnipotent is 
valid. 

And if God is in all things it is 
even truer that all things are in 
God. For they do not contain Him 
but He them. To the vision of God 
in a point corresponds a vision of 
the world as a hazel nut so tiny and 
frail that “methought it might sud- 
denlie have fallen to nought for lit- 
tleness.” But “it lasteth and ever 
shall for God loveth it. And so 
hath all thing being by the love of 
God.” Creation is immersed in the 
Divine Love. “As the bodie is 
cladd in the cloth, and the heart in 
the bodie, so are we soule and bodie 
cladd and enclosed in the goodness 
of God.” 

And if God dwells in all things 
His special dwelling is in the hu- 
man soul. “Our good Lord shewed 




















Him to His creature in diverse man- 
ner both in heaven and in earth. 
But I saw Him take no place but in 
man’s soul... . He hath taken there 
His resting place and His worship- 
ful city out of which He shall never 
remove without end... for in us is 
His homliest home and His endless 
dwelling.” And conversely the soul 
is especially grounded and im- 
mersed in God, and the indwelling 
of the soul in God is for Julian the 
truer and more valuable aspect of 
the truth. 

Julian stresses a distinction in 
the soul between the “substance” 
and the “sensuality.” The sub- 
stance is the center ground or apex 
of the soul as other mystics term it 
—that central and normally sub- 
conscious depth which being the 
most free from the limitations of 
our more superficial psychoses is 
naturally nearest to God, and most 
capable of receiving His supernat- 
ural self-communication. For this 
reason the “substance” of the soul 
is preéminently the object and end 
of God’s creation of man. Julian 
seems to hold that in the elect,— 
those who shall finally be saved,— 
the substance is never severed from 
God even by mortal sin. Though 
her language is obscure and per- 
haps theologically inaccurate, she 
means not so much to affirm the in- 
defectibility of grace (as Calvinism 
understands it) as to express her 
intuition that in the Eternal Now of 
the Divine Life, therefore in Reality, 
the end is already in the beginning; 
and therefore that God sees the soul, 
even if in a state of mortal sin, in 
that union with Himself which it 
shall finally attain. This is God’s 


higher “doom” passed on the sub- 
stance of the soul,—its destiny to 
fulfill eternally the idea of it eternal 
in His Wisdom,—a “doom” that 
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transcends without denying the low- 
er “doom” passed on the “sensual- 
ity,’—the temporal fact that the 
soul’s temporal condition, her con- 
scious life is here and now sinful. 

And here too is a comfort of Di- 
vine Love that God sees our final 
will, our deepest, truest self and 
seeing it looks over our sin and re- 
gards us as does a Father the child 
that will love Him for all eternity. 

As created by the Divine Wisdom 
to incarnate its idea the soul is seen 
by Julian as a child born in the 
womb of Wisdom. “The Second 
Person of the Trinity is our mother 
in kind, in our substantial making, 
in whom we be grounded and 
rooted.” Julian’s simple childlike 
nature fuses with the deepest theo- 
logical insight in this doctrine of 
the Divine Motherhood—of “our 
very mother Jesus.” “Thus is Jesu 
our very Mother in kind [nature] 
of our first making.” 

“And He is our . . . Mother in 
grace by taking of our kind [na- 
ture] made.” In this twofold Moth- 
erhood of Jesus center Julian’s 
revelations of Divine Love. The 
contemplation of the eternal love of 
the Godhead as the origin, ground 
and atmosphere of our souls is an 
insufficient revelation of that love. 
It is inadequate to the grim facts of 
our temporal life, which, however 
they fall short of the Absolute 
Truth, are only too real for our ex- 
perience. And further this experi- 
ence might well make the super- 
temporal vision incredible. “I 
know,” we might reply, “that a 
world full of suffering, that appears 
for all I can see utterly without 
purpose, of ignorance that appears 
to deprive men without fault of the 
measure of light sufficient even for 
a morally good life not to speak of a 
life of religious communion with 
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God, and of sins so malicious that 
the world in which they appear 
might be the hell of a devil’s shap- 
ing, cannot be the school to which 
a loving God, ‘a very Mother,’ com- 
mits His children. Therefore, Jul- 
ian, I must prefer the plain testi- 
mony of my senses as interpreted 
by sane reason to your intuition so 
flagrantly contradicted by every 
day’s experience or report.” 

To this Julian answers with an- 
other, a complementary revelation 
of Love—the incarnation of Divine 
Love in creation, in our workaday 
world of time and space, in the very 
midst of the human struggle, the 
human defeat, the human sin, the 
human pain—the revelation of God 
our fellow-man and dying on the 
cross. And the second revelation is 
witness to the former—Jesus our 
loving Mother in His redemptive 
manhood the revelation of His di- 
vine Motherhood as the Eternal 
Wisdom. And the God-Man is not 
simply a personal Incarnation of 
Love dealing individually and ex- 
ternally with favored individuals. 
He is the center and Head of a so- 
cial incarnation, a social body of 
Divine Humanity. No one since its 
first exponent St. Paul has grasped 
the “solidarity” of Christian re- 
demption and sanctification more 
firmly than Dame Julian. “The 
mid Person of the Trinity would be 
ground and head of this fair kind 
[redeemed humanity] out of whom 
we be all come, in whom we be all 
enclosed.” 

Redeemed humanity is one idea 
in the Divine Wisdom, and this one 
idea is embodied in the Incarna- 
tion. God “maketh no departing 
in love between the blessed soul of 

1As it includes the personal incarnation of 


God in Christ, and His social incarnation in 
the church body of Christ. 
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Christ and the least soul that shall 
be saved. .. . For all mankind that 
shall be saved by the sweet Incarna- 
tion and Passion of Christ, all is the 
manhood of Christ, for He is the 
Head, and we be His members. 
God’s son might not be separate 
from Adam, for by Adam I under- 
stand all men—Our Good Lord 
shewed His own Son and Adam but 
one man—for in the sight of God 
all man is one man, and one man is 
all man.” Thus the sufferings of 
Christ are one with ours, and ours 
with His. Since suffering human- 
ity was with Him on the cross, from 
His thorn-crowned brow dripped 
the blood of our anguish, the cold 
wind of our desolation and need 
parched His Body, and in His 
wounded Heart Julian sees the 
home of His elect. And Jesus in 
His mystic body, as the Head of 
that body suffers in all the suffer- 
ings of. His members, bears the pain 
of their sin and atones for their 
guilt. 

The atoning remedy of sin orig- 
inal and actual Julian calls “the 
working of mercy.” “The working 
of grace” is the sanctification of 
the redeemed which raises them 
above nature to a supernatural com- 
munion with God and whose hap- 
piness, she insists, surpasses that 
lost by the fall, or even that which 
without the fall could have been be- 
stowed on man. Together they are 
the divine deed of human restora- 
tion to our original source, ground 
and exemplar, the Divine Wisdom 
when the individual “diversities” 
(refractions of the one human 
idea), that “flow out of Him to 
work His will” are “brought into 
Him again by grace.” 

The accomplishment of this deed 
must be the supreme object of our 
prayers, not, as Julian is careful to 

















explain, because the deed depends 
on our prayer, but because God 
wills to accomplish it through our 
prayer. Prayer is therefore not an 
indispensable aid given by man to 
the fulfillment of God’s plan for the 
sanctification of humanity but a 
means whereby the soul that prays 
enters into that Divine operation, 
and by uniting its will to the Divine 
will for human salvation, that is 
for God’s external glory in His hu- 
man servant and son, admits that 
operation to work in itself, fills it- 
self with the Divine Goodness 
which is the substance of all the 
particular manifestations of God 
in man, the mysteries of Jesus and 
the prayers of the saints. And such 
prayer is at once a prayer of quiet, 
a rest in the infallible will of God 
whether we experience His saving 
presence or not, and an active co- 
operation with the “deed” of salva- 
tion. 

Julian’s intuition of this deed 
and its presupposition, the fallen 
state of humanity took shape in a 
vision, a parable, at once a sensible 
vision and an intellectual under- 
standing. This is the parable of the 
lord and the servant, in which 
beauty of form is united with depth 
of meaning to a degree preéminent 
even in Julian’s revelations. Its 
theme is that of the great evangel- 
ical parables of the prodigal son 
and the lost sheep. It is indeed the 
parable of the prodigal son inter- 
preted and expanded in the light of 
developed Catholic theology. To be 
appreciated it must of course be 
read in full. I can but give the 
synopsis. 

God is seen seated as a royal lord 
on the “earth barren and desert.” 
This desert is the human soul in its 
capacity to receive God indwelling 
it by sanctifying grace. In front of 
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him stands a servant in the short 
kirtle of a laborer, a kirtle, toiled- 


stained and torn. The Lord dis- 
patches him to bring “a meat which 
is lovesome and pleasing to the 
Lord.” This meat represents re- 
deemed humanity. “The servant 
moveth in great haste for love to do 
his Lord’s will. And anon he fall- 
eth in a slade and taketh full great 
sorrow ... and he may not rise nor 
help himself. And the most mis- 
chief that I saw him in, was failing 
of comfort; for he could not turn 
his face to look upon his loving 
lord, who was to him full near. 
And I beheld if I could perceive in 
him any default; or if the lord 
should assign him any manner of 
blame. And verily there was none 
seen. .. . And continually his lov- 
ing lord full tenderly beholdeth 
him. . . . Then said this courteous 
lord in his meaning: ‘To my be- 
loved servant, what harm and dis- 
ease he hath had, and taken in my 
service for my love, yea, and for his 
good will? Is it not reason that I 
reward him, his prey and his dread, 
his hurt and his maim, and all his 
woe? And not only this, but fall- 
eth it not to me to give him a gift, 
that be better to him, and more 
worshipful than his own heal 
should have been; or else methink- 
eth I did him no grace.’” Finally 
therefore the servant is seen—no 
longer a servant but the Son seated 
by His Father’s side wearing the 
robes and crown of His Divine Maj- 
esty. 

The son is a complex figure and 
in this very complexity the image of 
redemption. For he is at once 
Adam in his fali and restoration, 
Jesus Christ the second Adam in 
the freely chosen humility of His 
human Incarnation and passion, 
and the entire body of humanity 
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that fell in the first Adam and is 
reunited to God in the Second. 
Therefore in one passage the serv- 
ant’s fall is Adam’s fall, in another 
it is the taking of human flesh by 
the Eternal Son—‘“the Son standing 
before the Father in Adam’s kirtle.” 
In virtue of this solidarity God be- 
holds Adam and all his posterity 
that are finally saved as one man 
with His Son. Therefore also when 
Adam fell, by virtue of God’s pres- 
ent vision of his final restoration in 
Christ, he is seen in union with God, 
the object of the Divine Love. And 
the same is true of the individual 
falls of every one of the elect. “For 
the great endless love that God 
hath to all mankind he maketh no 
departing in love between the 
blessed soul of Christ and the least 
soul that shall be saved. . . . Christ 
in his body mightily beareth us up 
into heaven. For I saw that Christ, 


us all having in him that shall be 
saved by him, worshipfully pre- 
senteth his Father in heaven with 
us: which present full thankfully 


His Father receiveth.” This inclu- 
sion of the souls of the elect in His 
mystical body wherein they are 
born to eternal life in God is the 
second motherhood of Jesus, the 
motherhood of His humanity. 

It is worked out in beautiful de- 
tail by Julian who shows how Jesus 
performs for us all the tender of- 
fices of a mother—feeding us with 
His own flesh and blood in the 
Blessed Sacrament, as a mother 
feeds her infant with the milk of 
her breast. And the motherhood 
of His humanity renders palpable 
and visible the Divine Motherhood 
of which it is the consequence. Be- 
cause Jesus in His Godhead bears 
the souls of the elect as creations 
of His Substantial Wisdom, reflec- 
tions of the Divine Idea of Man, in 
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His humanity he effects the fulfill- 
ment of this eternal idea and des- 
tiny. As He is Wisdom in human 
flesh, so are the saved Ideas of that 
wisdom in human flesh, as such not 
to be lost by sin original or actual 
but to be restored and raised to 
their Divine Source till the idea is 
an accomplished fact. Thus the 
transcendental and eternal view of 
God and of the human soul in Him 
at once grounds, and is itself mani- 
fested by the immanental and tem- 
poral view of the redemption and 
sanctification of the elect in God In- 
earnate. And both are one Love— 
revelation of Divine love, the “good- 
ness that cometh down to the low- 
est part of our need.” 

But all are not saved. Some, 
however few, will never return to 
God but will be excluded from His 
presence for ever. Julian feels the 
difficulty—feels it more acutely 
perhaps than any Christian till 
modern times. And she lays her 
difficulty before God. The Divine 
Answer is itself difficult—the prom- 
ise of a hidden deed to be done at 
the last day whereby all shall be 
made well that is not well. And yet 
the teaching of the Church that 
there is an everlasting punishment 
of self-exclusion from supernatural 
union with God stands firm. “I 
shall keep my word”—the revela- 
tion committed to the Church—‘“in 
all things.” 

Can we accept this apparently 
self-contradictory utterance as a Di- 
vine Truth, or is it Julian’s mis- 
take? However we answer, or if we 
leave the problem unanswered, this 
at least stands firm—God is love— 
and in the light of the whole truth 
to be manifested in God’s final man- 
ifestation we shall see that all He 
has done is well. And for persua- 
sion to this truth there is Julian’s 














revelation of God’s love, so power- 
fully apprehended, so widely ex- 
plained, so winningly pictured. Cer- 
tainly Julian has produced no new 
proof of the Divine Love. What 
fuller proof could be given than 
Jesus Christ incarnate for us, and 
for our sake crucified? But her 
revelations are a light cast on the 
crucifix displaying its meaning as 
the revelation of God’s character 
and purpose for man, its meaning 
also as the actual condescension of 
that eternal Love to serve and to 
raise us. At the opening of her vi- 
sions Julian saw “a light held in 
the image of the cross,” when her 
“sight had begun to fail,” “when it 
waxed as dark about me in the 
chamber as if it had been night,” 
and “all that was besides the crosse 
was uglie and fearful.” Only too 
often the chamber of our human 
life, the world is so “uglie and fear- 
ful” that the sight of faith is nigh 
to fail us and darkness gathers 
around the soul. Our personal sin 
and weakness, our apparent inca- 
pacity to find God, and in humanity 
at large, the sin and the ignorance, 
the folly and the degradation, the 
suffering often so unmerited and 
apparently so purposeless, loom so 
hideous and so terrible that we can 
see nothing besides. In this dark- 
ness the light of Julian’s message 
reveals the crucifix as the manifes- 
tation of God, as eternal and om- 
nipotent love. “Would’st thou wit 
thy Lord’s meaning? Wit it well, 
love was his meaning. Then was I 
learned that Love is Our Lord’s 
meaning. And I saw full surely in 
this and in all, that ere God made 
us, He loved us, which love was 
never slacked, nor never shall. And 
in this love He hath done all his 
works: and in His love He hath 
made all thing profitable to us: 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 
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and in His love our life is everlast- 
ing ... and all this shall we see in 
God without end.” 

But perhaps Julian’s message is 
itself incredible. In face of all we 
have known and know of the pain 
of humanity, of the agonies of the 
late war, of the agonies of a so- 
called peace, of the starvation of 
Central and Eastern Europe, of the 
massacres in Asia, of the semi-star- 
vation and degraded environment 
of the slum dwellers at home, of 
babies and old women accidentally 
burned alive, of children tortured 
by their own parents, of invalids 
dying in the throes of cancer, above 
all in face of the sin of humanity, 
that moral cancer in which Julian 
saw all evil summed and consum- 
mated, her message of love may 
sound a mockery of human woe, 
herself seem the victim of a pitiful 
illusion for which she refused even 
those poor pleasures this wretched 
and fleeting life might have given. 
Then indeed is the world without 
God, its meaning not love but the 
despair of unconscious silence, of 
the void in which reéchoes the cry 
of our torment. 

But she comes to us with the cre- 
dentials of personal experience. 
And she comes to relate, though 
with a unique beauty of manner an 
experience shared by thousands 
scattered through diverse lands 
and epochs, and implicit, even par- 
tially manifest, in the religion of 
millions. Can illusion produce, not 
only a deep and enduring happi- 
ness, but a wisdom lofty indeed but 
broad also and sane, values spirit- 
ual and moral of a rich and har- 
monious content, widespread oc- 
currence and substantial identity? 
M. Henri Barbusse, though himself 
lacking all religious belief, says of 
its most evident obstacle “la souf- 
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france c’est la profoundeur méme.” 
And if Julian’s revelations be after 
all the truth, if for all its ugliness 
and seeming power evil be without 
ultimate, therefore without final 
reality, if human history despite its 
pitiful record of crime and suffer- 
ing be the course of a servant who 


HEAR THOU, BELLE MARIE! 


came from God and is returning to 
Him again, if the soul cau pass be- 
yond the changes and disappoint- 
ments of time to an eternal Good- 
ness that dwells in its depth, wraps 
it about on all sides and comes 
down to the lowest part of its need, 
—if love is His meaning? 





HEAR THOU, BELLE MARIE! 


By Harry Noyes Pratt 


SAINTE Marie la belle, 
Hear thou my prayer! 
Bring him again to me, 
Safe from the wild sea 
Holding him there. 
Sainte Marie, belle Marie, 
Hear thou my prayer! 


Hear me, and pity! 
Strong is the sea, 
Ruthless and wild. 
Man hath no voice; 
Man hath no choice— 
Man is a child 

In the arms of the sea. 
Hear then, and pity! 


Sainte Marie la belle, 
Hear thou my prayer! 
Be thou his guiding light! 
Bring him safe home to-night, 
Safe in thy care. 
Sainte Marie, belle Marie, 
Hear thou my prayer! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E Church is unique. She is 

not to be compared and con- 
trasted with other institutions. 
And whenever the mind allows it- 
self to identify Her cause with some 
lesser cause—whether it be with an 
esthetic movement or a social pro- 
gramme, with Conservative politics 
or with Labour politics—the result 
is always disastrous. For the 
Church is made to suffer for the 
sins of Her ally. Of all such iden- 
tifications the most dangerous and 
the most false is that of the free 
Catholic society with a society in 
which a clerical oligarchy is al- 
lowed to regulate the every-day af- 
fairs of the secular majority—the 
identification, that is to say, of Ca- 
tholicism with clericalism. The 
Church is a free society, in which 
the priest, it is true, has an all-im- 
portant function, but of which the 
layman is as much a member as the 


priest. 
—CuristopHer Horus, The Monstrous Regi- 
ment. 


All works [of art] must become 
old and insipid which have tried 
only to be modern, a shrewd phi- 
losopher has warned us. It is be- 
cause so many of our light-hearted 
young lions have consented “to 
smell of time rather than of eter- 
nity” that they find themselves 
more hopelessly irrelevant than last 
year’s date-pad. 


—Lawrence GitmMan, in the Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 7th. 


I wish to complain against the 
common and culpable misuse of the 
term democracy as a synonym for 
republicanism. Time and again 
one hears persons who should 





know better, talk about democracy 
in this country, for example, as if 
something like it really existed here. 
They discuss “democracy on trial,” 
“democracy’s weakness,” and so on, 
when it is perfectly clear that they 
refer only to the political system 
known properly as republicanism. 
The fact is that republicanism, 
which is a system theoretically 
based on the right of individual 
self-expression in politics, has as yet 
done but little for democracy, and 
that democracy is less developed in 
some republican countries, as 
France and the United States, than 
in some others, like Denmark, 
whose political system is nominally 
non-republican. 


—ALpert Jay NOCK, 
Thing. 


On Doing the Right 


The combined culture of the an- 
cient classical world was powerless 
either to save humanity or even to 
produce happiness. But at the mo- 
ment when the entire intellectual 
world was bankrupt, something 
happened in Bethlehem. 

—WiruiuMm Lyon Puxetps, in Scribner’s, 
April. 

Humanism, properly understood, 
is, I believe, the only antidote for 
the poison of mechanism which is 
making our civilization one vast ma- 
chine for production and consump- 
tion. But it must be humanism, not 
a cult, not a refusal of life as it is in 
favor of life as it is deduced from 
books. That life is out of control 
now is notorious, but it will never 
be brought back by cursing from a 
hill top. It is better to ride the ma- 
chines than pretend that they can 
be disinvented; wiser to guide a civ- 
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ilization than to oppose it utterly. 
A true humanist will first of all 
prize what he can find of worth in 
his own times, remembering that no 
age was ever golden. He will be 
more eager to encounter the vitality 
of the creative spirit wherever and 
however it is manifested than to set 
up his categories, even though he 
will never confuse intensity with 
greatness or be content with mere 
impressionism. Well aware of what 
has been best in the past, he will 
meet the present with open eyes, 
holding his principles as a man 
holds a line of poetry in his mind, 
ready for the new word which will 


bring the verse to life. 
—Hewnay Serer Caney, in The Saturday Re- 
view, Feb. 22d. 


At Oxford in the ’eighties, I 
should say the whole of our set was 
free from vice and we thought it 


the worst possible form to indulge 


in obscene language. But in specu- 
lation we were ready for anything, 
from the absurdity of the marriage 
laws and the anti-social influence of 
a belief in God to the desirability of 
encouraging suicide—on which I 


myself wrote a persuasive essay. 
—Grserr Munaay, in Harper's, January. 


A book was sent me the other day 
by a gentleman who pins his faith to 
what he calls the Nordic race; and 
who indeed, appears to offer that 
race as a substitute for all religions. 
Crusaders believed that Jerusalem 
was not only the Holy City, but the 
centre of the whole world. Mos- 
lems bow their heads towards 
Mecca and Roman Catholics are no- 
torious for being in secret commu- 
nication with Rome. I presume 
that the Holy Place of the Nordic 
religion must be the North Pole... 
The only thing that puzzles me is 
that the Englishmen who now call 
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themselves Nordic used to call 
themselves Teutonic; and very often 
even Germanic. I cannot think why 
they altered this so abruptly in the 
autumn of 1914. Some day, I sup- 
pose, when we have diplomatic dif- 
ficulties with Norway, they will 
equally abruptly drop the word 
Nordic. They will hastily substi- 
tute some other—I would suggest 
Borealic. They might be called the 


Bores, for short. 
—G. K. Cuesterton, The Thing. 


“The amount spent by a moderate 
steady drinker in the old days will 
buy an automobile on the instal- 
ment plan” (Samuel Crowther) .—If 
prohibition under the Volstead act 
has brought about national hypoc- 
risy, become an irritant in our deal- 
ings with friendly neighbor nations, 
swept aside many traditional con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom 
and vastly increased the scope and 
savagery of our criminal procedure 
just how many automobiles must 
be bought upon the instalment plan 


in order to strike a balance? 
—Heywoop Broun, in The Telegram, March 
7th. 


One of the most obvious marks 
of uncultured people is their way of 
blurting out what they think to be 
their inmost life-secrets to the first 
new-comer who is patient, kind, or 
inquisitive. It is a shrewd proof of 
how much more cultured, in the 
deepest sense of the word, illiter- 
ate country-people often are than 
clever city-people, that the rustic 
nature is cautious, crafty and slow 
in speaking of its interior life. Such 
a nature possesses an innate per- 
sonal dignity and reserve in these 
subtle things, whereas the other 
gives himself away as soon as he ap- 


proaches a stranger. 
—Joun Cowper Powys, 
Culture. 


The Meaning of 











Materialism, once a scientific the- 
ory, is now the fatalistic creed of 
thousands, but materialism is noth- 
ing better than a superstition on the 
same level as belief in witches and 


devils. —Joun Scotr HALpaNne. 


It is a striking proof of the pre- 
servative power of readjustment 
that the Roman Catholic Church in 
the midst of so many external trans- 
formations, still demands the same 
kind of faith that John the Baptist 
demanded; I mean faith in another 
world. The mise-en-scéne has 
changed immensely. The Gospel 
has been encased in theology, in rit- 
ual, in ecclesiastical authority, in 
conventional forms of charity,—like 
some small bone of a saint in a 
gilded reliquary; but the relic.... 
is genuine and the Gospel has been 
preserved by these thick encrusta- 
tions. Many an isolated fanatic or 
evangelical missionary in the slums 
shows a greater resemblance to the 
apostles in his outer situation than 
the Pope does; but what mind- 
healer or revivalist nowadays 
preaches the doom of the material 
world and its vanity, or the reversal 
of animal values, or the blessedness 
of poverty and chastity, or the in- 
firmity of natural human bonds, or 
a contempt for lay philosophy? Yet 
in his palace full of pagan marbles 
the Pope actually practises all this. 
It is here and not among the mod- 
ernists that the Gospel is still be- 


lieved. 
—Georce SANTAYANA, Modernism and Chris- 
tianity. 


Using the pyramids as an argu- 
ment, or the flivver, one can con- 
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vince himself that man is a very 
wonderful creature. Using the elec- 
tron or the milky way, the case is 
not so easily proven. Compared to 
our caveman ancestors we have 
made great progress. Compared to 
what remains for us to learn, what 
we know seems of little conse- 
quence. Even this old earth—one 
of the smallest planets in one of the 
smallest systems—holds many rid- 
dles we have been unable to solve. 
As a matter of fact, no man has yet 
climbed its highest hill or pene- 
trated more than a mile or so be- 
neath its surface. We have a right 
to hope for progress in improving 
our own conditions because of what 
we have already achieved along that 
line, but have we any right to ex- 
plain Creation as if we understood 
it? 

—M. E. Tracy, in The Telegram, March 15th. 

Literature in this country, to get 
on its feet, needs as much scholar- 
ship as the best specialists are put- 
ting into the realignment of texts. It 
needs the vigorous emotions of the 
revivalist who shoots glory like an 
unstopped oil well. It needs the 
subtle reason which our lawyers are 
expending so fatuously on a legal 
system fifty years out of date. It 
needs more intellectual honesty 
than most American cities could as- 
semble to meet a hurry call. And 
it needs all the imagination we have 
used in business, admittedly great, 
multiplied by ten, and lifted above 
the production stage to the place 
where one considers not where do I 


eat? but, Why do I live? 
—Henry Serer Caney, in The Saturday Re- 
view, March 8th. 





REVEREND THOMAS McMILLAN, C.8.P. 
An Apostolic Educator 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN 


WAY back in 1857, when Isaac 
Hecker, the Superior of the 
Paulist Community, wrote a signifi- 
cant passage into the text of his 
book, Questions of the Soul, he prob- 
ably did not dream that it could 
easily serve as an epitome of the 
life of one of his own congregation 
who would be celebrating the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood in 1930. Yet no ver- 
bal description is more apt for the 
Rev. Thomas MeMillan, C.S.P., than 
this one, taken from Father Heck- 
er’s little book: 


“Among those who have a 
marked destiny there is a class of 
souls that cannot satisfy their na- 
tures with the common modes of 
life. A hidden principle leads them 
to seek a better and more spiritual 


life. The longing after the Infinite 
predominates in these souls and all 
other ties must be loosed and sacri- 
ficed if need be to its growth and 
full development. Many thoughts 
come to these souls which stretch 
far beyond the limits of man’s rea- 
son; noble hopes and aspirations, 
heroic deeds of sacrifice, and bright 
dreams of a holy life awake them 
in their midnight slumbers, indicat- 
ing a life beyond mere human 
strength. Such are the hidden ways 
of God’s providence in preparing 
that class of souls, which He has 
chosen to do a great work—to live 
above the race and the common life 
of men and to act upon society with 
a divine energy.” 


It was because he could not sat- 
isfy his nature with the common 
modes of life, that Thomas McMil- 
lan entered the Congregation of 
St. Paul the Apostle upon leav- 
ing Seton Hall College, South Or- 
ange, N. J., in 1874. This present 
month of May marks the comple- 
tion on the part of Father McMillan 
of fifty years of active service as a 
priest, publicist, and educator. 

Born of Irish parentage in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, on the thirteenth of 
June, 1851, Father McMillan came 
to this country when he was three 
years of age. His parents settled 
in New York City and sent the boy 
first to a private school conducted 
by an emigré Irish scholar and 
eventually to the old Public School 
located on West 47th Street. In 
1862 young McMillan matriculated 
at Seton Hall College, then under 
the directorship of the future Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. He left Seton Hall 
in 1874 and immediately began the 
study of philosophy at the Mother 
House of the Congregation of St. 
Paul in New York. 

As he moves about that same 
Mother House to-day, white-headed 
and venerable, yet possessed of the 
keen mind, the facility of expres- 
sion and above all of that great ca- 
pacity for sympathy that has en- 
deared him to thousands of church- 
men and laymen alike, Father Mc- 
Millan is reminiscent of that glo- 
rious period of plain living and high 
thinking which marked the later 
part of the nineteenth century. Not 














that he is old-fashioned,—no one 
could be more modern,—but as he 
sits in the library of the old Moth- 
er House of the Paulists on 59th 
Street, one can almost sense a re- 
semblance that marks him not only 
spiritually, but even physically, as 
a true son of Father Hecker. 

As the oldest living Paulist, 
Father McMillan is fond of going 
back in memory to the early days 
when the Paulists were a young and 
struggling community. In 1874, 
there were great minds in charge of 
the Mother House, Isaac Hecker, 
Augustine F. Hewit, George Deshon 
—and with due respect to the pow- 
ers and talents of the others, the 
most intellectual of this group was, 
according to Father McMillan, Au- 
gustine F. Hewit. 

Father Hewit, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, and a former Epis- 
copalian clergyman, at that time in- 
structed the Paulist students in 
philosophy, and his clear thinking 
and fervor made an impression up- 
on Father McMillan. The pupil 
made rapid progress and after 
studying theology for three years, 
Father McMillan was ordained by 
Bishop Lynch of Charleston, S. C., 
in 1880 in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle. 

Father Hewit was so impressed 
by Father McMillan that he made 
him his assistant and also delegated 
him to take charge of the Sunday 
School at the Mother House of the 
Paulists. 

Space does not permit us to retell 
in full the story of this unusual ven- 
ture, probably the first Catholic 
Sunday School in the United States 
to be organized and conducted on a 
systematic pedagogical basis. The 
experiment started by Father 


Hecker in 1860 attracted wide at- 
tention because of the unusual re- 
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sults secured, and visitors, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, came from all 
parts of the country to visit the 
school and confer with the director, 
Father McMillan. Newspapers and 
magazines wrote appreciations of it 
and an account of the various con- 
ferences and child study groups 
held under the auspices of the 
school would fill pages. G. Stanley 
Hall and Nicholas Murray Butler 
were among the many educators 
who expressed an interest in the 
work Father McMillan was doing. 
Father Hecker had written: “The 
Catholic Church like her Divine 
Master, draws from the mouth of 
babes and sucklings her most per- 
fect praise. The altar, the crucifix, 
the robed priests, the surpliced ac- 
olytes, the pictures and the statues 
of holy saints, the stained glass 
windows, the organ, the bells—all 
combine to give the child’s picture- 
loving mind, a better and more sub- 
lime idea of religion than years of 
reading and preaching can do.” 

All of these aids in inculcating 
the spirit of religion were in evi- 
dence at St. Paul’s and before long 
the Children’s Mass at the church 
on 59th Street attracted wide atten- 
tion. A writer in the New York 
Sun, after a visit to Father McMil- 
lan’s protégés wrote: 


“TI can say that never had I as- 
sisted at Mass with such fixed at- 
tention and recollection as the 
morning on which I first heard that 
service for the children in the Paul- 
ist Sunday School. The entire con- 
gregation of the children not only 
assist, but the assistance is made 
more intensely practical by the con- 
certed and modulated prayers re- 
cited aloud. By the aid of good 
specimens of art, the symbolic 
teaching of religion is conveyed to 





the child. The Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, C.S.P., has sought to sur- 
round the children with storied pic- 
tures of the life of Our Lord and 
representations of holy men and 
women. From stained glass win- 
dows and decorated walls there en- 
ter into the lives of the children— 
some of them coming from the poor- 
est classes of our great city—an 
educational influence which other- 
wise they would not know. 

“Nor is the influence of literature 
neglected. The more advanced stu- 
dents have the free use of a well- 
equipped circulating library con- 
taining wholesome books, among 
which works of biography and fic- 
tion are prominent. Thus, the vari- 
ous aids approved by the best prin- 
ciples of pedagogy are employed in 
the Sunday School as supplemen- 
tary to the direct teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine.” 


Professor E. C. Knapp, of Clark 
University, a Protestant, called the 
school one of the seven remarkable 
Sunday Schools in the United 
States. In a survey report he made 
the following comments: 


“It is situated in the heart of 
Manhattan, not in a quiet, residen- 
tial section of the city. On all sides, 
are noise and confusion and outside 
attractions. Nevertheless, if you go 
to church on Sunday morning a lit- 
tle before nine o’clock, you will see 
the streets thronged with girls and 
boys; sixteen hundred are hurrying 
along to be in Sunday School on 
time. 

“As you enter the room, you find 
the boys and girls unusually active. 
They are chatting with each other 
and are telling the teachers of their 
experiences and adventures during 
the week. Sixteen hundred voices 
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make considerable noise. Sudden- 
ly, a little bell is heard and the organ 
begins to play. Immediately there 
is perfect silence, the entire school 
rises and the celebration of a simple 
Mass begins. This instantaneous 
attention is a marvel to all who visit 
the school. The fact that the boys 
and girls are given considerable 
freedom before the school begins 
seems to aid in securing perfect at- 
tention when it is desired. 
“Instruction in classes begins aft- 
er Mass and continues for more 
than an hour. A Sunday School 
manual prepared for the school con- 
taining hymns and prayers, is given 
to each one. Some Protestants 
think,” adds Mr. Knapp, “that only 
the catechism is used in a Catholic 
Sunday School. In this school the 
Bible is studied all the time. There 
is a Child’s Bible especially for the 
little ones and the teacher shows 


them a picture and tells them the 
story.” 


Father McMillan’s interest in the 
general problems of pedagogy soon 
led him to codperate in other edu- 
cational projects. He promoted a 
Child Study Conference in 1898 and 
secured among other prominent 
educators, Professor G. Stanley Hall, 
the well-known authority on child 
psychology, to give one of the ad- 
dresses. In 1895, Father McMillan 
had contributed an article on “Par- 
ish Schools in the State of New 
York” to the Educational Review, 
then under the editorial supervi- 
sion of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
In this article he justified the atti- 
tude he had taken before the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1894. It is significant 
that in 1904, when Dr. Butler as 
president of Columbia University, 
was seeking an authority on the 








subject of Catholic education that 
he sought out Father McMillan and 
invited him to participate in a con- 
ference on contemporary Educa- 
tional Problems held at Teachers’ 
College. Father McMillan spoke on 
“Education from the Roman Cath- 
olic Viewpoint.” Other speakers 
were President Butler, Felix Adler, 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, John H. 
Finley and Professors James Mc- 
Keen Cattell, Frederick J. Wood- 
bridge and Livingston Farrand. 

In this same year 1904, Arch- 
bishop Farley approved the plans 
for a general meeting of Sunday 
School workers which had been sub- 
mitted to him by Father McMillan, 
and by invitation of the Superior 
General of the Paulist Fathers, the 
Very Rev. George Searle, a two day 
conference of Sunday School work- 
ers from all over the country was 
held at the Paulist Church, New 
York City. Father McMillan chose 
his favorite topic, “Pedagogy and 
the Catechism.” Shortly before the 
conference he had been made a 
member of the Diocesan School 
Board by Archbishop Corrigan. 
Cardinal Farley paid him a personal 
tribute by writing: “The work of 
training in Christian Doctrine those 
who are to move the minds and 
souls of children is of supreme im- 
portance among us to-day. It is a 
marvel to you, no doubt, as well as 
to me, that we had not taken 
thought of such an important phase 
of educational work until recently.” 

Father Hecker during his life 
time had attempted to marshal into 
a sort of Apostolic army the laymen 
and laywomen of the United States 
whom he hoped would convert 
America by means of personal ex- 
ample and the no less effective 
media of platform and pen. With 


this in mind, he established THE 
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CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, which eventually 
became the chief organ of expres- - 
sion of a large number of educated 
Catholics who through its pages 
helped to foster an active interest in 
Catholic art, literature, music and 
philosophy. Father McMillan be- 
came one of the assistant editors 
and from 1888 on, conducted the de- 
partment of the magazine devoted 
to promoting reading circles. 

These reading circles were an out- 
growth of that thirst for culture 
which marked the late eighties and 
early nineties, and from them 
emerged the very definite movement 
dedicated to the cause of Catholic 
education which materialized even- 
tually in the Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

The Reading Circle Movement in 
the United States has had its partial 
historians, but when the complete 
story of the Catholic groups is writ- 
ten, no name will be more promi- 
nent in the annals of the movement 
than that of Father Thomas McMil- 
lan, C.S.P. 

As Father McMillan has written 
elsewhere: “The Reading Circle 
represented an organization of 
forces along Catholic lines to coun- 
teract the desultory and aimless 
search for knowledge. Many were 
found in need of advice and compe- 
tent direction in regard to elective 
post graduate studies. The Circle 
could be relied on to assist in the 
circulation of good books, while op- 
posing at all times the pernicious in- 
fluence of worthless publications. 
At their meetings local speakers 
were invited to discuss current 
topics, thus aiding the formation of 
public opinion on right lines. For 
the first time, in many places, Cath- 
olics realized that they were wel- 
come to assist in suggesting books 
for the public library, and cheerful 
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recognition awaited them as leaders 
in the movement for social better- 
ment.” 


When a convention of the Apos- 
tolate of the Press was held in Janu- 
ary, 1892, in New York City, under 
the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, 
it brought together the pioneer 
workers for the Reading Circle 
Movement, and it was discovered 
that the Reading Circle established 
by Father McMillan in 1886 for the 
graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday 
School, ranked first in date of for- 
mation. From then on the move- 
ment spread. 

In order to establish a central bu- 
reau for the guidance of the Catholic 
reading public and so actualize one 
of Father Hecker’s noblest dreams, 
Tue CATHOLIC Wor~Lp in June, 1889, 
announced the formation of the Co- 
lumbian Reading Union, which was 
located at the house of the Paulist 
Fathers, 415 West 59th Street, New 
York City. Father McMillan, its 
guiding spirit, has told us the story 
of that enterprise in his own chroni- 
cle of the movement: 


“An appeal was made for the 
voluntary coéperation of those hav- 
ing a knowledge of books, so that 
guide lists might be prepared at 
small cost for those seeking the in- 
formation thus rendered available. 
Catholic writers were especially in- 
vited to take part in the new move- 
ment; assistance was also expected 
from librarians and others qualified 
to make selection from the best 
books published. Many individuals, 
as well as those identified with Cath- 
olic Reading Circles, gladly donated 
small sums of money, besides giv- 
ing their time and energy to make 
known the ways and means of ex- 
tending the influence of Catholic 
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literature and to secure a plan of 
deserved recognition for Catholic 
authors in public libraries.” 


As the Reading Circle Movement 
progressed, what the Catholic 
Church stands for spiritually and 
culturally was slowly brought home 
to ever-widening circles of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. As de- 
fined in the literature of the Move- 
ment, the purpose of the Catholic 
Reading Circles was 


“to get and disseminate Catholic 
knowledge and culture; to stimulate 
a zealous pursuit for Catholic study, 
research and accomplishment; to 
foster, promote and popularize 
Catholic truth as found in history, 
science, art, literature, and religion; 
to cultivate and encourage an inti- 
macy with the history, philosophy, 
and literature of the Catholic 
Church in all its aspects and atti- 
tudes; to give those who desire to 
study an available opportunity to 
follow a prescribed course of the 
most approved reading; to enable 
those who have made much prog- 
ress in education, to review and ex- 
tend their studies; and to encour- 
age and urge home reading on sys- 
tematic and Catholic lines.” 


Soon the need for state organiza- 
tions and unions was evident. Then 
as a part of the extension program 
of the movement two Summer 
Schools were organized—one, the 
Columbian, at Madison, Wisconsin, 
and another, the Champlain As- 
sembly, the present Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America, at Cliff 
Haven, New York. 

Father McMillan was one of the 
pioneer founders of the Cliff Haven 
Summer School and although he is 
now in his seventy-ninth year, he 














is still active as Secretary of the 
School’s Board of Studies. In 1916, 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Summer School Father Mc- 
Millan published a significant his- 
tory of the movement. In this his- 
tory, Father McMillan said: 


“The object of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School is to increase the facili- 
ties for busy people as well as for 
those of leisure to pursue lines of 
study in various departments of 
knowledge under the guidance of 
specialists. It is not intended to 
have the scope of the work limited 
to any class, but rather to establish 
an intellectual center where anyone 
with serious purpose may come and 
find new incentives for self-im- 
provement. All branches of human 
learning are to be considered in the 
light of Christian truth, according 
to Cardinal Newman’s declaration: 
‘Truth is the object of knowledge of 
whatever kind; and truth means 
facts and their relations. Religious 
truth is not only a portion but a 
condition of knowledge. To blot it 
out is nothing short of unraveling 
the net of University teaching.’” 


As one of the officials of the Sum- 
mer School it has been one of Fa- 
ther McMillan’s duties for the last 
thirty-nine years to greet and enter- 
tain various visitors of note. Presi- 
dent McKinley visited the school in 
1897 and Cliff Haven was the scene 
of the only public reception he per- 
mitted during his first visit to Lake 
Champlain. Among other distin- 
guished visitors were President 
Taft, Admiral Schley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

According to the Annals of the 
Summer School, Father McMillan 
acted as official host on the occasion 
of the visit of Cardinal Gasquet, 
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the distinguished historian. The 
Abbot Gasquet seems to have car- 
ried home with him to England 
some very pleasant memories of Fa- 
ther McMillan and the Summer 
School, for he mentions both in an 
enthusiastic article in the Dublin 
Review for 1909. 

The Abbé Félix Klein of the Cath- 
olic Institute of Paris, also seems to 
have had vivid recollections of Fa- 
ther McMillan, for he wrote in his 
book, America of To-morrow: 


“No one can resist Father Mc- 
Millan when he has set himself to 
do a duty or render a service of 
some kind. One should know this 
Irishman, rotund and frank, and 
his quiet manner of arranging 
things. He is the man who brings 
you documents, gives you introduc- 
tions, arranges a program, the per- 
sons to see, the walk to take, who 
takes you in hand and rides with 
you four days at a time without a 
stop, from train to train, from boat 
to boat, showing you all, explaining 
all, in his own sardonic but pleasant 
way, in English, that one can hard- 
ly understand and _ interspersed 
with bits of French pronounced 4 
la diable; remaining all the while 
the most devoted, the gayest, the 
most entertaining companion of the 
trip.” 


“The most entertaining compan- 
ion of the trip”—that is Father Mc- 
Millan to-day as he sits in the li- 
brary of the old Mother House of 
the Paulists on 59th Street and 
takes one back with him on the 
wings of memory to the days of 
Hecker and Deshon and Hewit. 
That is Father McMillan as he 
stands on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, cane in hand, and points out 
every nook and corner, alive with 
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historical interest, including Crab 
Island, far out in the Lake where 
looms the memorial to the valiant 
Commodore MacDonough. Father 
MeMillan had a signal influence in 
having this memorial erected, in 
commemoration of the almost for- 
gotten battle of Lake Champlain in 
which MacDonough conquered a 
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British squadron on September 11, 
1814. What better companion could 
one wish for than this white-haired 
Paulist who has not only “fought 
the good fight” for fifty years, but 
who all the while, has “lived above 
the race and the common life of 
men and has acted upon society 
with such a divine energy”? 





THE GRACE OF GOD 


By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


Beauty is mine for to-day— 
Song that a passing bird sings, 
Fairness of fruit out of reach, 


Sparkle of dew, 


Down of the butterfly’s wings, 

Bloom of the ripening peach— 

All that is precious and fleet 

And fragile and tenderly sweet: 

All that is artlessly gay— 

Colors of garden and forest and cloud, 
Texture of little soft winds in the rain, 
Warmth of delight and caprice of parole, 
And comfort of peace after pain: 

All that is true— 

Standing the test of denial and doubt, 
Turn the light on as you will, 

Or—turn the light out,— 


Shining revealingly still. 




















THE HAPPIEST GARDEN BLEND IN THE WORLD 


By FRANK R. ARNOLD 


“"T*O-DAY I am taking the sun- 

shine as they say in Provence. 
I am taking it on the Luxembourg 
terrace at the foot of the statue of 
Marguerite de Navarre. It is a 
spring sunshine, heady as unrip- 
ened wine. I am sitting and think- 
ing. My thoughts come out of my 
head like foam from a bottle of beer. 
There is not much depth to them 
but the way they snap amuses me.” 
Thus Anatole France once mused in 
the days of Sylvester Bonnard and 
thus with less “foam” I mused one 
morning when I came home to Paris 
after a long absence and went to re- 
visit the most homey corner of the 
city, the Luxembourg garden, to 
give myself up to the garden pas- 
times of fldnerie, fléme, and philos- 
ophy. 

I did not have Anatole’s seat on 
the terrace with its vistas over to- 
ward the Pantheon, up toward the 
Observatory and back over the play- 
ground, all three shaded by horse 
chestnut trees or plane trees art- 
fully trimmed into cathedral-like 
arches of lofty spring green. I was 
over by the Géricault fountain in 
the midst of the clicking of croquet 
balls, the gurgling of babies, and the 
June glory of the rose garden. It 
was good to be back in that beauti- 
ful serenity, that nature enhanced 
by art that the French love so much 
and do so well. It was good to 
think of famous people who had 
loved and haunted those shades. I 
remember how Pasteur, a student 
at the Ecole Normale, up on the St. 
Genevieve mountain long before he 
had brought home his bacteria, had 
discovered the dissymmetrical crys- 





tals of tartrates one afternoon, then 
had rushed out of the laboratory, 
thrown his arms around a labora- 
tory assistant and dragged him off 
to the nearby Luxembourg garden 
to tell him about his discovery and 
to gloat over it. It was and is a 
good garden to gloat in and that 
morning when I came home to its 
country quiet and city detail I, too, 
was ready to gloat, for it came over 
me with a Pasteur-like rush that 
here was the perfect city garden, 
the model for Europe and America, 
the accessible backyard garden for 
thousands of apartment house 
dwellers, the playground of hun- 
dreds of city children, the revery 
realm of students and the courting 
retreat of Parisian young men and 
maidens, as well as a mother’s out- 
door sewing room and a permanent 
open air sun parlor for babies. In 
short because of its easy accessibil- 
ity and its many-sidedness, the hap- 
piest garden blend in the world. 
The American park falls into two 
classes. It is either an expensive 
flower garden in the heart of the city 
or a vast country park on the out- 
skirts. The Luxembourg is a com- 
bination of the two with the latter 
preponderating for here, with the 
city all around, the Latin Quarter 
inhabitants as well as the ancient 
nobility of the Saint Germain quar- 
ter may find at their door the happy 
peace of the country together with 
all the charm of formal city gar- 
dening. The park is as much a 
blend of harmonious elements as 
the most successful sauce that ever 
made a gourmet’s mouth water. 
A garden like a married couple 
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must stand an all-the-year-round 
test and in winter comes the hard- 
est. And so the first element in the 
garden blend is sunshine, the sunny 
open spaces, the sunny corners near 
the hawthorn trees on the terrace, 
and above all that sunny winter 
walk, sheltered from cold winds, 
that the Italians loved to put into 
their gardens and whose value they 
probably first discovered in clois- 
tered gardens. In the Luxembourg 
the sunny walk is an open space be- 
tween the rose garden and the mu- 
seum, cut off from winds by the 
building on the north and by high 
trees all around. It is mainly fre- 
quented by nursemaids with their 
babies, and elderly gentlemen who 
go there every sunny noon in win- 
ter for a bath of violet rays which 
by February attain an almost Afri- 
can intensity as you cuddle up in 
the museum buttress corners or 
pace around among the nurses. By 
spring the wall is lined with orange 
trees in tubs whose fragrance in 
June calls out the lovers when the 
babies and grandfathers have gone 
to bed. The sunny walk for leisure- 
ly, elderly pacing or the sunny cor- 
ner for the baking, drilling-in sun 
bath in winter or spring is an abso- 
lute necessity in any garden that we 
are to love the year round. The sun 
bath in the sheltered corner may be 
taken in any climate on a fair day 
and then is the time to ponder over 
past garden joys and plan for the 
future. 

Another element in the Luxem- 
bourg garden blend is the bucolic. 
Whether we live in city or country 
we all inherit from our Eden an- 
cestors a slant toward rural-mind- 
edness that makes us love country 
life in all its city forms from seed 
catalogues to grape vines. The Lux- 
embourg, surprisingly enough, has 
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no grape vine. It is the only thing 
lacking in a well-nigh perfect pic- 
ture. But it does have hawthorns, 
fruit trees, and an apiary, and it 
mows its lawns with a scythe. All 
the southeast corner of the garden 
is given up to dwarf fruit trees be- 
longing to a horticultural society. 
The pear trees rise up in candelabra 
form and the cordon apple trees are 
trained along wires. Each fruit is 
watched as tenderly as a child and 
incased in a paper bag to preserve 
it from contact with city bugs. Near 
the fruit trees under fragrant lin- 
dens are about twenty hives of bees 
which manage to make a living in 
the garden and serve as a laboratory 
for the students who attend the 
spring bee lectures given by a pro- 
fessor from the Grignon Agricul- 
tural College twice a week in the 
park pavilion. Bee people are as 
interesting to meet as garden lovers 
and although the short backed 
chairs of the auditorium will sooner 
or later cut your back in two you 
will enjoy watching that audience 
made up of war widows with crépe 
veils, old men killing time, and keen 
young people from the provinces or 
suburbs to whom bee keeping is to 
be their means of livelihood. No 
wonder that the statue of Adam and 
Eve is placed between the apiary 
and the orchard in the midst of a 
stretch of green lawn over which 
each week passes a well-handled 
scythe which cuts as evenly and 
surely as any lawnmower. The 
grass is full of marguerites. The 
bees buzz in the lindens. Parisians 
saunter happily among the fruit 
trees. The mower swings his scythe 
with the grace of a Greek athlete. 
From the open door of the pavilion 
comes the energetic voice of Pro- 
fessor Mamelle discoursing on bee 
diseases. In the midst of the lawn 














Adam and Eve are linked in an eter- 
nal embrace and smile at the scene. 
It is all essentially bucolic, a park, 
a paradise, an Eden. Anything but 
a conventional Paris of the boule- 
vards and the Folies Bergéres. 

And children love the garden as 
well as older people. Every after- 
noon the garden is full of them, es- 
pecially the little ones who squat 
happily in the paths with their tin 
pails and shovels and make loaves 
and cakes of damp sand as indus- 
triously as though they were the 
leading bakers of the quarter. Near 
by, maman or grandmére darns 
socks while a priest sauntering 
along in comfortable old shoes looks 
up from his breviary and gives a 
Victor Hugo smile at the thrifty ris- 
ing generation. On Thursday, the 
day when French children have no 
school, the playground spaces are 
crowded with older children. They 
need no playground equipment 
for they are French children en- 
dowed with an imagination which 
can transform the garden into sea- 
shore or happy hunting grounds. 
Squads of boarding school girls or 
boys promenade about the garden or 
play tag, or tennis, or drop the 
handkerchief. Little boys sail boats 
on the octagonal basin, a most sat- 
isfactory pastime, for boats always 
arrive in some accessible port. How 
can they help it on a lake that can 
be easily run around in five min- 
utes? There are no ice cream cones, 
no hot dogs, no merry-go-round, no 
automobiles, no vehicle, but a baby 
carriage, no noise, no rowdyism, 
nothing but flowers, trees, sunshine 
and happy young people. The par- 
ent or school chaperon is always 
sitting near by and that as well as 
the fact that the French child is 
content with a garden and his im- 
agination makes for a_ tranquil 
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scene. About three or four in the 
afternoon the old men come to the 
croquet ground and until eight 
o’clock you can watch them play. 
In the evening the working people 
come to the garden to walk about 
among the fruit trees and the roses 
to see, like Clemenceau, “What the 
Lord has been doing” to their fruit 
and flowers during the day. Only 
Clemenceau did it in the morning 
and looked only at his beloved roses. 
Never did Rotarian take a more lov- 
ingly proprietary interest in his na- 
tive town than does the Parisian of 
the Left Bank in his Luxembourg 
garden. 

Sunny corners, bees, orchards and 
children all work together to make 
up this garden which is even more 
an epitome of all France than Bos- 
ton Common is of all New England. 
Over all hovers the creative spirit 
of Le Nétre. Just as at Versailles 
you find in the Luxembourg com- 
bined together, fountains, E] Dorado 
vistas, English lawns, and Italian 
flower beds bordered with box. All 
rural France is there from the mar- 
guerites of the meadow to the ole- 
ander and the pomegranate of the 
Mediterranean. All French thought 
is there in the statues from the 
French queens to the romantic 
Géricault and the sugary Massenet, 
to say nothing of Watteau and Paul 
Verlaine. No wonder Latin Quar- 
ter students find the atmosphere 
stimulating, heady, and paradox 
provoking as they think of the rev- 
olutions in art that the Luxembourg 
Museum stands for and the upheav- 
als in politics to which the Luxem- 
bourg palace bears witness. The 
skyline of the garden includes 


buildings that stand for French 
scholarship and standards. The ob- 
servatory out beyond Carpeaux’s 
fountain is French mathematics. 
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The Pantheon is French philosophy. 
The Odeon is France encouraging 
the young actor and the youthful 
playwright. The towers of San Sul- 
pice reveal the religious thought of 
Bossuet still persisting, still a solace 
to France in spite of Renan and An- 
atole France. Truly the garden 
blends together not only all France 
but all thinking from Adam and 
Eve to modern senators. 

This backyard Eden of the Latin 
Quarter has many a suggestion for 
the visiting American even of the 
Mr. and Mrs. Haddock variety. We, 
too, after sitting in the garden for 
a few hours, will resolve that in both 
our private and public gardens there 
shall be sunshine for the body, vis- 
tas for the soul, color for the eye, a 
fountain for the ear, serene quiet 
for the mind, happy children for us 
to watch and a statue of Pan to shed 
everywhere his radiant smile. 


Above all, the Luxembourg garden 
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blend will remind us that though 
the Browning best is yet to be and 
happiness is ever elusive there was 
and still is happiness without ma- 
chines, noise, and vulgarity. That 
happiness may come from garden 
qualities alone and they are ever- 
lasting. The Frenchmen never tires 
of good things simply because he 
has had them many years. He still 
loves bicyles, scythes, basket pic- 
nics, churches, Faust, Cyrano, and 
the Cid. More than all else he loves 
his backyard garden and if he can’t 
have that he loves a quiet city gar- 
den of the Luxembourg variety. The 
oldest of the Parisian gardens is 
still the best and that, too, with but 
little change in the centuries. Let 
us hope that some Andrew Carnegie 
follower in public benefactions will 
be eager to give us quiet gardens in 
the heart of our cities. They minis- 
ter to the soul even more than pub- 
lic libraries. 


DEAD SEA FRUIT 


By M. M. 


MEN praised his deeds 

Till he, poor fool, did deem 

Them worthy of their high repute. 

Then slumbering Conscience woke 
And spoke 

God’s verdict “Dead Sea Fruit.” 
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By JoseEpH F. THOMAS 


E was smiling with his lips but 
weeping with his eyes. Some- 
thing within him was aching. It 
pained; and with the knowledge 
that comes with age Father Ber- 
nard knew what it was. They call 
it life. It began nine years ago, 
when by a sudden trick of fate he 
found himself guardian of Ave 
Croupier, his sister’s orphan. It 
was a startling, swift-moving inci- 
dent. Father Bernard, engrossed in 
his parish at Newboy, received one 
morning a letter from his sister tell- 
ing him that she and her husband 
and child were off on their vacation 
to visit the missions in the South- 
west—“We are driving, because we 
can stop as long as we please wher- 


ever we please. Ave is simply over- 


joyed. She has been reading in 
some book or other about the old 
friars, and she does nothing but 
talk about them and the missions 
the whole livelong day.” Two days 
later a telegram arrived, notifying 
him of his sister’s death and asking 
him to go and claim the body. Be- 
fore his arrival, his brother-in-law 
also expired. 

It was an accident, he learned. A 
speeding truck crashed into them at 
a crossing, made junk of the car, 
pinioned the husband and wife be- 
neath the wreck, and hurled little 
Ave, who had been asleep in the 
tonneau, out on the road. The par- 
ents never regained consciousness, 
but Ave, having sustained only a 
few bruises and knocks, gave the 
authorities the information about 
her uncle, Father Bernard. 

A month passed. The funeral 
had been swift. An early settle- 


ment was made with the accident 
insurance company. Father Ber- 
nard was appointed legal guardian 
of Ave and both returned to New- 
boy. But what was he to do with 
her? He was now close to sixty; 
the wrinkled brow, the crow’s-feet 
around his eyes, the thin, gray, silky 
hair, all attested to this. He knew 
enough theology to minister well to 
the spiritual needs of his parishion- 
ers, but, when it came to raising a 
pretty, little, twelve-year-old girl 
into a proper young lady, Father 
Bernard felt keenly the ignorance 
of a bachelor. 

His first impulse had been to 
send her immediately to a convent 
school; but she was so young, he 
thought, to go out amid strangers. 
Then again, the graduates of con- 
vent schools are not always pos- 
sessed of that perfection the Alma 
Mater had instilled, and Father Ber- 
nard was one who praised these 
Alma Maters with caution, though 
his own sister was one of their 
alumnz. On the other hand, what 
would he do with her at home? 
Having lived those long, solitary 
years of his priesthood, he won- 
dered how he could accustom him- 
self to a child in his home. He 
could hear doors slamming, fre- 
quent laughter, shrill talking. All 
this, he felt, would be—at least irk- 
some. He had been about to say a 
nuisance. He saw complications 
arising in the classroom because of 
partiality shown “to the pastor’s 
niece.” He knew human nature too 
well to expect otherwise. 

What would his sister, Ave, have 
him do? So often had they talked 
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over plans and schemed schemes to- 
gether! She had schemed with him 
when the school was built, for she 
was a business woman. He had 
consulted her when the church was 
frescoed. Now, when her word 


would be infallible, she could not 
speak. 


The late August sun had fled into 
the west, leaving its scarlet cloak 
spread out over the horizon. Father 
Bernard rocked back and forth 
upon his porch, pondering over the 
problem that was his. In the front 
yard, Ave was chattering to Mrs. 
Keane, the housekeeper, who was 
picking flowers for the altars. The 
little chit was talking merrily and 
the ringing of her child’s voice 
floated up to the old pastor. With 
each turn of the head the long, 
black curls pranced about on her 
shoulders. Now one saw the smil- 
ing whiteness of a pretty face, now 
the inky blackness of a curly head. 
Father Bernard watched. 

Suddenly the prancing curls were 
twirled about and Ave came run- 
ning up the pathway. Father Ber- 
nard stopped rocking. The curtain 
of the years was ripped aside—a lit- 
tle frame house, white, trimmed 
with blue, and little half-moons in 
the shutters; a long flower garden 
with its big rose bushes, near which 
a head of black curls pranced about 
on childish shoulders; a quick turn 
of the head and the elder Ave run- 
ning to the arms of a new alter 
Christus. No, he could not send her 
away to school this year. Ave was 
too much like his sister who—was 
dead. 

“Look, Uncle Bernard! 
first gladiola to bloom! I’m going 
to put it on your desk.” And she 
slipped past him into the house. 

“No,” he muttered, as through 
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the window he saw her at his desk, 
“she must stay here till she is 
through the grades. And then...” 
But he would not finish. 


School opened, and “the pastor’s 
niece” entered the eighth grade. 
Newboy talked; for Newboy was 
just an overgrown town with two- 
thirds of its population Catholic. 
The big paper mill and the two 
woolen mills employed the bulk of 
the working people, with a few com- 
muting to the city. And so, when 
Ave Croupier entered the parish 
school, the town talked, because, 
long before Father Bernard had 
come to a decision regarding his 
niece’s education, every gossip in 
Newboy had expressed “the best 
thing to do with her”; though all 
the gossips were not in concord- 
ance. 

But gossipmongers are not in 
the habit of advising old pastors 
about the care of young wards. 
Thus Father Bernard was left to 
battle alone with his problem. The 
leaves had turned to russet and red 
and brown, and the wind had 
robbed them from the trees, and 
two or three light snowfalls had 
provided a new background for the 
drab town, before the old priest felt 
the sting of small town gossip and 
knew that his fears of last summer 
were well founded. 

He had expected Ave’s presence 
in his home to be a source of irrita- 
tion to such an old, sequestered 
bachelor as himself. Having dwelt 
so long in a sort of mental and spir- 
itual sanctuary, he feared that the 
free buoyancy of youth was about 
to desecrate his shrine. He had pre- 
pared himself to tolerate all kinds 
of childish thoughtlessness, yet be- 
fore Christmas came along the old 
man had cast aside all apprehen- 
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sion concerning his ward. The 
child was a little lady. Doors were 
shut quietly. Her conversation was 
subdued. Bursts of laughter were 
only occasional, but then Father 
Bernard himself smiled, for he 
knew that the housekeeper was tell- 
ing some comic tale about Ireland. 
Nor could a face in Newboy keep 
serious when Mrs. Keane told the 
story of Fitzgibbons’ Bearded Ghost, 
or recited that piece of doggerel 
called “The Pig in the Coffin.” 
Moreover, when Ave entered his 
study, a little knock always pre- 
ceded, and she always waited for an 
answer. Then she would say “Are 
you busy, Uncle Bernard?” or “May 
I come in, Uncle?” She would curl 
herself up in a chair and talk about 
her mother and father, or the book 
she was reading, or Mrs. Keane’s 
latest story. She seldom mentioned 
school or her classmates or her 
playmates. She seldom spoke of 
the town or its people. She seemed 
to consider them as subjects to be 
ignored. When Father Bernard 
talked about them, she refrained 
from comment. 

The old man loved her company 
and her chatter, for her every move 
reminded him of his sister. The 
way Ave curled up in his big, 
leather armchair with her legs 
drawn up beneath her; the way she 
would toss her head back and gaze 
at the ceiling; her little manner- 
isms of speech and her quick ges- 
tures; all awoke in Father Bernard 
dreams of yesteryear, all conjured 
up visions of long ago. The little 
lady, whose presence he had ac- 
cepted with apprehension, was 
stealing his heart away. 

Christmas came along and with 
it the school’s Christmas play. The 
Sisters had full charge of this, and 
it was not until the day of the show 
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that Father Bernard knew that Ave 
had the leading réle. It was a Sun- 
day. The work of the morning al- 
ways kept him busy, and just be- 
fore dinner a sudden sick call hur- 
ried him out of the house. He re- 
turned late. Ave was gone. Mrs. 
Keane told him that the play had 
started. Hardly tasting his dinner, 
he went quickly to the school hall. 
A chorus was singing; the hall 
was darkened and Father Bernard 
slipped into one of the back rows. 
He was actually nervous. He felt 
himself quivering. Try as he 
would, he could not steady himself. 
The chorus stopped and out of its 
depths skipped Ave singing a carol, 
singing high and sweet against the 
breathless silence that came upon 
the audience. Father Bernard 
watched and listened. A smile of 
joy was twitching at his lips. A 
smile of happiness was twinkling in 
his eyes. A burst of applause; an 
encore, and in the midst of it this: 
“Hm! I can’t see why they 
clapped so much. She ain’t as good 
as some of our own what were born 
and raised right here in Newboy. 
Little Dorothy Connor f’r instance!” 
“Of course not! She can’t hold a 
candle to our Geraldine who was 
leadin’ lady last year and is only 
in the chorus this. And when it 
comes to speakin’ pieces, why she’s 
not in it with our Geraldine! But 
then, we know who her uncle is.” 
The two whispers of envy and 
jealousy, caught between the si- 
lence and the carol melody, struck 
deep into the old pastor’s heart. A 
chill ran through his body. A mist 
slipped over his eyes. He was not 
thinking. He was mentally repeat- 
ing those bitter words. The gossip, 
the envy, the jealousy had wounded 
him. The old man rose unsteadily, 
and quietly stole back to the rec- 
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tory. The mist in his eyes was 
thicker now. He felt it. Yes; it 
was tears. 


June was almost over. The trees 
were heavy with leaves. The sweet 
fragrance of flowers hung about the 
rectory garden. Dawn was wel- 
comed by a twittering world of 
birds. Dusk crept up softly, peace- 
fully, like a nun passing through 
the cloister. June, its murmuring 
leaves, its chanting birds, its roses, 
its peace, its dreams! Father Ber- 
nard was dreaming of the elder 
Ave. He was getting old, he told 
himself, old, for the young dream 
only of the future. He dreamed of 
his sister as she met him after his 
ordination, when they went arm 
about each other up the walk to 
greet his mother. He heard Ave 


singing a motet at his first Mass. 


It was an Ave Maria and he felt the 
depth of her prayer as she repeated 
“ora, ora, ora pro nobis.” He re- 
membered the day he visited her at 
the convent; how proudly she 
showed him off and introduced him 
to her girl friends; how talkative 
she was when they were strolling 
about the campus, and how precise 
when she served luncheon in one 
of the visitors’ parlors. But, it was 
all a dream, a beautiful dream of 
the past. 

Ave and Father Bernard were 
finishing their supper. The child 
had been unusually silent during 
the meal, but the old priest, im- 
mersed in his plans for the annual 
bazaar, had not noticed it. She 
seemed worried, troubled; as 
though she feared something. 
When they arose, Father Bernard, 
as was his custom, went out to fin- 
ish his office. 

“Uncle Bernard, can I talk with 
you when you finish your brevi- 
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ary?” Ave was troubled, for that 
was the time she always went to 
him when some little problem of 
childhood was bothering her. She 
always went in the soft hour of twi- 
light, when the garden seemed like 
the church after Benediction, silent 
with the silence of reverence, sweet 
with the odor of incense. 

“Surely, Ave. Ill not be long. 
It’s so light outside, that I think 
I'll say it on the porch.” 

For the first time he noticed her 
troubled look. What was on her 
mind? He let the leaves of the bre- 
viary fall through his fingers twice 
before opening it. The calmness of 
twilight, the slight stirring in the 
tree tops, the motionless sky, the 
sweet smell of flowers had ever 
helped him to pray with complete 
forgetfulness of all else. Yet to- 
night the stirring of the tree tops 
sounds like the rush of wind 
through the woods in mid-October, 
the odor of flowers seems like a 
heavy oriental incense. Thoughts 
of his niece would intrude. At last 
he finished and sat down, anxious, 
wondering. Ave came out and cud- 
died up in the swing next to his 
chair. For a few minutes there was 
only the twittering of birds. 

“Well, Ave, what great mountain 
of trouble are you carrying about 
now?” The old man spoke lightly. 
He wanted to help her unburden 
herself. He wanted to quiet him- 
self. 

“Uncle Bernard, I heard that 
when people die, everything they 
own is left to their children. Did 
mama and papa own much?” 

“Why, they weren’t in a class 
with John D. Rockefeller, but they 
weren’t ready for the poor house 
either.” 

“Do you think ...I thought...” 
she stopped. From the side of his 
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eye Father Bernard saw her choke 
back a sob. “I thought maybe I 
could go to school next year, away 
to school, away from here.” 

Her voice had startled him. 
“Away from here, Ave?” 

The sob that was choked back 
broke through this time and the 
tears that had been fought off con- 
quered. She was crying, softly, bit- 
terly. They were tears that came 
from a burdened heart. Father 
Bernard was quickly at her side 
with his arm around her. He tried 
to calm her. But he was bewil- 
dered. It was the first time since 
the funeral that he had known her 
to burst into tears. Then her tears 
were mingled with his as the two 
bodies were lowered into the grave; 
now her tears were unexplainable 
to him. 

“Surely you can go away to 
school, Ave. You can start as soon 
as it opens and it will be the one 
that your mother went to.” It was 
said. The words, the decision, 
which he had hoped to avoid yet 
knew he could not, had been ut- 
tered. The little lady who had 
mended his heart after his sister’s 
death, who had stolen that heart 
away, who was a living character in 
an old man’s dreams, was going to 
leave the gray haired old pastor. 

Gradually the crying ceased and 
Father Bernard heard the poem of 
sorrow that was written on that 
little heart. 


She had gone, just as the sum- 
mer had gone with its morning 
freshness and drooping flowers. 
The brown, dry leaves were whis- 
tling and frisking about on the side- 
walks and the bare trees loomed 
coldly up into the dull, gray sky. 
The flowers had faded and the 
bushes stood in their gaunt naked- 
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ness. She had gone and all the 
beauty of life seemed to have gone 
with her. 

In his study Father Bernard sat 
alone and lonely. A month had 
passed since Ave’s departure and 
he missed her. He was thinking 
not of the dream-colored long ago, 
but of the past year when youth 
had invaded the cloistered solitude 
of his life. The old man was pic- 
turing that evening in June when 
Ave told him how she disliked New- 
boy; how the women had spoken 
meanly about her in her presence; 
how her classmates were jealous of 
her clothes and how they snubbed 
her. And then she told him she 
had no playmates; no, not one. 
Youth had passed through his clois- 
ter and left but the fragrance of a 
memory. 

The green, perfumed spring, and 
the russet, spicy-smelling autumn 
had come and gone many times. 
There had been numerous letters, 
short vacations at Newboy, now 
and then a hurried visit to the con- 
vent. The little girl had grown into 
a tall, fair, serious-looking young 
lady, with thoughts and opinions of 
her own. The old man had grown 
older, with many lines on his face, 
with a slight stoop and a slowness 
of movement. 

Then one summer Ave announced 
that she was going to finish her 
studies at the state university. Fa- 
ther Bernard demurred at first. It 
was irreligious or at best non-secta- 
rian, he said. But he soon gave in. 
It seemed he always gave in to Ave, 
from that evening in June when he 
had promised to send her away to 
school. She wanted to study mod- 
ern literature and the modern 
drama, she told her uncle, and they 
did not teach these courses at the 
Sisters’ college. And so Ave went 
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to finish her studies at the state uni- 
versity. 

Through those eight years Father 
Bernard had hoped and planned for 
a parish in the city; away from 
Newboy with its gossip and jeal- 
ousy that had branded a cross on 
his niece’s heart; away where he 
and the little lady, who had stolen 
his heart, could live through years 
of happiness. No, she would not 
keep house for him. She would 
just do as she pleased, and would 
plan his plans with him and scheme 
his schemes, as her mother had 
done those long years back. There 
were two appointments vacant now, 
and the old priest felt that one was 
to be his. The old, Romanesque 
church of St. Martin was in need of 
a pastor. It was a large parish with 
two curates. Too great a responsi- 
bility for such an old man as him- 
self, Father Bernard was wont to 
remark. The other vacancy was 
in the small parish of St. Teresa, 
just on the edge of the city. The 
stately Gothic steeple towered high 
above the tallest trees. The pointed 
arches, the pillars whose tops were 
lost in the shadows, the colored 
windows mellowed by the sunlight 
of years, created an atmosphere of 
nearness to the Kingly Dweller. 
Yes; Father Bernard thought he 
would prefer St. Teresa’s; and Ave 
with her delicate appreciation of 
beauty would love the church. 

He would know on Saturday 
morning when the first mail ar- 
rived, and at noon, when Ave came 
home, he would show her the ap- 
pointment;—‘“a kind of graduation 
present,” he told himself. 

Alone, the priest knelt at the 
prie-dieu making his thanksgiving. 
During Mass he had prayed with all 
the fervor that was his for his niece, 
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who was returning to give the magic 
touch of life to an old man’s 
dreams. He begged for the parish 
of St. Teresa that he might make 
her happy. He prayed with his 
whole being, and felt that his 
prayers were answered. The few, 
who had assisted at Mass, had long 
since gone, and the priest knelt 
alone in the cool, dim silence. Soon 
he arose, genuflected and hurried 
into the rectory. His mail was at 
his plate. There was a letter from 
Ave and one from the Cathedral of- 
fice. The others did not interest 
him this morning. They could 
wait. 


He opened Ave’s. 


“Dear Uncle Bernard: 

“I shall not be able to go down 
to Newboy on Saturday. In fact I 
shall not be down at all for a while. 
To-day, Friday, I married David 
Racine in the Catholic chapel of the 
university, and we are off to the 
missions in the Southwest on our 
honeymoon. Please forgive me for 
not telling you .. .” 


The rest he could not read. That 
mist was in his eyes. 

Ave was not coming home; no, 
not at all. He was to be alone and 
lonely. Something within him was 
aching. It pained him. “Please 
forgive me...” Could he? Could 
he forgive? She had been the cen- 
ter of his plans, and now— It hurt, 
oh, so much! Suddenly he threw 
back his drooping shoulders, sat 
with his head erect and forced a 
smile to his lips, though tears were 
in his eyes. 

“You selfish, old man, you! It’s 
only life!” he muttered. “Only 
life!” and brushing aside that mist 
he opened the letter from the Ca- 
thedral. 
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PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 
By KATHERINE BREGY 


BrinGeEs of the world— 

How you stretch, multitudinous, infinitely varied, 
Across space, 

Arches of power and of grace, 

Symbols, each of you, like a flag unfurled! 


Buoyant bridges bathed in the Paris sunshine; 

Gray, brooding bridges of London town; 

Old, closed bridges made into bazaars for gold and silver, 
Or into sermons with your storied Dance of Death, 

Or into prisons where the last, quick breath 

Of men once free is pressed into a sigh: 

Across you flows one stream unending, 

And beneath you, another. 


As the stag leaps 

From rock to rock, you leap— 

Or as the rainbow stretches serenely 

From cloud to cloud. 

And over the abyss, human feet go 

On their glad, sad business; 

And still the straight bridge is the brittle bridge, 
And the curve of beauty is the curve of strength, also. 


Other bridges there are, not made with hands: 
Mysterious currents woven in far-off lands— 
Bridges of love, spanning the incalculable space 
From heart to heart; 

Bridges of vision, springing victorious from the sod; 
Bridges of faith, from man up to his God— 


Who, in the beginning, 
Threw out the pulsing, pitiful bridge 
Of human life: 

That the soul, His affianced wife, 
Might step between two eternities. 
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Its Devotional Spirit 


By CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


INCE the anti-Christian cam- 

paign waged against religion in 
general has been started by the Bol- 
sheviki, the question of a possible 
reunion between the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Russian Orthodox 
Churches has once more come to 
the front in Russia. The two de- 
nominations, united by suffering en- 
dured in common, and armed 
against a common danger, are per- 
haps nearer to one another to-day 
than they have ever been since the 
revolt of Photius against Rome di- 
vided them. And, curious to say, 
one of the men who in the past 
worked most ardently to bring 
about this reunion, and sincerely be- 
lieved that it was but a question of 
time, the Russian religious philoso- 
pher and writer, Vladimir Solovieff, 
always predicted that it would be 
at last affected after a bloody rev- 
olution had transformed the whole 
of Russian society, and caused it to 
turn its attention once more to- 
wards religion in general, and the 
strengthening of its own by a union 
with Rome, against which there ex- 
ists absolutely nothing in the con- 
stitution of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, except a few minor points, 
and the one essential question of Pa- 
pal Infallibility. Reunion is evidently 
not impossible. It has been attained 
with the Ruthenian, Roumanian, 
Serbian, Bulgar, Melchite or Greco- 
Arab, Georgian, Greek and Italo- 
Greek Churches, which have now an 
arrangement with the Vatican, and 
are recognized by Rome, while al- 
lowed to retain their own rites, and 


to use their own languages in 
church services and ceremonies. 
Their clergy also is married, with 
the exception of the bishops, and 
what is permitted to these different 
communities, would surely be con- 
ceded to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the psychology of which is 
known to no one better than to the 
present Pope, who had the oppor- 
tunity to study it closely during the 
time spent in Poland as Apostolic 
Nuncio and Delegate. 

If we study closely the spirit of 
the Russian Church, we find that it 
is not at all so hostile to Rome as it 
was supposed to be, when its official 
head the Czar, reigned in Russia, 
and when it was reduced to the con- 
dition of a political instrument in 
the hands of his government. In fact 
the two Churches, the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Russian Orthodox have 
so many points in common, and 
there is such a great similarity in 
their devotional and religious life, 
that a reunion would pass almost 
unnoticed among the lower or peas- 
ant classes, while the educated 
would welcome it as a natural con- 
sequence of the terrible trials Rus- 
sia has had to undergo and is still 
undergoing to-day. 

It is this similarity I would like 
to point out to those Catholics for 
whom the Russian Orthodox reli- 
gion is more or less a mystery, and 
who have not had the opportunity to 
notice how closely related it is to 
their own Church. I would like also 
to dispel certain prejudices which 
exist against it, and to show how 









most of the time these prejudices 
repose on ignorance or a misrepre- 
sentation of facts. 

For instance, we hear that the 
Russian Church is absolutely hostile 
to the Pope. And yet people forget, 
or often do not know, that reverence 
for the person of the Holy Father 
is such a fundamental part of the 
Orthodox faith, that in the room 
where the Holy Synod—which was 
the ruling power in the Church— 
held its sittings, an armchair re- 
served for the Pope was always left 
standing unoccupied at the head of 
the table. He was considered the 
Head Bishop of the Universal Apos- 
tolic Church, and as such his place 
awaited him ever since the time 
when Peter the Great instituted the 
Synod, and substituted its authority 
for that of the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow. 

Another thing which some per- 
sons assure us constitutes one of 
the chief obstacles to a reunion of 
the two Churches is the fact that the 
Roman Catholic uses Latin in its 
services, a language which the Rus- 
sian people would not be able to un- 
derstand, and that this would pro- 
duce antagonism. But those who 
invoke this pretext against the pos- 
sibility of such a reunion, forget 
that in Russia the liturgy is never 
celebrated in Russian but in old 
Slavonic, which also is not under- 
stood by the common people, and 
that it is only certain parts of the 
service which are read or sung in 
Russian. Between Latin and old 
Slavonic these people would never 
be able to differentiate. Moreover, 
no one gifted with common sense 
could or would believe that Rome 
which has allowed the Ruthenians 
and other Orthodox communities to 
retain their own languages in 
would even 
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dream of insisting upon the Rus- 
sians making use of Latin. The ar- 
gument therefore does not hold wa- 
ter, and every educated person in 
Russia knows its fallacy; it is only 
used by enemies of the idea of a 
possible reunion of the two faiths, 
who are unscrupulous enough to 
hope that by invoking it, they ren- 
der this reunion impossible. 

Speaking of the liturgy brings me 
nearer to what I wanted to impress 
upon my readers,—the similarity of 
devotional practices between Roman 
Catholics and the Orthodox. The 
latter use exclusively that of St. 
John Chrysostom, without any 
changes whatsoever. The organ is 
not allowed in Russian churches, 
and the music one hears is entirely 
vocal, often quite staggering, and al- 
ways emotional in the extreme, par- 
ticularly when the Creed or the 
Lord’s Prayer is chanted, or in the 
services for the dead, which are so 
mournfully impressive. The Easter 
Anthem, which begins with the 
words, “Christ is risen, Christ is 
risen from the dead,” to which the 
response is, “He is truly risen” is 
one of the most beautiful in the 
world, more beautiful even than the 
Roman Catholic one. I have heard 
the Choir of the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome, during Holy Week, and at 
Easter time, but in spite of its won- 
derful beauty, it failed to impress 
me to the same extent as the old 
Metropolitan Choir in St. Peters- 
burg during the midnight service 
when the mystery of the Resurrec- 
tion of our Redeemer was celebrated 
at the sound of all the bells of the 
city, in those old days, when it was 
still permitted to rejoice at the ris- 
ing from the dead of Our Lord and 
Savior. 

The Russian services are ex- 
tremely long and very tiring as it 
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is obligatory for those assisting to 
remain standing during the entire 
duration, except for short periods 
when they kneel in veneration. 
These occur after the Offertory, 
when the priest emerges from be- 
hind the Iconostasis or screen, 
which separates the altar from the 
body of the church and the wor- 
shipers, and presents the chalice, 
again during the recitation or rather 
the singing of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and later after the Communion of 
the celebrant, when he once more 
gives the blessing with the Holy 
Vessels containing the consecrated 
species. The doors of the Iconosta- 
sis are kept open during the first 
part of the Mass, but closed before 
the Offertory, and the Consecration 
takes place behind them, when in 
addition a silk veil is drawn, so as to 
isolate completely the officiating 
priest from the congregation. It was 
during that time, especially in 
country churches, that one could 
see the people leave their places to 
go and light candles before the im- 
ages of the Holy Virgin and the 
Saints. Some one having once re- 
marked that this moving about dur- 
ing Divine Service showed a lack of 
attention and reverence, obtained 
the rather sarcastic reply, that this 
was done because the people got so 
tired standing, that they moved 
about from place to place in order 
to rest themselves: The remark was 
cruel and certainly not true, because 
for the Russian people, lighting a 
candle before an image is as praise- 
worthy as for an Italian to offer one 
to the Madonna. The act is a pro- 
fession of faith in itself. 

Whether it arose from the fact 
that divine service in the Russian 
Church was and is celebrated in old 
Slavonic, or for the reason that so 
many of the faithful, especially in 
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the country, could neither read nor 
write, the use of prayer books was 
extremely rare in Russia. People 
stood during the entire Mass or Ves- 
pers, trying to catch the words of 
the celebrant, or listening to the 
singing of the choir, and indulged 
in the practice of crossing them- 
selves repeatedly. Prayer books 
were seen sometimes, but only in 
the hands of the educated people in 
towns, and indeed there did not ex- 
ist in Russia before the war devo- 
tional books such as we find so 
many in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Strange to say, the really 
devout and the well educated gen- 
erally used Catholic works of piety, 
especially the Imitation of Christ, 
which I was once very much sur- 
prised to find on the table of one of 
the most distinguished prelates of 
the Russian Church, the Metropoli- 
tan Anthony of St. Petersburg, who 
happily for him died before the 
great upheaval. The murdered Met- 
ropolitan Benjamin, was a constant 
reader of the works of St. Francis 
de Sales, and also had the Imitation 
of Christ constantly within reach. 
Indeed it was related that he car- 
ried a copy of it in his pocket, and 
read a few lines as he was led to the 
dark cellar where the Bolsheviki 
brutally shot him. 

The entire devotional side in the 
Russian Orthodox Church is Cath- 
olic, and is carried on on purely 
Catholic lines. That there were not 
more conversions to the Roman 
Church during the last fifty years or 
so, was not due to any feeling of 
hostility against Catholicism, but to 
the general spirit of unbelief which 
pervaded the upper classes of Rus- 
sian society, a condition which 
could, perhaps, in certain respects 
be compared to that of Rome before 
it fell under the blows of the bar- 












barians, or of Byzantium on the 
eve of its conquest by the Osmanlis. 

Confession in the Orthodox 
Church is of a more general charac- 
ter than in the Roman Catholic, and 
consists more in an open acknowl- 
edgment of one’s sinful nature 
than in an exact avowal of one’s 
sins. There is no confessional box, 
and both priest and penitent stand 
face to face in a corner of the 
church appropriated for the pur- 
pose. The priest holds his stole 
over the head of the person before 
him all the time the confession 
lasts, and the words of the absolu- 
tion which he pronounces are iden- 
tical with those in use in the Cath- 
olic creed. But the practice of fre- 
quent confession and communion 
is unknown, and it is rare that any- 
one approaches the Sacraments 
more than once a year,—at Easter 
time. Then it is accompanied by 
long devotional exercises, such as 
going to church twice a day during 
one whole week, and also fasting 
most rigorously, a fast which is 
far more difficult to observe than 
in the Catholic religion, because not 
only meat, but also eggs, butter and 
milk are forbidden. And before re- 
ceiving Holy Communion it is the 
custom to ask forgiveness of all the 
people one lives with for any harm 
one might have done to them, a 
ceremony which pious people per- 
form with great exactitude, and 
which was once in use in the primi- 
tive Church. 

Indeed, the Russian Orthodox 
Church once was, and has remained 
primitive in all its customs, man- 
ners, and observances. It has never 
progressed with the times. If one 
studies carefully its constitution 
and spirit, one will discover that in 
most things it adheres to all the 
traditions from which Catholicism 
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emancipated itself, as it followed, 
and in so many instances led the 
tide of civilization in the world. 

Even in regard to the marriage of 
the clergy, the difference between 
the two Churches is not so great as 
we imagine in this country. Ac- 
cording to the Canons of the Ortho- 
dox faith, priests are forbidden to 
marry, but married men can be or- 
dained, although the fact of their 
having a wife precludes them for- 
ever from the possibility of becom- 
ing bishops. The latter are always 
chosen from among the Black Clergy 
or monks, and as such are bound 
by vows of perpetual celibacy. A 
member of the White Clergy, to 
which all parish priests belong, if 
he becomes a widower cannot re- 
marry, and in most cases retires to 
a monastery after his wife’s death. 
Members of the Black Clergy can- 
not celebrate marriages or officiate 
at the christening of children, and 
they are not allowed to make their 
final vows until they have reached 
their fortieth year. This same rule 
concerning solemn vows applies to 
women desirous of adopting reli- 
gious life in a convent. 

In the Orthodox Church a man 
may not be denied the priesthood 
simply because he is married, but 
although it lays its hands upon him, 
in spite of it, it still insists on the 
celibacy of priests being considered 
as a fundamental principle in its 
constitution. 

In no Church are the dead more 
prayerfully remembered than in 
the Russian. Services are per- 
formed twice a day beside the body 
of the deceased until its burial, and 
on the ninth, twenty-first and forti- 
eth day after death solemn Masses 
are said for the repose of the soul, 
as well as at the expiration of the 
third, sixth and twelfth month. 
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Faith in an everlasting life, and in 
the possibility of helping those dear 
to us to reach Paradise through our 
prayers, is very strong in the Rus- 
sian Church, but purgatory is not 
accepted, or at least left in a state 
of vague uncertainty. The service 
for the dead is one of the most 
beautiful in the Greek Liturgy, and 
cannot fail to move profoundly 
those who hear it for the first time, 
especially the Anthem which comes 
at its close, and begins with the 
words, “Give rest now, Oh, Lord, to 
Thy servant with Thy Saints, there 
where sin and sorrow are no more, 
only joy and life everlasting.” It is 
as beautiful as the Roman Catholic 
Dies Irz, and just as touching. 

If we compare the devotional and 
religious life of the Russian people 
with that of Roman Catholics, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the 
similarity of their customs, beliefs 
and practices. The differences 
which divide them would not even 
be as marked as they are, were it 
not for the fact that while one con- 
fession is Occidental, and has 
adopted Occidental points of view, 
the other has remained entirely 
Eastern, imbued with Eastern tra- 
ditions, and the Eastern spirit, with 
its sometimes barbarous manifesta- 
tions of superstition. 

The great line of division is of 
course the question of the Holy 
Ghost Who according to the Ortho- 
dox, proceeds only from God the 
Father. They base this belief on 
the original words of the Creed of 
Nicza which is to this day, repeated 
without any change in the expres- 
sions in which it was composed, 
during the famous Council which 
gave it its name. The recitation of 


this Creed is the culminating point 
of the service in the Church of Rus- 
sia, and formerly in Moscow the 
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great bell of the Kremlin Tower was 

heard during the whole time that its 
words were chanted. But in the 
case of a reunion with Rome, the 
problems connected with this deli- 
cate point would no doubt be solved, 
as they were in the Ruthenian and 
other Greek Unified Confessions. 

The Mass is practically the same, 
and is celebrated in the same man- 
ner, with the difference that its Can- 
on is recited behind the closed doors 
of the Iconostasis, and Holy Com- 
munion is partaken of under both 
species, bread and wine, instead of 
the wafer in use in the Catholic 
Church. But here again it is a ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical discipline and 
not a fundamental principle capable 
of separating forever the two reli- 
gious beliefs. 

The Sacraments are identical, al- 
though that of Confirmation is ad- 
ministered immediately after Bap- 
tism, by the priest who has chris- 
tened the child, and not by a bish- 
op. Baptism is by immersion. Ex- 
treme Unction is given to the dying, 
and the prayers for the latter are 
practically the same as those in use 
among Roman Catholics. The de- 
votion to the Holy Images among 
the Orthodox which has so often 
been a cause of reproach is, if we 
examine it closely, just as little 
idolatrous as the worship of the 
Italians and Spaniards for the Ma- 
donna. It is addressed to the Holy 
Mother, and to different Saints, as 
to intercessors before God, and not 
as little divinities in themselves. In 
the South of Russia where the Or- 
thodox and Roman Catholics were 
living side by side before the war, 
the same religious customs pre- 
vailed, such as the celebration of 
special services before and after the 
harvest, blessing a new house, or 
eggs and cakes at Easter time. 
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And among the educated classes, it 
was not rare to find Russians, both 
men and women, attend Roman 
Catholic services just as frequently 
as they did those of their own 
Church, and sometimes even in 
preference to the latter. 

While the exterior forms of the 
two religions seem to be wide apart, 
yet their spirit is akin, and their 
general faith the same, with but 
very small differences. What di- 
vided them in the Russia of the 
Czars, was the policy of the Russian 
administration, and its pernicious 
habit of trying to transform the 
dominant faith into an instrument 
of government with the aid of 
which it could at its will, exile to 
distant Siberia, those in whom it 
dreaded to find antagonists or crit- 
ics. Whatever the Russian nation 
was, there is no doubt but that its 
rulers and sovereigns were always 
inclined to have recourse to religion 


as an excuse for their relentless op- 
pression of people’s consciences. 
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This, however, had nothing to do, 
and to-day has even less to do, with 
the real religious spirit of the Or- 
thodox Church. And so although in 
some theological points, especially 
the two I have mentioned, there is 
undoubtedly a serious difference 
from Rome, the personal religion of 
the peoples, their customs, observ- 
ances and discipline are so much 
alike that a reunion would be a far 
simpler matter than appears at first 
sight. This reunion would give to 
the Russian nation something to 
lean upon, of which it is deprived at 
the present moment, and it would 
also communicate to it an element 
of strength it has lost since the Bol- 
shevik upheaval. And for this hap- 
py result, we are allowed to pray, 
whether we belong to one or the 
other of the two Churches, because 
both believe in the realization of the 
promise made to humanity by 
Christ in His Gospel, that a “day 
will come when there will be but 
one fold and one shepherd.” 
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EpITEp By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. A MODERN MIRACLE PLAY 


OW that Mrs. Ward has revived 
the medieval system of musical 
sight reading, and the latest schol- 
astic wrinkle from England is to 
discard the Spencerian penmanship 
and revert to print—as also prac- 
ticed in the Middle Ages—one must 
regret that our children have not 
the vivid advantage possessed by 
medieval children of gaining famili- 
arity with the Bible through the 
Miracle and the Mystery plays. 
Neither art nor money, however, 
can substitute for faith. A Miracle 
play cannot be revived except as an 
historical specimen, for it must be 
the spontaneous expression of reli- 
gion in current terms. The Miracle 
play that has come to New York is 
just this but its terms are black— 
not white. The more one thinks it 
over, the more remarkable it seems 
that the content of a simple faith 
can have been transferred through 
the agency of a playwright to our 
stage. There may always be an ar- 
gument as to the exact extent that 
Green Pastures represents the Negro 
idea of God and Genesis but to me 
the exactitude does not seem para- 
mount. It may be that it repre- 
sents merely the shadow of a 
Southern darky’s faith as projected 
through the mind of Mr. Connelly. 
It matters very little. The stuff of 
its dreamwork is handwoven not 
machine made; its substance is hon- 
est. That is best proven by the re- 
action of the audience, whose laugh- 
ter and whose silences are always 
consonant with the spirit of the 
play. That there is laughter seems 


one of the happiest and most au- 
thentic of touches. The gayety of 
goodness faded after the sixteenth 
century and piety frowned at the 
godlessness of gayety. When God 
and His saints seem as near and as 
comfortably intimate as one’s earth- 
ly family it is natural to share with 
them one’s jokes. I wonder if the 
sweetest music that rises up to God 
from earth is not the laughter of 
children and of simple hearts? 

As everyone now knows, Green 
Pastures opens with the instruc- 
tion and initiation of a class of little 
pickaninnies into the drama and 
mysteries of Genesis. The sequence 
is the story as told by the good 
preacher, who confesses to the chil- 
dren that he always conceives the 
Almighty in the semblance of the 
Rev. Mr. Du Bois, the best and the 
kindest man he ever knew. What 
follows is not a loose succession of 
scenes but the picturing of the Cre- 
ation and Downfall of Man: the 
wrath of the Lord and the punish- 
ment of the Flood; the delivery of 
the Children of Israel by Moses and 
the entry into the Promised Land; 
their ingratitude and their killing of 
the Prophets: and their learning 
through suffering of God’s mercy. 
“Must even God suffer to perfect 
Love?” is asked in Heaven as a blaze 
of glory descends upon the promise 
of the Cross. 

Though the darky Heaven, where 
Cherubim in neat pink sashes re- 
ceive their Sunday School diplo- 
mas and the coal black heavenly 
choirs indulge in simple earthly 

















pastimes, has earned universal com- 
ment, not much has been said about 
the faith in God’s immanence which 
is so strikingly revealed. “To walk 
with God” takes on a fresh signifi- 
cance when one sees the Lord come 
down to view the world, and Noah 
—also arrayed as a preacher—over- 
takes him along a dusty road. 

“Did you like the way I handled 
the boat, Lord? Did you see me?” 
asks Noah after the Deluge. 

“Of co’se, I did, Noah,” answers 
the Lord, “I was with you all the 
time.” 

When Moses, so very old and 
tired, tells Aaron to leave him be- 
hind and march on to Jericho, it is 
the Lord Himself with His arm 
about him, who guides the dying 
Moses up the path to that Better 
Land that is waiting for him above. 

There is also a striking demon- 
stration of the advocacy of persever- 
ing prayer from behind the scenes 
—so to speak. Every day the Patri- 
archs with Moses are appearing be- 
fore the Lord in Heaven to intercede 
for their brethren in captivity and 
sin. To their plea is joined the 
voice of Hosea, the Prophet who 
sang and preached of God’s mercy: 
“Turn thou to thy God: keep mercy 
and judgment and wait on thy God 
continually.” 

Then up from the embattled earth 
rises the faithful cry of a strong 
man, so insistent that it draws God 
down, indeed, from Heaven. It is 
Hezdrel; a name that tantalizes the 


Tue Cuicaco Civic SHAKESPEARE 
SocireTy.—Out of the West with the 
thundering endurance of a regiment 
of Lochinvars, Shakespeare has 
come to our town. In the slow go- 
ing East we think for a year and 
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memory until one reads in a foot- 
note that Mr. Connelly has used him 
as a composite of the later Judean 
heroes. To Hezdrel, in the black- 
ness of battle, comes the sudden il- 
lumination that the stern God of 
Justice is also the God of Love and 
of Mercy and in that faith, he fights 
on. 
The crowds that demand and 
must often be refused tickets for 
Green Pastures testify to the ap- 
peal of the play and to the taste 
of the production. The Spirituals 
sung by the angels, by the Children 
of Israel and between the scenes 
are, of course, a most essential ac- 
companiment. The pictures and 
costumes by Mr. Jones have the 
right admixture of quaintness and 
design. The Negro cast entirely 
lack self-consciousness. The Lawd, 
as represented by Mr. Harrison, im- 
bues each scene with a reverent 
dignity that must spring from the 
actor’s own conviction. We under- 
stand that Mr. Harrison was recom- 
mended for the part by the late 
Bishop Shipman. Though it has 
been suggested that Babylon is rem- 
iniscent of Harlem, we admit it sat- 
isfied our imagination and we fear 
one does not have to go north from 
New Orleans to find a cabaret. Now 
that Uncle Remus is drowned in 
jazz and “blues,” it is fine that it is 
the same South that has now sent a 
message to Broadway of the green 
pastures of the Lawd. 


E. VR. W. 








prepare for another before one 
Shakespeare production reaches ac- 
complishment. On the windy 


shores of the Great Lakes they pro- 
duce ten in less than twice as many 
weeks and then take them traveling. 
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When Mr. Insull assured Chitago of 
an opera season, Mr. Harley Clarke, 
inspired by the charming theater in- 
cluded in the plans for the Opera 
House, decided to sponsor Shakes- 
peare for his fellow citizens. The 
first season opened this antumn 
with Mr. Fritz Leiber as star and 
director. Mr. Leiber had his train- 
ing with Mantell and for twenty- 
five years has played Shakespeare 
exclusively. One has only to see 
him as Mark Antony to appreciate 
the vigor of his enthusiasm; nor 
can his fairly small company be 
called slackers. His assistant direc- 
tor, Mr. Cecil, told us that he had 
a bed put up in his dressing room 
and in the eighteen weeks of their 
Chicago season, he saw Chicago only 
five times by daylight. 

We personally regret that we 
could not see more of the produc- 
tions and look forward to their re- 
turn next winter. Though the sets 


are very simple,—but adapted to 
swift shifting,—the lighting is good, 


and the costumes well chosen. The 
plays are acted with an eagerness 
that verged almost on disaster with 
the vociferous mob in Julius Cesar, 
but the tragedies do achieve a cli- 
max and the comedies have buoy- 
ant humor. Mr. Leiber has a rich 
voice which can carry his dynamic 
emotions well across the footlights. 
In Miss Vera Allen, he has a de- 
lightful Viola and Rosalind and a 
coming Portia. Robert Strauss has 
a clever sense of comedy and Law- 
rence Cecil, brought up in the 
Shakespeare traditions of the Eng- 
lish stage, is not only able as a 
director but in such divergent réles 
as Sir Toby Belch and Orlando. 
What a pleasure it was to listen to 
the music of the verse again! There 
may be much to criticize in Chica- 
go’s and Mr. Clarke’s experiment 
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but is it for us to cavil at what we 
dare not or care not risk ourselves? 
We prefer instead to thank Mr. 
Leiber and his company. 

E. VR. W. 


THE INFINITE SHOEBLACK.—Pos- 
sibly “The Everlasting Yea” might 
have been an even more suggestive 
title for Mr. MacOwan’s poignant 
drama, since it is that uncompro- 
mising and incomparable message 
from Sartor Resartus — “Seek not 
pleasure, seek God!”—which is the 
theme of his hero’s adventure. 

This hero is one Andrew Berwick, 
an impoverished but imperious 
young Scottish student who in the 
beginning sells his examination pa- 
pers and sacrifices his coveted de- 
gree to win the money that will buy 
back health for a girl who has col- 
lapsed upon the steps of his lodging 
house. He scarcely knows that he 
loves this girl at first; least of all 
does he realize the frailty of will, 
the reckless desire to experiment 
with life, which has already led her 
into wantonness and will lead her 
again. He rather thinks that he is 
rescuing the charming and intelli- 
gent Mary for somewhat the same 
reason that he has recently rescued 
a forlorn little cat from the streets 
of Edinburgh—because weakness 
appeals to his own self-confident 
strength. 

But when the World War leads 
Andrew with the British troops into 
Egypt, where he finds the now rich 
and radiant Mary reigning as his 
colonel’s mistress, the story be- 
comes what Manon Lescaut might 
have been if the Chevalier des 
Grieux had been a dominating mor- 
alist instead of a much-dominated 
lover. For Andrew is determined to 
take Mary away from her frivolous 
life of sin and sunshine—and to 
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take her upon his own terms. He 
offers her a marriage of poverty as 
well as purity; even her lawful pat- 
rimony must be left behind when 
she goes back to Edinburgh as the 
hard-working wife of a hard-work- 
ing husband. For after all, Andrew 
is a Scotchman as well as an ideal- 
ist! 

And because Mary loves much 
and cannot see him leave her, she 
follows at his word. Bravely she 
spends flesh and spirit, too, to build 
up the life he has planned for them. 
But just after motherhood comes, 
she realizes how soon she must slip 
away from it all; and she goes out 
to meet death very quietly, without 
letting Andrew guess that he has 
made the struggle a little bit too 
hard—that he has asked perhaps a 
little more than the good God she 
has never known much about. 

Leslie Banks’ Andrew fills the 
play with the vigor and vividness 
of his personality—the man whose 
heart can be broken although his 
will cannot. And Helen Menken as 
the modern pagan Magdalen, the 
martyr to another’s faith, gives a 
delicate study of mingled sophisti- 
cation and sincerity. To use the 
timeworn theme of the worldly 
woman redeemed by the spiritual 
man—even if it is as perennially 
popular as its obverse, and has won 
fresh laurels in the recent success of 
Waterloo Bridge—asks courage in a 
dramatist. But to build a play, to- 
day, about a Carlyle thesis asks 
scarcely less than heroism. And 
Mr. MacOwan has succeeded on 
both counts for the same reason; 
because his protagonists are never 
merely puppets, but human enough 
to be at the same time partly right 
and partly wrong. Evidently he is 
a playwright worth watching!—At 
Mazine Elliott’s Theater. K. B. 
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Tue Rivats.—As sprightly as a 
“young gazette” herself, Mrs. Fiske 
has infected her company with a 
lively spirit of comedy. Her au- 
dience, which was an elderly one, 
was as light-hearted as herself. One 
gray-haired youngster behind us got 
chuckling quite hysterically when 
Sir Anthony remarked he was mor- 
tified and Mrs. Malaprop chimed in 
with “I’m putrified.” An inoppor- 
tune funeral interfered with our 
seeing as a child one of Jefferson’s 
last performances of Bob Acres and 
we confess we went to this revival 
in a spirit of education which 
changed to one of pleasure and 
amusement. The good old lines still 
hold good. So does the business. 
As Sheridan took the best from his 
predecessors and his successors 
took the best from him, the result 
is not always original but it is sound 
comic psychology. 

The company assembled by Mr. 
Tyler is a register of well-known 
names but those who add most to 
the performance are Rollo Peters, 
very handsome in his gray red uni- 
form as Jack Absolute; Andrew 
Mack with his cheery brogue as 
O’Trigger, and that stanch theatri- 
cal patriarch, James T. Powers, who 
farces his Bob Acres to the limit of 
musical comedy and comes as near 
to the portraits of Jefferson in the 
duel scene as nature will permit. 
Miss Margery Maude is an exceed- 
ingly pretty Lydia Languish. As 
Faulkland, Pedro de Cordoba’s part 
has been almost eliminated but his 
presence is always impressive and 
John Craig as Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute stamps through a well-cut and 
rapid running version of the com- 
edy. The costumes are rich, the 
sets simple and quickly changeable. 
Mrs. Fiske’s headdress and gown 
are immense and memorable, so is 
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much of her clever bits of business. 
The cast recite an epilogue in coup- 
lets which a very amiable audience 
sit still to hear. Altogether this in- 
terlude with The Rivals is a pleas- 
ant and pretty interruption in a 
more serious modern world. We 
wish it well on tour. 
E. VR. W. 


Tue Last Mite.—This play is a 
perfect example of what art is not. 
The history of the stage is marked 
by similar instances of realism 
which have been a kind of seven 
days wonder but which the public 
soon became sated with and remem- 
bered (if at all) only as a mon- 
strosity. The Last Mile bears the 
same relation to true dramatic art 
as a photograph bears to the Sistine 
Madonna or the Mona Lisa. It is 
meticulously, blatantly, painfully 
faithful in a matter where fidelity is 
the exact opposite of a virtue. Every 
drop of imagination is squeezed out 
of it in the hydraulic press of a re- 
alism which seeks to overwhelm the 
audience and, for want of subtlety, 
of imagination, and of the very ele- 
ments that, if present, might have 
lifted it into art, utterly fails. 

Nor is this the least part of our 
indictment of The Last Mile. Real- 
ism is pushed even to the point of 
sacrilege. Not content to introduce 
the prison chaplain, the author pre- 
sents him listening to No. 3’s per- 
fectly audible “Confiteor,” confes- 
sion, and Act of Contrition. The 
simulation of administering Holy 
Communion is gone through later, 
with the chaplain, fortunately, hav- 
ing his back to the audience and so 
concealing the ceremony. What are 
the effects on No. 3? Is there any 
bracing of the moral fiber? Is his 
tongue any less blasphemous than 
before? Is there anything in his 
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words, attitude, or conduct that im- 
plies contrition or resolution of 
amendment? Absolutely no! To the 
religious sense of a Catholic it is all 
revolting; on a non-Catholic the im- 
pression is almost inescapable that 
these Sacraments are pious gestures 
and nothing more. Of the bad art 
of this play we offer criticism; 
against its blasphemy, an out- 
spoken protest. 

So far as this play has a story it 
is this: Fred Mayor (in death cell 
3) is to go to the electric chair in 
four hours, and the emotions of 
himself and the occupants of the 
adjoining death cells, their oaths, 
cries, moans, hysterical bursts of 
laughter, are all presented. At mid- 
night No. 3, screaming out an oath, 
staggers into the death chamber be- 
tween the warden and the chaplain, 
and the curtain falls as the whine of 
the motor and the dimming lights 
announce the end. The next two 
acts present an outbreak of the 
death-cell inmates led by a mega- 
lomaniac from Chicago with fusil- 
ades of threats, curses, and bullets, 
punctuated by the terrified pleas for 
life of captured guards and by at 
least three murders. Finally the 
gentleman from Chicago realizes 
that his grand gesture is futile and 
rather than surrender marches out 
into the prison yard to his fate. The 
splutter of the besieger’s bullets is 
heard and the curtain mercifully de- 
scends. 

The Criminal Code was a defec- 
tive play with much realism and 
some art. The Last Mile adds to 
the realism, eschews the art, injects 
sacrilege and proves, for the mo- 
ment at least, a striking success! 
In false art and bad taste, as in 
many other things, the pendulum 
always swings its full arc.—At the 
Sam Harris Theater. J.J. R. 














A MONTH IN THE CountTRY.—Feel- 
ing perhaps that their season so far 
has lacked luster, the Theater Guild 
have now consolidated their talent 
and conciliated their subscribers in 
this most delectable production of 
Turgenev’s comedy. And though 
laid in the heart of Russia, it really 
is acomedy. The genius of Turge- 
nev was not oppressed by the spir- 
itual burdens which overlaid the 
personal tragedies of Dostoievsky; 
the flaming fanaticism of Tolstoy. 
He saw his countrymen in kindly, 
philosophical perspective. One 
might call him the Slavic Thack- 
eray, though his humor is less ro- 
bust; his caricature more subtle; his 
narrative richer in delicate analysis 
than such sumptuous romance as 
the “Ball before Waterloo.” When 
the French stage minced through 
the artificialities of Scribe to the 
panting crises of Sardou, and Lon- 
don produced nothing nearer liter- 
ature than The Lady of Lyons and 
Richelieu and Robertson’s School; 
while New York laughed for twenty 
years over The Loan of a Lover, All 
That Glitters Is Not Gold, etc., and 
succumbed for half a century to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Russia was de- 
veloping modern drama. But while 
the realism of Chekhov became 
completely local, Turgenev, in a 
cosmopolitan life, absorbed a sense 
of form from the French and made 
his characters Russian in manner 
but universal in type. 

A Month in the Country is a pol- 
ished pastoral of the woes of the 
charming Natalia, whose entertain- 
ment, a preoccupied husband has 
delegated to the polite devotion of 
his friend, Rakitin. Everyone is 
satisfied until Natalia engages a 
bashful but handsome student as 
her little boy’s tutor and the unfor- 
tunate young man infects the entire 
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small neighborhood with romance. 
Natalia loses her pretty head com- 
pletely—in a ladylike fashion; the 
old doctor proposes to the compan- 
ion; the rich farmer to Natalia’s 
ward; the ward sobs for love of the 
tutor; the husband suddenly real- 
izes he is a husband and Rakitin 
discovers that his polite devotion is 
losing politeness. As they are all 
honorable and well-bred people, the 
ending may prove a surprise to au- 
diences used to more modern and 
less well-bred standards. 

For characterization and acting, 
A Month in the Country is unex- 
celled. Nazimova in the soft silks 
and swelling skirts of the °40’s is 
delicious. Her grace is so softly sub- 
tle that it seems of rare simplicity. 
Dudley Digges as the country doc- 
tor has mellowed his mannerisms to 
his side whiskers. One short scene 
is made memorable by Henry Trav- 
ers as the timid bachelor. Rakitin is 
Elliot Cabot and the tutor is Kirk- 
land who has been playing the boy 
inventor in Wings Over Europe. 
Eunice Stoddard, a newcomer to 
the Guild, is not only exceedingly 
pretty as the ward but has fresh 
and genuine emotion. The settings, 
which were copied from the orig- 
inal Russian designs, are the very 
best which the Guild or New York 
has seen for a long time. There is 
a beautiful sweep to the country 
seen over the garden’s hedge and 
through the drawing-room window. 
The clear coloring of the interiors 
are more Kate Greenaway than Vic- 
torian in the graceful but simple 
formality of their furniture and 
backgrounds. The clever Mamou- 
lian who directed the production, 
has preserved throughout the same 
delicacy of pattern and tone.—At 
the Guild Theater. 


E. VR. W. 
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Sone 0’ My Heart.—“It can’t be 
real,” I said to myself as the first 
glimpse of Irish landscape smiled 
from the screen. Then I remem- 
bered Seymour Haden’s Irish “Sun- 
set” and exonerated the studio. To 
sell tours through Ireland, Song o’ 
My Heart should be supreme. I 
live now to joggle through those 
nestling villages and along those 
softly winding rivers and will pause 
expectantly at each rose embowered 
cottage to listen for the songs with 
which Mr. McCormack has jeweled 
his picture. The story is not much 









1. March, 1929 


Street Scene.—An authentic pic- 
ture of life in the New York slums, 
somewhat marred by the too faith- 
ful representation of crudities of 
conduct and of speech. All in alla 
masterpiece of its kind. The re- 
placing of the original cast, how- 
ever, has grievously detracted from 
the merit of the performance, ren- 
dering more obvious the unpleasant 
episodes.—At the Ambassador The- 
ater. 


2. May 


JouRNEY’s Enp.—Here the War is 
viewed less as butcher work than 
heroism and pathos in the trenches. 
A fine play written with deep sin- 
cerity and directness.—At_ the 
Henry Miller Theater. 


Birp 1n Hanp.—The doings in an 
old English inn for a day and a 
night form the subject of this de- 
lightful comedy in which John 


Drinkwater is at his best. Romance 
well combined with humor.—At the 
49th Street Theater. 
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more than a setting and introduc- 
tions to those songs, which, after 
all, is all it needs to be. There may 
be a little too much spoken comic 
relief, although Mr. Kerrigan man- 
ages his brogue very well. The 
freckled boy is more silent and less 
obtrusive. One is quite content to 
look on Ireland and hear McCor- 
mack. We are thankful that the 
charming pictures are not marred 
by the crudities of color and are 
grateful for an evening rich in 
beauty for the eye and ear.—At the 
44th Street Theater. E. VR. W. 






3. November 





It’s a Wise CuiLp.—As the title 
suggests this is a comedy of il- 
legitimacy but with no brief for the 
premises. Amusing and well con- 
structed.—At the Belasco Theater. 


Supway Express.—The scene of 
this murder mystery is in a region, 
too well known to all of us, of slow 
torture. In the play somebody is 
killed between stations—put out of 
his misery quickly. As a thriller 
this not too-impossible drama seems 
to have caught the public fancy.— 
At the Republic Theater. 


4. December 


THe Sea Guii.—Eva Le Galli- 
enne’s admirable revival of Chek- 
hov’s play, a page out of perished 
Russia well worth seeing as a pic- 
ture of life under the old régime.— 
At the Civic Repertory Theater. 


5. January, 1930 


BERKELEY SQuARE.—One of the 
very best of the season’s offerings, 

















interesting as being the repository 
of so many literary legacies, the 
hero losing his sense of the present 
to live in the romantic past with 
long dead ancestors. A vivid drama 
of mystery and illusion well out of 
the beaten Broadway track.—At the 
Lyceum Theater. 


JUNE Moon.—An excellent satire 
on the song-writing profession with 
many humorous situations. Alto- 
gether one of the seasons best come- 
dies.—At the Broadhurst Theater. 


6. February 


THE First Mrs. Fraser.—This is 
a comedy of the marital troubles of 
a Scotchman who insists on being 
divorced from his first wife only to 
go from the frying pan into the fire. 
As his first wife possesses a sense of 
humor the satirical possibilities of 
the play are made the most of. The 
situations while strictly modern 
need not be taken too seriously.— 
At the Playhouse. 


7. March 


RutH Draper.— Marvelous im- 
personations by this genius of an 
impersonator, which everyone 
should see to learn how unnecessary 
after all are a full cast and elaborate 
scenery.—At the Comedy Theater. 


DeatH TAKES A Ho.ipay.— The 
most beautiful play in New York, 
whose theme is the desire of Death 
to cease his activities for three brief 
days and perhaps in that time win 
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for himself the sweetness of human 
love. This he does, his beloved be- 
ing a beautiful girl, the only mem- 
ber of a houseparty in an old castle 
who pierces his disguise and gives 
him her heart. The drama is sat- 
urated in the atmosphere of poign- 
ant beauty and mystical vision.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore Theater. 


8. April 


THE AppLE Cart.—Had Mr. 
Shaw, in the present instance, con- 
tented himself with a longer pref- 
ace and a shorter play, we might 
have had a fine one in the struggle 
of the individual against the crush- 
ing collectivism of modern society. 
As it is The Apple Cart is an ency- 
clopedic farce; an editorial on the 
advantages of a constitutional mon- 
archy over pure republicanism, 
which has mistaken its literary 
form.—At the Alvin Theater. 


ReBouND.—A pleasing comedy by 
Donald Ogden Stewart, providing a 
vehicle for Miss Hope Williams, 
whose characteristic method of in- 
terpreting a part—all in one key— 
is perhaps too much in evidence.— 
At the Plymouth Theater. 


THE PLuTocrat.—A second-rate 
adaptation of Booth Tarkington’s 
novel of the same name; Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn deserve a better me- 
dium for their talents. But the play 
is clean and sometimes funny and 
the hit of the evening is the lovely 
Suzanne Caubaye.—At the Vander- 
bilt Theater. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is ‘obvious, THe WorLp AND THE Faitn. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE QUEEREST OF PASSION PLAYS 


ASTER brings about the per- 
formance of many a Passion 
Play. But one of the queerest, yet 
at the same time one of the most 
sincere, as regards both players and 
audience, takes place in the Far Pa- 
cific. On Hivaoa of the Marquesas 
group the French missionaries have 
presented it annually for more than 
sixty years, and with singularly 
helpful effects on the native audi- 
ences. 

All the parts are taken by the 
Marquesans, the fathers attending 
to the duties of musical director, 
stage manager, and other services. 
And helpful its lessons ought cer- 
tainly be, for the Judas of it is really 
a Judas—that is, a criminal known 
for his treachery—and the lepers 
are lepers in reality. Pontius Pilate 
wears no more than a military 
tunic, top hat, and loin-cloth, and 
the clothing of his suite is as scanty. 
Yet all is reverence, and never a jar- 
ring note intrudes from beginning 
to end. 

The aim of the fathers is reality. 
They seek to bring forth to their 
flock, whose mental level at high- 
est is, say, that of our youngsters 
of twelve or thirteen, the real good- 


ness and badness of the characters 
and how they concern every one. 
That is why the characters in this 
Passion Play are real characters. 
The sinner is a sinner, and a real 
criminal also, and the sick are 
genuinely unwell. Realism cannot 
go further. 

Few see this Easter play except 
the Islanders, and so it is practically 
unknown to the world at large. And 
any attempts at intrusion by ship- 
loads of the curious idle-rich tour- 
ing around would be checkmated at 
once by the authorities. 

This the queerest of Passion 
Plays is given in the village where 
the mission buildings stand on two 
sides of a five-cornered inclosure. 
Two other sides are shut in by ban- 
yan trees, their matted roots and 
branches forming suitable tiers of 
seats; the fifth side is that of the 
stage, which is merely a piece of 
turf sloping from a wall of rock 
down to a brook; to the right is up- 
stream, and to the left, down- 
stream. The actors while waiting 
to appear are screened by the ban- 
yans, and on taking their cue step 
onto the stage or slope from either 
side. 











There are no stage settings for the 
tableaux, and no make-up either of 
face or attire to suit the scene. Na- 
tives the actors are, and native they 
remain. And such is their dignity, 
their mentality, and strength of im- 
agination that to them there is as 
little incongruity in Pilate appear- 
ing in loin cloth, tattered old mili- 
tary tunic, and tall hat, and in John 
the Baptist’s being clothed in a rim- 
less felt hat, a sweat rag round his 
middle, and tattered frock coat, 
than there would be to us in view- 
ing the actors arrayed in the cos- 
tumes of the times concerned. Mu- 
sic is provided from a harmonium, 
played by one of the missioners, and 
several scores of native instruments, 
tom-toms included. To us every- 
thing seems out of place: to the 
Marquesans everything seems in 
place, and not to be bettered. It is 
all a matter of sincerity, not of im- 
agination but of something higher; 
of vision. 

The harmonium strikes up with 
the “Marseillaise,” and the play be- 
gins. The first tableau is of Christ 
and the children. He simply walks 
in from behind the banyans screen- 
ing the up-stream of the brook; and 
the youngsters troop in from be- 
hind the trees hiding the down- 
stream; and they meet in the middle 
of the slope backed by the creeper- 
covered cliff. The native who rep- 
resents Christ is clad in a robe of 
white muslin, and his beard and 
hair have been neatly trimmed. The 
children are just ordinary native 
children, plain and unadorned. 

In the second tableau, the con- 
version of the Magdalen, the scene 
opens with the Christ sitting at the 
foot of the cliff at the back of the 
stage, and Mary Magdalen, dressed 
in a gaudy, flaming red gown, enters 
from the up-stream side, and “dis- 
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covers” him. After her repentance 
and forgiveness, she is presented 
with a white robe from the Christ- 
us, receives a blessing from him, 
and crossing the turf to the left side, 
proceeds to exchange her garb be- 
hind the banyans. The tableau fin- 
ishes with Mary Magdalen passing 
over the stage again in the volumi- 
nous white garment, and then she 
vanishes behind the trees. 

Leprosy scourges the Marque- 
sans. This is why of all the repre- 
sentations the Healing of the Lepers 
competes in favor with the Last Sup- 
per. Yet, when the missionaries 
first staged the Play, they were 
greatly puzzled to find that the Lep- 
ers’ tableau met with absolutely no 
response. Nor for some three years 
could they comprehend the reason. 
But the explanation is very logical. 
The natives could not understand 
why, with so many real lepers 
among them, whole and healthy 
folks were chosen to “make be- 
lieve.” On actual sufferers taking 
the parts, the tableau became over- 
whelming in its appeal. 

In the Last Supper scene also 
there is no attempt whatsoever at 
any illusion. The usual setting— 
that after Leonardo da Vinci's 
painting—is not followed. At Hi- 
vaoa the aim is to strike home 
through things of familiar appeal. 
So, a meal of yams, breadfruit, co- 
conuts, prawns, etc., is set forth on 
a tablecloth of banana leaves; and 
the Christus and his disciples sit 
down cross-legged and eat for a few 
minutes before a word is spoken. 
When the supper is done,—and a 
real meal it is,—the pieces are col- 
lected and thrown into the brook 
after the usual manner of the Mar- 
quesans. 

Then comes the washing of the 
disciples’ feet; and this is as home- 
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ly realistic. The Christus tucks up 
his robe of white muslin, wades in- 
to the brook, and seats himself on a 
bowlder. Each of the Twelve come 
out to him in turn, and to the feet 
of each he administers a thorough 
scrubbing with soap and water, and 
a brush of coconut fibers. 
Authentic characters being used 
at Hivaoa, it comes about that the 
Iscariot is a really bad man. Asa 


rule he is so genuinely untrust- 
worthy that bits of broken crockery 
serve for the thirty pieces of silver: 
thus ending repeated attempts by 
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native apostates to filch the coins. 
Three years ago Judas looted the 
mission on the second night of the 
Play,—it runs for several days,— 
tried to abduct the pretty Magdalen, 
then stole a boat, and made off to 
the Paumotas. 

A curious circumstance arouses 
thought. Since real lepers have ap- 
peared in the Healing tableau there 
has been a marked decrease in leper 
mortality, as the French Colonial 
Office figures prove. Hivaoa has 
one of the queerest of Passion Plays 
—and the sincerest also. 











Ave Maria! 


WE know little or nothing of the 
early life [of the Blessed Virgin]; 
but from the moment that she ap- 
pears upon the stage of history, 
Mary is irradiated with light: “Hail, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou amongst women.” 
No angel has ever spoken a greater 
or holier word than that of man or 
woman. For centuries now the 
Church has pondered this angelic 
salutation, prayerfully and loving- 
ly, and has discovered continually 
in it new glories of Mary. And yet 
her mystery is still unexhausted. 
In the light of the same Gospel story 
we see her as one who in the deep 
consciousness of her lowliness is 
full of ecstatic joy and rejoices in 
God her Saviour and in Him alone, 
and in the ardour of her maiden 
surrender and overmastering inspi- 
ration foresees and proclaims the 
amazing truth: “Behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed.” None other grasped 
as she did, at once and at the very 
beginnings of the Gospel, its revolu- 
tionary and triumphant power, and 
therefore the Church calls her 
“Queen of prophets.” We know 
further that her whole subsequent 
life was lowliness and simplicity on 
the one hand and on the other 
strong and joyful faith. Bethlehem 
and Golgotha are the two termini 
of a way of sharpest renunciation, 
of heroic resignation, of complete 
self-emptying, such a way as our 
Lord himself travelled. The sword 
foretold by Simeon pierced ever 
mcre sharply into her soul as the 
process of her self-abnegation ad- 
vanced. 

First it was at that scene in the 
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temple when she listened to Sim- 
eon’s prophecy, and then at the 
marriage feast of Cana and at that 
meeting in Capharnaum when her 
Son said, “Woman, what is it to me 
and to thee?” and, “Who is my 
mother?” and then finally beneath 
the Cross. In all these experiences 
of her life, with ever deeper sorrow 
and comprehension, she disengaged 
her divine Son from her heart and 
surrendered Him to the Father: 
“Queen of martyrs.” But her faith 
was as strong as her humility. She 
“kept all these words,” which were 
spoken of her Son, “pondering them 
in her heart.” And so she became 
the precious and pure source of the 
history of His infancy, the faithful 
evangelist: “Queen of Evangelists.” 
It was His mother’s faith that pro- 
duced the miracle of Cana, the first 
manifestation of our Lord’s glory 
among men. And Mary was a 
blessed witness also of His last reve- 
lation of His glory, in the fiery 
tongues of Pentecost. No apostle 
learnt the mystery of Jesus so fully 
and so profoundly, or preserved his 
experience so faithfully, as did the 
“Queen of Apostles.” It is this ra- 
diant image of Mary, as portrayed 
by St. Luke and St. John, which our 
Lord had in mind when He directed 
the woman in the Gospel from the 
bodily motherhood of Mary to her 
spiritual sublimity: “Blessed are 
they who hear the word of God and 
keep it.” This gives the scene its 
illuminating character and its im- 
portance in the history of our sal- 
vation. But all the sublimity of 
Mary’s moral personality, all the 
depth of her virginal devotion, and 
all the strength of her faith cul- 
minate in the word which she spoke 
to the angel: “Behold the handmaid 
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of the Lord, be it done unto me ac- 
cording to thy word.” These were 
no common, everyday words; no 
words such as fall from men in the 
changing circumstance and casual 
course of life. They were words 
out of the depths and recesses of a 
soul that was pure and noble be- 
yond all earthly measure, words 
that were her being, her expression, 
her achievement. By them of a 
truth she consecrated her body to a 
“reasonable service,” and that is the 
source of her blessedness. The 
“Blessed” with which our Lord cor- 
rects that woman’s praise, rings 
then like a conscious reference to 
the angel’s “Blessed” in the same 
Gospel. “Blessed art thou that hast 
believed that those things shall be 
accomplished that were spoken to 
thee by the Lord.” The gladness of 
redeemed humanity resounds in 
those words of St. Elizabeth. They 
are the first jubilee of the Gospel. 
And they are true of Mary beyond 
all others, fof she by her “Be it 
done unto me” preceded all others 
along the way of redemption, yes 
even helped to prepare that way. 
Without her consent there had been 
no redemption, and therefore is she 
for us all the“Gate of heaven.” 
And so the wonderful fact that 
God is not alone in the work of re- 
demption, but that creatures too, in 
their measure, truly share in that 
work, is illustrated nowhere more 
clearly than in Mary. It is true that 
the fact that Mary had such privi- 
lege was due to grace alone, that she 
was called from eternity to be the 
Mother of God and was from the be- 
ginning immersed in Christ’s re- 
deeming grace, so that she was con- 
ceived Immaculate, without stain 
of original sin. It was grace, too, 
and grace alone, which gave her 
heart its ardent and complete devo- 
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tion to the Saviour and its maiden 
resolution, so that she “knew no 
man” and as “Virgin of virgins” 
was that closed door “through 
which no man shall pass, because 
the Lord the God of Israel hath en- 
tered in by it.” Yet the grace of 
God does not offer violence, but 
would be freely accepted. And 
therefore, however infinitely small 
Mary’s own activity may appear in 
comparison with the activity of God, 
there remains a human strand in 
the divine robe of our salvation, the 
“Be it done unto me” of Mary. And 
the Catholic exalts Mary above all 
angels and saints, because it has 
pleased God to give her decisive 
words this effective position in the 
work of redemption. The Fathers 
from the time of St. Justin Martyr 
continually urge this importance of 
Mary in the history of salvation, 
and contrast it with the sin of the 
first woman. Just as Eve’s consent 
to the serpent’s temptation brought 
sin and ruin, so did Mary’s consent 
to the angel’s message introduce 
redemption. So Mary possesses not 
only a personal relation to the Son 
of God, and her personal salvation, 
but also a relation to the “many” 
who are redeemed by her Son. She 
is the mother not of the Redeemer 
alone, but also of the redeemed; and 
so she is the mother of the faithful. 
When the Catholic speaks of his 
Heavenly Mother, his heart is full 
with all the strength of feeling that 
is contained in that word. Mary is 
as it were a gracious revelation of 
certain ineffable and ultimate traits 
in the nature of God, which are too 
fine and too delicate to be grasped 
otherwise than as reflected in the 
mirror of a mother. 
Ave Maria! 


—Dn. Kant Apam, The Spirit of Catholicism 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 110-113. 


















CHRISTIANOS EssE Non LICET 


In April, 1929, the general assem- 
bly of the delegates of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics revised 
several of the fundamental laws— 
in particular the two decrees of Jan- 
uary, 1918, on the separation of 
Church and State and on the separa- 
tion of School and Church. The new 
texts, dated 8 April, 1929, were pub- 
lished in the Izvestia of April 26-28. 
Their publication and the events 
which have followed reveal a deter- 
mination to suppress, once and for 
all and as soon as possible, every 
manifestation of religion—and even 
the existence of religion itself. 

Religion is not yet universally 
proscribed; but external acts of wor- 
ship are more and more watched, 
ridiculed, and penalised. Antire- 
ligious acts are more generally im- 
posed, especially in the schools, and 
it is quite clear that we are on the 
eve of a new code of laws which 
will make all religion impossible. 
Article 13 of the Constitution of 19 
July, 1918, which became Article 4 
of the Law of 11 May, 1925, has been 
abrogated. This Article gave equal 
freedom of action to religious and 
to antireligious propaganda. The 
new laws, which annul also four de- 
crees published between 1921 and 
1923, limit themselves to a mere 
statement of fact; they recognise the 
existence of groups of believers—to 
be suppressed as soon as possible— 
but they no longer recognise, they 
no longer declare freedom of con- 
science, of worship, of religious 
propaganda. Freedom of antireli- 
gious propaganda is alone recog- 
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nised. It, and it alone, has full and 
exclusive rights. 

Every manifestation, public or 
private, capable of inducing others 
to practise acts of religion will be 
considered punishable propaganda. 
By Article 18 the teaching of reli- 
gion to children, in any place what- 
ever, was already forbidden not only 
to clergymen but to any believer. 
Henceforth the parents themselves 
can be punished as guilty of reli- 
gious propaganda, if they induce 
their children to frequent the 
church or to learn and recite their 
prayers. In punishment of these 
“crimes” parents can be deprived— 
I do not say of all authority over 
their children, for they no longer 
possess any rights—but even of the 
presence of their children. Parents 
who dare to give any religious in- 
struction to their children will be 
compelled to hand them over to a 
state institution. Suspect also and 
liable to imprisonment is every 
member of the clergy who exhorts 
his parishioners to frequent the 
church and the sacraments. In 
striking contrast with this penal 
code is the official encouragement 
given to every form of antireligious 
propaganda. 

The 1918 Constitution deprived 
priests, monks and nuns of civil 
rights; they could not be either elec- 
tors or candidates. The new law 
similarly incapacitates every one 
employed about a church —char- 
women, vergers, sacristans, psalem- 
tchiks (cantors), deacons. And the 
church itself cannot remain open 
unless a committee of at least twen- 
ty adults renew and present their 
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signatures each year. These un- 
fortunate trustees must ensure, at 
their own expense, the religious 
services, the upkeep of the property, 
and the payment of exorbitant taxes 
—and all without being able to fix 
any contribution from the congre- 
gation. As they can be registered 
only in one place of worship, the 
Soviet police possess as many lists 
of twenty suspects as there are 
places of worship in Soviet terri- 
tory. These suspects, convicted by 
their own signatures, are always 
and ever, like the clergy, liable to 
arbitrary arrest. If one of them 
should happen to be missing — 
through death, change of residence 
or above all through arrest —he 
must be replaced immediately. The 
omission of a signature from the 
committee register—even for a sin- 
gle day—is penalised by the im- 
mediate closing of the church. 
These trustees, responsible for the 
upkeep of the buildings, are equally 
responsible for the preservation of 
the furniture, of the plate and of 
every article used in the divine serv- 
ice. All these have been national- 
ised and carefully entered in an in- 
ventory, which must be kept up to 
date. If a candlestick or a vestment 
or a liturgical book or even a packet 
of candles has been received and not 
immediately entered in the inven- 
tory, the donor and the church com- 
mittee are charged with having com- 
mitted a theft to the prejudice of 
the nation. If window-panes broken 
by school-children—who are often 
deliberately instigated to do these 
misdeeds—are not straightway re- 
paired, all the members of the 
church committee, in their capacity 
of trustees of national property, are 
liable to imprisonment—and even 
to hard labour. If brigands or com- 
mon burglars rifle a church (in 
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which, by the way, no one is allowed 
to remain as a guard during the 
night), the committee of trustees 
must pay a fine and replace imme- 
diately the stolen objects—objects, 
remember, which they had pur- 
chased originally and again repur- 
chased from the State, when the lat- 
ter wantonly nationalised all church 
property. And to add insult to in- 
jury, the thieves and their accom- 
plices are often members of the lo- 
cal Soviet to which the fine has to 
be paid. 

Already for a long time the pub- 
lication of religious books, pam- 
phlets and even leaflets has been 
practically impossible. The Bap- 
tists and some other sects with So- 
viet tendencies were allowed this 
privilege for a while; but it has been 
withdrawn. All paper is now re- 
served for antireligious writings. 

Places of worship, by the mere 
fact that they can be seen, consti- 
tute a sort of propaganda which the 
Bolsheviks are anxious to suppress. 
The voice of monuments must, 
therefore, be silenced. Right from 
the beginning the Soviet Govern- 
ment used every imaginable pre- 
text to justify the closing of 
churches. During the revolution 
many wooden churches—the most 
numerous class—disappeared. 
After the “peace” all chapels in 
private houses, in appropriated con- 
vents, in hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and asylums were prohibited 
in the name of freedom of con- 
science. Soon the turn came for the 
public churches; they were con- 
verted sometimes into schools, more 
often into cinemas, clubs, and es- 
pecially assembly-halls for atheist 
associations. But the building still 
stands and speaks in no uncertain 
voice—-and sometimes with very 
disconcerting effect. For instance, 
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more than once a workman, nay 
even a Soviet official or “a professed 
atheist,” on entering one of these 
church-clubs has been known to for- 
get himself as far as to bless him- 
self devoutly. At least that is what 
the Soviet journals relate—e. g., the 
Rabotchaya of 13 July, 1929. To 
prevent such unfortunate incidents 
the militant atheists of the Soviet 
Union see no more efficacious reme- 
dy than the destruction of the 
churches. According to official sta- 
tistics 134 churches were closed in 
1927, 592 in 1928. The pace was 
too slow; it has been enormously in- 
creased since April, 1929. 

“It has been decided that all 
churches and chapels which sell or 
loan objects of any kind, such as 
candles, beads, prayers, palls, 
wreaths, etc., shall be considered as 
commercial enterprises. The offi- 
ciating clergy and the church com- 
mittee must, therefore, pay in ad- 
vance to the Findivision (Depart- 
ment of Finance) a security of sev- 
eral hundred thousand roubles.” If 
the parishioners, already many 
times plundered, are unable to pay, 
the church is closed. Another meth- 
od to secure the same object is to 
declare the church to be so damaged 
as to be dangerous. This method 
has the advantage that it brings 
about the destruction of the church 
by the faithful themselves and at 
their expense. When the demolition 
has advanced so far that the build- 
ing has no longer the appearance of 
a church the local Soviet suddenly 
discovers that the foundations are 
really sound, and it orders the adap- 
tation of the building to another 
purpose. The trick has been played. 

However, the zeal of the destroy- 
ers sometimes grows weary. The 
Izvestia of 24 August, 1929, rebukes 
these timid or lazy members. Un- 
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der the title of “Let us intensify the 
religious Struggle” it writes :— 

“Nearly sixty per cent. of the par- 
ents living in Moscow have religious 
rites performed on their new-born 
children. In certain schools of this 
same city of Moscow the proportion 
of children influenced by religion at- 
tains to ninety per cent. Therefore, 
in spite of the immense progress re- 
alised in the organization of social- 
ism, we have not yet broken the 
clerical front. This failure shows 
that certain of our organizations do 
not appreciate the fact that the re- 
ligious idea is one of the principal 
obstacles to the socialistic transfor- 
mation of the country, and that re- 
ligion and socialism are things in- 
compatible. ... This passive atheism 
is particularly intolerable amongst 
the members of the Communist 
Party and the Komsomols [(Com- 
munist Youth], amongst the work- 
ers (men and women), and in the 
ranks of the red army... An end 
must be put to the dispersion of our 
forces on the anti-God front. Tol- 
eration of religious obscurantism 
must not be allowed to continue... 
Every Bezbojnik should pass from 
a passive attitude to active warfare 
—action, action all along the anti- 
God front. Militant atheism, not 
merely in words but in acts, that is 
what is wanted and expected from 
all organizations.” 

The total suppression of religion 
by the disappearance of all public 
worship is now the order of the day. 
To achieve this purpose “the five- 
year plan,” as it is called, has been 
elaborated. To settle the details and 
application of this plan a special 
Congress of militant Bezbojniks as- 
sembled in Moscow on 27 October, 
1929, four months after that of 
June. The pretext was to celebrate 
the twelfth anniversary of the Bol- 
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shevik victory in October 1917; but 
the real purpose was to complete the 
destruction of all churches within 
five years. Several members urged 
a limit of two years. 

On the day the Congress met, the 
Bezbojnik demanded the imposi- 
tion of formidable taxes on all 
churches—50 per cent. of the value 
of the building—and the closing of 
any church which failed to pay this 
tax within two months. And on the 
same day the Rebotchaya Moskva 
(Moscow Labour organ) published 
an article of seven columns which 
called all workers to “the far-flung 
anti-God front” (that is the title of 
the article). “It is time to have fin- 
ished with religion. The Soviet 
plan to reconstruct the whole coun- 
try in five years is impeded by only 
one obstacle, religion. The clergy 


and their followers are, in fact, 
working against the revolution. All 
their centres of organization must, 


therefore, be closed.” The author 
then proceeds to enumerate every 
possible centre — Orthodox, Catho- 
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lic, Protestant, Jewish, Mohammed- 
an. Whatever is in any sense reli- 
gious must cease to exist. It is a 
loud and fanatical echo of Chris- 
tianos esse non licet. 

Strange phenomenon: although 
the Catholics in Russia are only a 
small minority, it is against them 
that the Bolshevik persecution rages 
most fiercely. Almost fifty per cent. 
of their priests have been im- 
prisoned, which means that they 
have suffered a much bigger pro- 
portion of losses than any other re- 
ligious denomination. The major- 
ity of the prisoners, clerical and lay, 
are deported to the camp of Solovet- 
sky Monastyr or to some distant 
part of Siberia, Turkestan or the 
Caucasus, where the conditions are 
such that death soon comes as a 
merciful relief. 

Humanly speaking, the perver- 
sion of the great Russian people 
would seem to be beyond natural 
remedy. 


—Mser. Micnet v’Hersiany, in Studies (Dub- 
lin), March, 1930. 




















ROM time to time in these col- 
umns I have presented, by way 
of comic relief, some casually cho- 
sen specimens of Brisbanian the- 
ology. Arthur Brisbane, be it un- 
derstood, is the most popular and 
the most extravagantly paid edito- 
rial writer in America. His syndi- 
cated column “To-day” reaches 
some millions of people—amongst 
them a large proportion of the bare- 
ly literate, the under educated, the 
too impressionable, in a word the 
typical Hearstian clientele. 

Mr. Brisbane has an irresistible 
penchant for theology, and his little 
lessons in the divine science are al- 
ways amusing. For example, here 
is one of the latest: “Uncle Sam’s 
census shows the colored popula- 
tion of the United States diminish- 
ing. . . . But this need not dis- 
courage Americans of African de- 


scent. If, after we 
Rev. Arthur die we return to 
Brisbane, D.D. earth, to continue 


working here, as 
many believe, that means a large 
percentage of colored people must 
come back in white bodies, with a 
better chance, in our prejudiced 
white civilization.” 

Now the Negro, as everyone 
knows, has an easily activated 
sense of humor. But I am not sure 
that he will enjoy that particular 
joke. If he doesn’t laugh, he may 
get angry. But he shouldn’t, for 
after all, Arthur means well. Mr. 
Hearst’s prime producer hasn’t 
the slightest intention of insulting 
any of Mr. Hearst’s customers. For 
he knows as well as his employer 
that when there is a question of as- 
sembling some more real estate at 
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Columbus Circle in the heart of 
New York, or adding another thou- 
sand acres to a hacienda in Southern 
California, the pennies of the black 
man are just as good as those of the 
white man. And in these days of 
tense competition in the newspaper 
world one cannot afford to alienate 
even a diminishing people. Besides, 
Mr. Brisbane is seldom, if ever, con- 
sciously funny. Believe it or not, 
he wrote that paragraph in all seri- 
ousness. He meant it for theology. 
He hadn’t the slightest notion that 
it belonged on another page with 
Tillie the Toiler, Felix the Cat and 
the other laborious “comics.” 

It must be admitted, however, 
that Mr. Brisbane has presented the 
ever alluring theory of reincarna- 
tion with a novel twist. We have 
all read about metempsychosis. 
But perhaps we did not know that 
according to the latest theology, 
when the black man comes back to 
earth again, he comes back white. 
I am afraid we shall have to con- 
clude that Madame Blavatsky and 
Annie Besant have become “old 
school.” 'Theosophists should look 
into this. 

However, as it always happens, 
every new access of light upon one 
mystery enables us to see anoth- 
er mystery beyond. If a black 
man behaves well in this existence, 
and is by way of reward reincar- 
nated white, what about the black 
man who behaves badly? Perhaps 
if his complexion was not jet black 
but café au lait, he will return café 
noir. But suppose he is as black as 
can be already? These more recon- 
dite questions call for clarification, 
Dr. Brisbane, 





—FDUT the professor has not ex- 

hausted his theological ingenu- 
ity in that brief, suggestive lesson 
on reincarnation. He has an opin- 
ion on another important matter— 
judgment beyond the grave. He 
does not hesitate to ask the pupils 
in the Hearst School to consider two 
deep theological problems in one 
day. He knows their mental ca- 
pacity. As usual, he introduces 
the subject in that popular and 
familiar way of his 
that seems so simple 
and yet leads the 
mind on almost un- 
consciously, to the 
heart of some profound problem. 
He says: “Maiakousky, called Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet, committed sui- 
cide yesterday in Moscow. Thou- 
sands of miles away, in New York, 
a rich young Harvard student and a 
prosperous woman more than 
eighty years old, killed themselves. 
In London, the Duchess of Leinster 
is sent to prison for trying to kill 
herself. Nobody knows how many 
thousands of others, on the same 
day, left the world prematurely and 
violently.” 

The subject is now before the 
class. The status questionis has 
been indicated. The pupils are all 
agog for the master’s commentary 
upon the facts. It follows swiftly: 
“Life is short enough, hope is never 
gone, duty is not fully discharged 
until death takes us.” 

That is a pious, if not a partic- 
ularly brilliant or novel little hom- 
ily. And if that were all, the class 
might be tempted to suspect that 
the master for once had “let them 
down.” But the inimitable Brisba- 
nian wisdom flashes forth in the 
final sentence: “Everybody ap- 
pearing in the next world will feel 
foolish if obliged to say, ‘I killed 
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myself,’ when asked: ‘How did you 
come here?’” 

Now the reader will understand 
the vast reputation for originality 
that has been acquired by our 
leading popular theologian. How 
many preachers have treated that 
theme of the private judgment of 
the soul immediately after death. 
And how many have strained their 
imagination in trying to visualize 
the scene! Yet how few, if any, 
have had the insight to anticipate 
the Judge’s salutation to the sui- 
cide, “Now don’t you feel foolish!” 
It is all so graphic that the reader 
hears the question almost as if it 
were addressed to himself. 

And there you have the secret of 
the success of the only professor of 
theology in America who is paid a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 


Y the way, it may not be amiss 
to add a word about Maiakou- 

sky, who, according to Mr. Bris- 
bane, was “called Russia’s greatest 
poet.” An Associated Press Dis- 
patch names him, a trifle more wa- 
rily, “Russia’s leading proletariat 
poet,’’ but the 
added adjective is Genius Among 
doubtless super- the Soviets 
fluous. Russia is 
all proletariat. At least any bard 
who wants to sing must sing prole- 
tariat. At any rate, he is gone and 
no one, unless it be Conan Doyle, 
knows what the great poet an- 
swered to the question—“How did 
you get here, and now that you’re 
here, don’t you feel foolish?” 

The Russians, however, will hon- 
or his memory. His brain has 
been given to the Soviet Institute of 
Brains, to be dissected and studied. 
It was a remarkable brain, weigh- 
ing 1,700 grams, whereas the 
average man’s brain weighs only 























1,300. When it has been carefully 
studied, and the Soviet scientists 
have discovered just why it was that 
Maiakousky’s genius was so superb, 
the brain will be preserved and kept 
side by side with that of Lenin and 
other intellectual Bolshevik giants. 


SAMPLE of his poetry? Yes, 
yes, the newspapers have 
thoughtfully provided us with at 
least one gem of purest ray serene. 
Not every one of course will under- 
stand it. The average man with 
his 1,300 grams will probably find 
it beyond his capacity to under- 
stand. But here it is, a beautiful 
and profound little classic, written 
when Isadora Duncan’s husband 
(whatever that may mean) com- 
mitted suicide: 


“No more beer halls, 
No more flirts for you, 
My Lady. 
Now I am going to my end 
In the ether 
As they call it.” 


Lacking as we do the extra 400 
grams, we may not immediately 
appreciate the incomparable excel- 
lence of the chef-d’auvre of Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet. We may even 
imagine that there are one or two 
lyrics in our own language that 
surpass it in merit. But let us put 
aside our prejudice and insularity 
and admit that we have never be- 
fore read anything just like these 
six short lines. Russia will miss 


Maiakousky. 
It seems also that he was a play- 
wright. His genius overflowed 


from one art into another. His last 
two plays (I rely again upon the 
Associated Press Dispatch) were 
named Bed Bug, and Bat House. 
For some unexplained reason they 
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were both failures. 


Strange that 
Russia should not recognize her- 
self! “O wad some power the giftie 
gie us.” 


ip, 
— 


HAVE not hitherto been aware 
that Ramsay MacDonald was 
a philosopher, and I have never 
happened to hear him praised as an 
expert on education. But the New 
York Times quotes a couple of sen- 
tences from the prime minister’s 
speech to the former students of a 
workingmen’s college in London 
that are good philosophy: “The ed- 
ucated man is a man with certain 
subtle spiritual qualities which 
make him calm in 





adversity, happy MacDonald 
when alone, just in’ a Scholar 
his dealings, ration- in Politics? 


al and sane in the 
fullest meaning of that word in all 
the affairs of life.” Doubtless these 
thoughts have been expressed be- 
fore. They are not unlike Socrates, 
or Epictetus or Emerson. But it is 
extraordinary to hear them from 
the mouth of a busy politician. 
One phrase particularly interests 
me; “happy when alone.” Readers 
of ascetical and mystical literature 
are familiar with the curious—and 
perhaps to us comic—medieval ex- 
pression, “an extraverted liver.” 
Be it instantly explained for the un- 
initiated that an “extraverted liver” 
has no clinical or surgical signifi- 
cance. It means merely one who 
lives his life outside of himself,—so 
to speak. The Imitation of Christ, 
speaking of the anguish of a monk 
who has mistaken his vocation, or 
who has got himself into a miser- 
able plight by unfaithfulness to his 
rule, says, “He has no happiness 
within and he is forbidden to seek 
it without.” A kind of mental hell, 
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no doubt, but is it any worse than 
the condition of men and women of 
the world, who have no happiness 
in their own heart, and, though 
they are free to seek it elsewhere, 
are destined not to find it? Indeed, 
can any one find happiness in the 
outside world, if he have it not with- 
in him? St. Augustine says of God: 
“I sought Thee and I found Thee 
not, because I sought Thee without. 
Again I sought Thee and found 
Thee, because I sought in my own 
soul.” May we not say the same of 
happiness? Incidentally, isn’t the 
search for happiness in reality the 
search for God? 


EARS ago there was a familiar 
refrain from some song or 
other, used often in jest, “There are 
moments when one wants to be 
alone.” These moments seem now- 
adays extraordinarily rare, and 
they come to but few people. Al- 
most nobody wants to be alone. 
Multitudes of persons in this “ex- 
traverted” age hate to go home, 
or stay home. Theaters, restau- 
rants, dance halls are crowded 
not with pleasure-seekers but with 
solitude-dodgers. As they them- 
selves say with a wry 
jest, “home is a place 
to go when all other 
places are closed.” 
And when they finally do go home, 
they go into a kind of human bee- 
hive. Each family has a little group 
of cells in the big hive. But not 
every member of the family has a 
cell to himself. There is little pri- 
vacy and no solitude. There seems 
to be no demand for it. I have been 
told by a community of nuns who 
conduct retreats for women, that 
after they had built a big house 
with single rooms for retreatants, 
they discovered that women, even 
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in time of spiritual retreat, cannot 
bear to be alone. Chesterton’s 
memorable saying, “the sacredest 
thing in life is to be able to go into 
your own room and close the door 
behind you,” awakens no assent in 
the mind of the typical modern. I 
think there must be some millions 
of persons in America who would 
consider themselves in jail if they 
were compelled to live in a room 
alone. 


OW, why is all this? Why this 
preference for publicity and 
abhorrence of privacy? Why do 
men and women choose to eat in 
huge restaurants, crowding in and 
scrambling for tables? Why do 115 
million people attend the movies in 
the United States every week? Why 
do so many people keep the radio 
going incessantly? What are these 
people all running away from? 
Why must they have songs and 


speeches and crude comic sketches 
shouted in their ears out of a “loud 


speaker?” Why all this unnatural 
affection for the hubbub and clatter 
of modern life? Why is the home 
no longer, I will not say a castle, 
but a refuge? Why do so many 
people think it madness to shut out 
the world at least for an hour or 
two each day, and for a solid week 
once a year? Why, on the contrary, 
do they run away from the quiet of 
their own soul and plunge into the 
tumult of the outside world? 

I think Ramsay MacDonald’s 
phrase suggests the answer. “The 
educated person,” he says, “is hap- 
py when alone.” The uneducated 
are miserable when alone—they are 
in purgatory, if not in a kind of 
earthly hell. “Don’t let me think,” 
they seem to say. “And what’s 
more, don’t let me be alone. In the 
subway, on the sidewalk, in the big 
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stores, I am crowded and jostled, 
but I like it. In cafés and cabarets 
the company may be vile, but it is 
better than the company of my own 
mind. I hate the men and women 
I meet, but I cannot endure myself. 
Let hermits have their solitude and 
monks their cells; as for me, I shall 
go mad if I am alone.” 

The root trouble, of course, is 
that such people have no intellec- 
tual or spiritual resources within. 
They lack what Mr. MacDonald 
calls “certain subtle spiritual qual- 
ities.” If education has not intro- 
duced these qualities to the soul, or 
developed them when found there, 
education is substantially a failure. 
Thanks to Ramsay MacDonald for 
a fruitful thought. 


”— 
> 





E Literary Digest poll on the 
wet and dry situation has 


“started something.” Newspapers, 
east and west, are conducting simi- 
lar enterprises, though naturally on 
a smaller scale. The New York 
World has taken as its province of 
investigation seven counties in up- 
state New York. The seven were 
selected because the Anti-Saloon 
League named them as the driest 
in the state, and ex- 
emplars of law en- 
forcement. The in- 
vestigator made no 
special preparations, and took no 
particular pains to be thorough. 
He just dropped off the train here 
and there, in Binghamton, Elmira, 
Hornell, Jamestown, and other 
cities of from 16,000 to 75,000 in- 
habitants, called a taxicab and 
asked the driver to take him to 
some speak-easies. The result may 
seem shocking to innocent souls, 
but it is not at all surprising. The 
reporter merely re-discovered what 
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every citizen knows. The “dry” 
lands, like the wet, are honey- 
combed with drinking places. In 
Broome County two _ taxi-drivers 
and one hotel bellboy led the 
World man to forty speak-easies. 
Twice as many guides presumably 
would have produced twice as many 
speak-easies. There is no news in 
that. It would be news, phenom- 
enal news, if there had been no 
speak-easies, or but a few. 


DUT one feature of the investiga- 

tion prevents its being a mere 
work of supererogation. The lead- 
er of the “drys” in the Assembly of 
New York State is a certain Ed- 
mund B. Jenks. He has proposed a 
bill to compel enforcement of the 
prohibition law in the state. And 
he committed the indiscretion of ac- 
cusing New York City, its Mayor, 
its Police Commissioner and its citi- 
zens of tolerating indifference to the 
law. Now Mr. Jenks represents 
Binghamton, the county seat of 
Broome County of the forty—and 
perhaps ten times forty—speak- 
easies. Ten minutes after setting 
foot in Bingham- 
ton, the investigator 
was “comfortably 
seated in one of the 
finer speak-easies of 
the town. Some thirty-three men, 
many of them comparative youths, 
were still there after midnight 
drinking beer and rye. It was a re- 
sort in capacity and appointments 
in all ways equal to any in the up- 
per Fifties of Manhattan.” 


These Godly 
Upstate 
Counties 


LMIRA, a city of 50,000, is the 
home of Gale H. Stalker, mem- 

ber of Congress, whose name is 
linked with that of Senator Jones 
as author of the famous Stalker- 
Jones “five and ten” act, the most 
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drastic of all prohibition laws. 
Other almost equally prominent 
“drys” represent the city in the 
state legislature. But, as the World 
reporter says, “Despite this formid- 
able array of dry guardian angels, 
two taxi-drivers and two other in- 
habitants of Elmira offered to take 
[me] to at least fifty speakeasies 
where anything from ginger ale to 
applejack and whiskey might be 

purchased. . . . Po- 
Anywhere, licemen, pedestrians, 
Everywhere taxi-drivers and 

others when asked 
for a place to get a drink almost 
invariably answered, ‘Anywhere on 
the Avenue.’” Further, the investi- 
gator claims that in Elmira as in 
certain other cities visited, he found 
worse things than drink. “Several 
miles from the city a taxicab driver 
offered the stranger his choice of a 
number of speak-easies and wet 
roadhouses. In one such place more 
than forty women were found— 
most of them in company of men 
dancing and drinking. Entrance 
there was gained by simply ring- 
ing a bell and shouting ‘It’s all 
right.’” 

Let that suffice. The story is the 
same everywhere. The only pur- 
pose of recording these scandals is 
to give the lie to those who are try- 
ing to draw a red herring across the 
trail by alleging horrible conditions 
in New York, Chicago and the other 
big cities. Conditions are virtually 
the same in every city and town and 
state. It is, as all the world knows, 
a national disgrace. The organized 
fanatics who plunged the country 
into this predicament made what 
seems to be an irreparable blunder. 
That was bad enough. But their 
resolute lying about the actual con- 
ditions is worse. It is not too much 
to say of them what Christ said of 
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the Pharisees (the hypocrites of His 
day)—“Fools,—Fools and blind!” 


UT you can’t fool all the people 
all the time. Honesty seems to 

be returning, even in dry strong- 
holds. At Savannah in Georgia, the 
“dryest” state in the Union, the 
Morning News, disputing the ac- 
curacy of the Literary Digest poll, 
undertook a poll of its own. But 
the News’ poll was wetter than the 
Digest’s, showing 83.4% for repeal of 
the law instead of 50.33%. Savan- 
nah, by the way, was the first city 
in which I saw a corkscrew fastened 
to the wall in a hotel room. Now 
the fixed corkscrew is all but ubiq- 
uitous. In Atlanta the Digest poll 
shows 5,685 for 
modification or re- Let Us Start 
peal against 1,963 Over Again 
for enforcement. 
Similar percentages against the dry 
law are maintained all over the 
country. In Manchester, N. H., the 
poll is about 6 to 1 against the 
law; in Pontiac, Michigan, more 
than 2 to 1; in New Brunswick, 
N. J., more than 4 to 1; in Denver, 
2 to 1; in Milwaukee, 9 to 1. There 
is no necessity of rehearsing more 
figures. They are very much alike 
in all the states. The Digest poll 
should be welcomed by all who re- 
spect common honesty. It forecasts 
action by the people to remedy the 
evil and to invalidate the world- 
wide conviction that we are a na- 
tion of hypocrites. 

When the “dry” law is abrogated, 
we can start once again the inter- 
rupted crusade for temperance and 
voluntary total abstinence. 


in 
=> 





6 E most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon in American litera- 
ture to-day is the complete bank- 








ruptcy of the naturalistic move- 
ment.” The sentence happens to be 
from the pen of Harry Hansen, prin- 
cipally known as a book reviewer. 
But it could be matched by a dozen 
other sweeping statements to the 
same effect from almost any seri- 
ous current periodical concerned 
with books and reading or with 
life and morals. In the same 
magazine in which I find Hansen’s 
confession of “complete bank- 
ruptcy”—the Forum for March— 
there is an article by John Dewey, 
generally advertised as America’s 
greatest living philosopher, and said 
to be in the tradition of William 
James, Josiah Royce, and A. S. Ed- 
dington. Dewey admits skepticism 


about all general 
The Bank- ideas. That is tanta- 
ruptcy of mount to a confes- 
Science and sion of the bank- 
Now of ruptcy of philoso- 
Philosophy phy. In fact he says 


point-blank: “The 
chief intellectual characteristic of 
the present age is its despair of any 
constructive philosophy—not just 
in its technical meaning, but in the 
sense of any integrated outlook and 
attitude. The Victorian Age had a 
philosophy of hope, of progress. It 
is impossible to recover its mood. 
The result is disillusionment about 
all comprehensive and positive 
ideas.” 


E does not in this context men- 
tion the loss of faith in reli- 
gion. That is too obvious for re- 
mark. But unbelief can never rest 
with the denial of God. Shallow 
thinkers, or non-thinkers may im- 
agine that atheism is the ultimate 
unbelief. But one cannot stop with 
the negation of God. A logical mind 
must go on to deny the value of 
philosophic thought. Dewey admits, 
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“It is psychologically natural that 
the outcome should be a collapse of 
faith in all fundamental organizing 
and directing ideas. Skepticism be- 
comes the mark and even the pose 
of the educated mind.” 


N other words, if there be no God, 
there is of course no religion. 
That is plain enough. But what the 
man-in-the-street and even the man- 
in-the-professorial-chair does not so 
readily see is that if there be no God, 
there can be no philosophy, no lit- 
erature, no art, no science. When 
Newman said he could sooner deny 
his own existence than the existence 
of God, doubtless a great many who 
read him for his style, passed over 
the remark as a bit of rather extrav- 
agant rhetoric. It is not rhetoric. 
It is the hardest kind of logic. By a 
curious paradox, only the mystic is 
logical. Only a mystical mind can 
think through to a conclusion. If 
there be no God, no faith, no reli- 
gion, only one thing remains—uni- 
versal skepticism. This is not the 
place for a demonstration of that 
fact. If you don’t see it, philosophy 
is not for you. 

Dewey sees it and admits it. 
“Skepticism is no longer directed 
against this and that article of the 
older creeds but is rather a bias 
against any kind of far reaching 
ideas, and a denial of systematic 
participation on the part of such 
ideas in the intelligent direction of 
affairs.” 

In other words, modern philoso- 
phy denies the possibility of phil- 
osophy and suspects that the uni- 
verse is irrational and unintelligible. 
Years ago Brunetiére declared that 
science is bankrupt. Now philoso- 
phers are admitting that philoso- 
phy is bankrupt and the literati that 
literature is bankrupt. 
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TILL perusing the same number 
of the Forum, on another page 
I find a review by C. Hartley Grat- 
tan of what would seem to be a 
rather ambitious if not important 
book by a German philosopher, 
Egon Friedell, A Cultural History of 
the Modern Age. Mr. Grattan com- 
pares Friedell with Keyserling and 
Spengler. Keyserling, he says, has 
“revealed his fundamental incapac- 
ity to offer us anything but high- 
sounding nonsense serving as a 
husk for some irreducible facts we 
already knew,” and therefore “he is 
now on his way to extinction.” 


ELL, good-by Keyserling. But 

what of Spengler? Speng- 
ler is good, says Mr. Grattan. But 
he “has little effect on the pop- 
ular mind.” So there remains 
Friedell. Here we have big prom- 
ise, for this third German has “in 


the first place a rapid and vivid 


style. In the second place he has 
extensive knowledge. In the third 
place he has capacity for incisive 
generalization.” But beware. Don’t 
anticipate. The long- 
sought philosopher 
who will bring some 
order into the chaos 
of modern thought, the benefactor 
who will lead bankrupt philoso- 
phy back to solvency is not yet dis- 
covered. Why not? What’s the 
matter with the man who has vivid 
style, great knowledge and power of 
generalization? Well, the worst 
thing imaginable. He is religious. 
No, not precisely evangelistic. Not 
a Catholic. Not a Protestant. Not 
a church member. Not even a Chris- 
tian, or for that matter a Jew, Mo- 
hammedan or Buddhist. But just 
religious. Mr. Grattan suspects that 
he is “a mystic with no formal af- 
filiation.” Now that’s really too bad. 
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It’s more than a pity. It’s a crime. 
To think that a man like that, 
with knowledge and philosophic 
ability and style ’n everything 
should go religious! But of course 
that’s the end of him. We simply 
cannot have a religious-minded per- 
son introducing himself into mod- 
ern thought. It matters not how 
well prepared he may be. And it’s 
no excuse that he doesn’t actually 
go to church. If there is one iota of 
religion in him, he’s out! “Out by 
a mile” as the baseball fans say. 


ELL, let’s try another white 

hope. Here is a book called 
Humanism and America, written by 
a number of scholars and edited by 
Norman Foerster. If not exactly the 
most important book recently off 
the press, it at least represents the 
most important lit- 
erary and cultural 
movement of a gen- 
eration, the New 
Humanism, now so widely and so 
fiercely discussed. 

There are big men in that book, 
Irving Babbitt, professor of French 
Literature at Harvard (thought by 
not a few to be the finest mind, and 
declared by many Europeans to be 
the best civilized man in America) ; 
and not far below him, if at all his 
inferior, Paul Elmer More. 

And the time is ripe for the hu- 
manist movement. Naturalism has 
gone bankrupt. Philosophy based 
upon modern science is arrived at 
an impasse, or rather has fallen into 
the bottomless gulf ubi nullus ordo. 
“More and more persons,” writes 
the editor of the volume, “oppressed 
with the stale skepticism of the 
post-war period, are beginning to 
grow skeptical of that skepticism 
and are looking for a new set of 
controlling ideas capable of re- 


Humanism 
Our Hope 
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storing value to human existence.” 
With that sentiment Mr. Granville 
Hicks, the reviewer agrees. He puts 
it even stronger: “Skepticism has 
become the refuge of the impotent 
and the slovenly, a cheap substitute 
for thought and effort, a magic 
device that preserves for mediocrity 
a sense of superior endowment. And 
he [Foerster] is also right when he 
goes on to say that the increasing 
dissatisfaction with prevailing atti- 
tudes has led to an increasing inter- 
est in humanism. Humanism has, 
after all, a clearly defined body of 
doctrine, and it holds out at least 
the hope that values and standards 
may be discovered even in the con- 
temporary chaos.” 

Well, now at last we have some- 
thing we can hold on to. Look up 
and lift up your heads, all ye de- 
spondent thinkers and writers. 
Your salvation is at hand! 


UT no, not so fast. Beati qui 
non expectant quia non disap- 
pointabuntur, as Cicero couldn’t 
have said. Why, what’s wrong 
with Humanism? What’s the mat- 
ter with Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More? Don’t ask. You know 
it already. Religious? Precisely! 
But heavens alive, 
Professor Babbitt is 
no Methodist or 
Baptist. And of 
course we must not insult him 
with the dark suspicion that he may 
be a Catholic. No, there’s no dan- 
ger of that. He isn’t a papist. He 
isn’t even Y. M. C. A. But you see he 
has become all too thick with Paul 
Elmer More. Now More used to be 
a good sensible fellow. But some- 
thing went wrong, thrombosis, 
blood clot or something like that, 
and he got religion. No not Billy 
Sundayism or Aimee McPherson- 
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ism, but a conservative, respectable 
religion—Episcopalianism. But, as 
you must see, that’s enough. It’s all 
off with him. And Babbitt goes 
down with him. Babbitt and he are 
in the same movement. The next 


thing you know Babbitt will be go- 
ing to church. So that’s that! 


R. GRANVILLE HICKS says, 
“For me the Christian epic is 
impossible; for me standards must 
be based on some conception of hu- 
man nature, not on some doctrine 
of divinity. The majority of Mr. 
Foerster’s contributors do not agree 
with me. Five of them are openly 
allied with institutionalized Chris- 
tianity; the others are obviously 
committed whether they realize it 
or not, to traditional theism.” Now 
I ask you, could any one in his 
senses fail to see that if five men out 
of fourteen are actual church mem- 
bers, and if the others in spite of a 
protestation of neutrality are com- 
mitted to belief in God, that ruins 
the whole book and the whole move- 
ment? 

Mr. Granville Hicks is kind 
enough to say, “There is no objec- 
tion, of course, to these humanists’ 
being as religious as they please.” 
No, no. Of course not. Anybody is 
entitled to be religious. But if he 
brings religion right into the midst 
of a system of thought,—-why my 
dear can’t you see that the whole 
project becomes impossible? 


UT suppose some unsuspecting 
idiot should say “See here, 
aren’t the literary and philosophical 
fellows admitting that naturalism 
has gone broke? Why not then try 
supernaturalism? If not only liter- 
ature and philosophy, but ethics and 
art and life and the whole universe 
—material and mental—has gone 
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on the rocks without God, why not 
let God take a hand, at least for a 
little while, and see if He can save it 
from total destruc- 
tion? On the skep- 
tics’ own admission 
we are arrived at 
chaos. Now the Bible says that 
there was chaos once before and 
God came along and made a cos- 
mos. What if there should be at 
least a symbolic meaning to that 
alleged episode? Suppose God could 
bring order out of the void again? 
Why not give Him a chance? At 
least He cannot make a worse mess 
of the world than we have made. 
Stand aside, Mr. Granville Hicks, 
and see what God can do.” 

Poor idiot! If he were only right 
in his mind he would understand 
that we cannot let God tinker with 
this universe. We admit we have 
made a sorry mess of things. But 
we would rather leave it in its messy 
condition that have it cleaned up 
and set right by God. If we let Him 
in, the first thing you know He 
would be taking the credit, and then 
where would we be? Aren’t we lit- 
erary fellows, novelists, dramatists, 
philosophers, the predestined fixers 
of all things? Be- 
sides, if the world 
were set in order 
and going smoothly, 
what could we write 
about? Just imagine what would 
happen to contemporary fiction and 
drama,—not to say philosophy,—if 
everybody knew the meaning of life. 
So long as people don’t know or 
don’t admit that they know what 
it’s all about, we have a chance to 
tell them or try to tell them, or write 
books to tell them what we cannot 
tell them. 

And so it comes to pass that reli- 
gion and God are relegated to the 


Shall We 
Let God In? 


Can We 
Forever Bar 
Him Out? 
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wide open spaces somewhere be- 
tween Planet X and the star Betel- 
geuse. General pandemonium, phil- 
osophical and moral, continues here 
on this earth. But the philosophers 
had better watch out. The people 
may some day decide to call on God 
to do something about it. And if 


God gets so much as a look in, He 
will end by taking possession. 


DARE say that when I have used 
the word “chaos” in the preced- 
ing paragraphs some readers will 
make what they think to be the 
necessary discount to get at the 
real value of the expression. Few, 
if any, will imagine that when one 
says chaos, one means chaos. It 
must be just a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion pardonable perhaps in view of 
the helter-skelter condition of mod- 
ern thought. But nevertheless un- 
doubtedly hyperbolic. So be it. I 
will not argue for the absolute lit- 
eral meaning of the word. But I 
would insist that in some instances 
modern literature is at least lunatic, 
if not chaotic. And it happens that 
close upon the heels of the book re- 
views I have been discussing, comes 
a criticism of The Sound and Fury 
by William Faulkner. The book is 
literally “a tale told 
by an idiot.” The 
reviewer explains, 
“The first ninety 
pages purport to be the drivelings 
of an idiot, or rather—for he was 
dumb and could not even drivel—a 
translation into words of the proc- 
esses of his mind. The sequence 
is associative rather than chrono- 
logical, any given sentence refer- 
ring to any moment in the whole 
thirty-three years of his life, or 
even to several moments confused 
together. There is no explanatory 
matter; indeed there are gratuitous 
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difficulties introduced (such as the 
bearing by two characters of the 
same name).” 

Now what does one do with a 
book like that? Well, there is Belle- 
vue, or Bloomingdale, or whatever 
Bedlam is nearest you. Speaking 
for myself, I think I would throw 
the book out the window, or 
through the window, and go back to 
our dear old simple friend Sordello. 
But don’t tell me that chaos in lit- 
erature is always metaphorical. 


UST one more evidence of the 
crazy condition of modern 
thought. The Forum has been pre- 
senting a series of articles on “What 
I Believe” by Dean Inge, Theodore 
Dreiser, John Dewey, Dr. Nansen 
and others. Subscribers have ap- 
parently been invited to write let- 
ters to the editor telling him what 

they think about the series. 
Whereupon ensues more chaos. 
A doctor of divinity in California 
writes—“It is one of the best con- 
tributions I have ever known... 
human material of the highest or- 
der.” A woman in Iowa differs 
from the doctor—“All your writers 
on ‘What I Believe’ give us the same 
thought: ‘All be- 


Confusion liefs have suffered 
Worse destruction by in- 
Confounded vestigation and 


nothing has been 
given us to take their place.” A 
correspondent from Tennessee 
thinks “the articles written by able 
men, wherein their beliefs concern- 
ing God, the immortality of the 
soul, the nature of the universe, and 
man’s relation to the universe, will 
prove helpful, I believe, in the most 
confused, difficult and critical age 
in the world’s history.” 
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However a Virginia man is skep- 
tical, “The various authors do not 
believe what they claim to believe, 
and are badly befuddled on the 
question of any belief whatever. 
Their creeds are not essentially dif- 
ferent from the rabbit-foot religion 
of our old Virginia darkeys.” 

A man in Florida (let us hope 
and believe that the letters from all 
these different states are not all 
written in the New York office) bol- 
sters up the courage of the editor— 
“I sincerely trust that you will not 
be distracted by the noise of the 
professional howlers, who appear to 
be the principal objectors. The ar- 
ticle by Theodore Dreiser seemed 
particularly to draw the fire of the 
disciples of superstition and dark- 
ness, as might have been expected.” 

Colorado commends Dean Inge 
for his valiant attack up on Chris- 
tianity—“I regard Dean Inge’s credo 
in the January issue as the most 
effective broadside I have ever seen 
hurled against existing Christian re- 
ligious systems. It attacks what 
was supposed to be invulnerable— 
Christian ethics.” But Mr. Est- 
court from Oxford, England, thinks 
the Dean “not so hot.” “He is a 
leading member of the Anglican 
Church and therefore bound to ac- 
cept its authorized creed and the 
Hellenistic version of the teachings 
of Jesus. As a result he has mere- 
ly furnished us with a set of Vic- 
torian platitudes leading nowhere.” 

Well, the editor gets a good sal- 
ary for thinking up these dodges, 
and a good laugh at the letters that 
come in from writers so befuddled 
that they don’t know disorder when 
they see it. So after all, what would 
you? Let the merry go round go 
round. 











THE LONDON NAVAL PARLEY 


Tue Five Power Naval Confer- 
ence at London ended after almost 
three months of labor with its prin- 
cipal aims secured. King George of 
England formally opened the Con- 
ference with a speech on January 
21st which was broadcast by radio 
stations all over the world. A few 
days earlier our American Delega- 
tion with a personnel of about one 
hundred had arrived, and Secretary 
Stimson and Premier MacDonald 
held a preliminary conference im- 
mediately. 

Several days were spent trying to 
arrive at an agreement as to the 
basis for estimating tonnage. On 
the last day of January France pro- 
posed a compromise between their 
plan of global tonnage and the Brit- 
ish plan of tonnage by categories of 
fighting ships; the compromise pro- 
vided for fixing a total tonnage for 
each nation, and allowing a certain 
percentage of this total to be trans- 
ferred from one category to an- 
other. A few days later the Brit- 
ish offered what they called a “com- 
promise suggestion.” It differed 
somewhat from the French arrange- 
ment of the categories of ships, and 
offered specific suggestions as to the 
transfer of tonnage from one cate- 
gory to another. This was accepted 
as the ground-work for succeeding 
conferences though the Italians ob- 
jected to it. 

The question of the use of sub- 
marines caused hours of debate. On 
February 7th, Premier MacDonald 
proposed, among other suggestions, 
to abolish submarines; if that could 
not be agreed upon his Government 
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would urge strict limiting of the 
submarine to defense requirements 
and regulating its preying upon 
merchant vessels in accordance 
with the Washington agreement of 
1922, which was not ratified, how- 
ever, by all the Powers. France 
and Japan were against abolition. 
However, on February 11th, Secre- 
tary of State Stimson was able to 
inform American correspondents 
that the submarine had been defi- 
nitely barred from sinking unarmed 
merchant ships, and he thought that 
achievement of the Conference 
worth the visit of the American 
Delegation to London. 

Meantime, representatives of the 
women of four nations, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan, presented memorials to 
Prime Minister MacDonald at St. 
James’s Palace, asking for actual 
reductions in navies so as to make 
peace effective. Mr. MacDonald con- 
veyed the petitions to the naval con- 
ference. Another plea for “reduc- 
tion of armaments” signed by more 
than 1,200 representative American 
men and women was cabled to our 
Delegation a little later. 

On February 17th the Tardieu 
Ministry fell on a minor question 
of taxation, and French participa- 
tion in the Conference was halted. 
It was not till the first week of 
March that Briand and other French 
Delegates returned to England, Tar- 
dieu having completed a new Cab- 
inet with himself as Premier once 
more, on the first day of the month. 
Full activities of the Conference 
were resumed on the seventh, and 
two days later Mr. MacDonald made 
a radio speech favoring a political 




















pact as an essential part of the five 
Power Treaty, which would com- 
mit the Nations to a consultation 
when peace was threatened. It 
looked like a bridge to the League 
of Nations in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican Delegation, and they unani- 
mously rejected it. Failure then 
seemed to threaten the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

Credit must be given to the Brit- 
ish Labor Premier for holding the 
Conference together. During all the 
rest of March hopes flickered and 
then flamed up again with persis- 
tent regularity; the plan of a Five 
Power Treaty seesawed with that 
of a Three Power Treaty, France 
and Italy failing to come to an agree- 
ment. Before the end of the month, 
the consultative pact idea again 
came to the fore, and this time our 
Delegation issued a statement that 
they would consider such a pact 
only if it was made perfectly clear 
that the United States was not 
promising military assistance or 
guaranteeing protection by military 
force to other nations. There was 
much debating on this in the Amer- 
ican press, and it became necessary 
finally for the State Department to 
announce that there was no differ- 
ence of views between President 
Hoover and the Delegation in Lon- 
don. 

As late as April 6th, Mr. Hugh 
S. Gibson, American Ambassador to 
Belgium, in a radio address in Lon- 
don, expressed hopes for the com- 
pletion of a Five Power Treaty. 
Others were not so hopeful. The 
Americans tried to exert some pres- 
sure on the proceedings by engaging 
passage home on the Leviathan 
which was scheduled to sail on 
April 22d. 

An agreement was reached on 
April 10th between the United 
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States, England, and Japan, cover- 
ing all categories of ships. Premier 
MacDonald announced that “the 
differences in the naval require- 
ments of France and Italy have 
proved intricate and have not so far 
been resolved.” All five Powers, 
however, have agreed on certain im- 
portant points, and France and 
Italy have declared their intention 
of continuing their negotiations 
with the friendly aid of England, 
for the purpose of arriving at an 
agreement on their mutual differ- 
ences. 

The actual reduction of arma- 
ments asked for by the groups in 
this and other countries was accom- 
plished. In a radio address in Lon- 
don early Sunday morning, April 
13th, which was clearly heard in 
this country, Secretary Stimson 
said: “Great Britain has agreed to 
scrap immediately 133,000 tons of 
her battleship fleet. We are to scrap 
immediately 69,000 tons of our bat- 
tleship fleet and Japan 26,000 tons. 
Furthermore,” said Mr. Stimson 
later in the address, “this Confer- 
ence has achieved many great moral 
advantages. The experience of our 
negotiations has made it clear that 
naval rivalry between the United 
States and Great Britain is definite- 
ly at an end. No relations could 
have been more frank and cordial 
and satisfactory than those we have 
had with the British Delegation. 
The same applies to our relations 
with the Japanese Delegation. Our 
contacts with the Delegations of 
France and Italy have been friendly 
and we believe we have contributed 
to the spirit of good will which 
makes it now seem probable that 
they will ultimately agree among 
themselves and add the limita- 
tion of their fleet to our present 
treaty.” 
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Tue financial world as well as 
Catholic lay activities lost an out- 
standing figure when death 
claimed Mr. Nicholas F. Brady on 
March 27th, after a long and pain- 
ful illness. Mr. Brady was a close 
friend of Pope Pius XI. and of Car- 
dinal Gasparri; he had been signally 
honored by the Holy Father who 
had decorated him with the Ordine 
Supremo del Christo of the first 
class, a distinction never before con- 
ferred upon an American, and at 
present held by only one other per- 
son, the King of Italy. Besides, Mr. 
Brady was a Papal Chamberlain, a 
founder of the Knights of Malta in 
the United States, a Knight of St. 
Gregory, and a Knight Commander 
of St. Gregory. These honors came 
to him because of his unselfish gen- 


erosity to the cause of Christian 
charity, to the Vatican, and to vari- 


ous religious enterprises. His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Hayes, whom Mr. 
Brady had assisted in the formation 
of the Catholic Charities Organiza- 
tion of New York, celebrated the 
funeral Mass in the Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, New York. May 
he rest in peace. 


— 
> 





LAETARE MEDAL AWARDED 


THE annual award by the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame of the Laetare 
Medal went this year to the distin- 
guished German scholar, Frederick 
P. Kenkel, of St. Louis. Mr. Ken- 
kel had previously been honored by 
Pope Pius X., who made him a 
Knight of St. Gregory, and in 1926 
he was awarded the Knighthood of 
the Holy Sepulcher by the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

Frederick Kenkel was born in 


1863 in Chicago of German Protes- 
tant parents. Most of the family 
subsequently became Catholics, 
each one separately and under dif- 
ferent conditions. Mr. Kenkel’s 
studies embraced philosophy, theol- 
ogy, history, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, art and architecture, and in a 
lesser degree, the physical sciences. 
His prime interest for many years 
has been in social conditions. He 
favors Christian Solidarity, a social 
philosophy which is neither social- 
ism nor capitalism, taught by the 
Rev. H. Pesch, S.J., and other Ger- 
man Catholic scholars. 

After his reception into the 
Church Mr. Kenkel became editor 
and business manager of the New 
World, Chicago. In 1905 he went 
to St. Louis as managing editor of 
Die Amerika, the German Catholic 
daily in that city; this position he 
held till 1920, at which time he 
went over to the Central Bureau of 
the Catholic Central Verein of 
America. Mr. Kenkel edits their of- 
ficial monthly journal, as well as 
other organs devoted to Catholic 
Action. 


i 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SUMMER 
CouRSES 


Tue University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, has just announced that 
it will repeat this summer the six 
weeks’ course inaugurated last year 
for priests and seminarians, known 
as the Pastoral Sociology Program. 
This aims to supplement the regular 
training for parish activities given 
in the seminaries. There are four 
courses which deal with the Coun- 
try Parish, Parish Recreation, Char- 
ity and Social Work, and the Cath- 
olic School. Complete information 
may be obtained from the Rev. Ray- 
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mond W. Murray, C.S.C., Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Another announcement has come 
from Chicago of special interest to 
music lovers. The Summer Mas- 
ter School of the Chicago Musical 
College will hold classes from June 
23d to August 2d. The Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Finn, C.S.P., the interna- 
tionally known founder and director 
of the famous Paulist Choristers, 
will give special courses in choir 
training, Gregorian Chant, and 


other styles of ecclesiastical music 
every Friday during the sessions. 
These aim to meet the practical 
problems that every choir master in 
a Catholic Church in America is 
daily facing. 


”_ 
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First NORWEGIAN BisHop SINCE 
THE REFORMATION 


CHRISTIANITY reached Norway in 
the tenth century. In the religious 
revolt of the sixteenth century prac- 
tically the entire country was lost 
to the Church. In the middle of 
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the nineteenth century a small 
Catholic parish was started in Chris- 
tiania as a center for the revival 
of Catholicity; it was in 1845 that 
a series of religious toleration laws 
began to operate. Ecclesiastically 
the Church there was part of the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Sweden; in 
1868 it was made a separate Pre- 
fecture Apostolic, and in 1913 a 
Vicariate Apostolic. . 

A Bishop has just recently been 
appointed for the country, the Right 
Rev. Olav Offerdahl. He is the first 
bishop since the overthrow of the 
Catholic faith in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the fact that he is a Nor- 
wegian has rendered the non-Cath- 
olic press of the country favorable 
to his appointment. Preparations 
are being made for the celebration 
of the ninth centenary of the death 
of his patron St. Olav, King and 
Martyr, at Trondhjem. The new 
bishop has no light task. In a pop- 
ulation estimated at over two mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand, he 
has possibly 3,200 Catholics with 
thirty-five priests. 
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Rev. Jonn A. Ryan, D.D. (“The 
New Morality and Its Illusions”), 
one of our most distinguished 
American political economists, in 
this article does much to clarify 
minds possibly befuddled by the 
protagonists of the new morality. 
Dr. Ryan, so often called upon to 
expound the teachings of the 
Church on moral questions in the 
secular press, had an article on the 
Pope’s recent Encyclical on Educa- 
tion in the March issue of Current 
History. 


WILLIAM THomas WaALsH (“On 
Rereading an Old Master”), gifted 
poet, essayist and playwright is 
soon to publish his first book, an 
historical work on which he has 
been laboring intensively for many 
months. 


MARTHA GENUNG (Mrs. FosTER) 
STearns (“What I Saw”) was for 
some years after the War, during 
her husband’s diplomatic service in 
Turkey, Secretary of the Constanti- 
nople Chapter of the American Red 
Cross which was active in relief 
work for Russian refugees. Mrs. 
Stearns is the editor of The Trans- 
planting, a Narrative from the Let- 
ters of Marie Balascheff a Russian 
Refugee in France, which was re- 
viewed in our August, 1929, issue. 
She now makes her home in 
Worcester, Mass. 


DorotHuy FRANCES (Mrs. GERALD) 
Gurney (“The Likeness”), grand- 
child of the Anglican Bishop Blom- 
field of London, daughter of one 
Anglican minister and wife of an- 
other, was received into the Church 


with her husband in 1919. She is 
the author of the well-known mar- 
riage hymn, “O Perfect Love,” and 
of fugitive verse and prose in Coun- 
try Life, The Cornhill, Academy, 
Murray’s, Munsey’s, etc. She has 
also published several books in 
verse and prose. Her first appear- 


ance in THE CATHOLIC WORLD was 
as a poet in April, 1924. 


Mary ResBecca O’CONNELL (“One 
Hundred Per Cent American”) 
writes out of her experience of 
many years residence in the South, 
and of her realization of the great 
need for missionaries to our neg- 
lected whites in the Southern Moun- 
tains. Miss O’Connell is a Balti- 
morean by birth and residence, and 
has written since childhood, her 
first efforts, fairy tales and chil- 
dren’s stories, appearing in the 
Baltimore Herald, since gone out of 
print. This is her first introduc- 
tion to CATHOLIC WoRLD readers. 


Rev. JAMES A. MAGNER, S.T.D., 
Pu.D. (“Suarez in the Political Con- 
troversy”), in the interim between 
his two contributions has added 
two degrees to his name. In 1926 
when we printed his “Blessed Rob- 
ert Bellarmine, S.J.,” he had at- 
tained his M.A. Subsequently he 
pursued his studies at the Canadian 
College, Rome. At present he is 
stationed at St. Dominic’s Church 
in Chicago. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
PraLtz) (“When the Author is 
Called For.” Part II.) gives us the 
dénouement for which we are sure 
our readers are eagerly waiting. 
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Mrs. Pfaltz is the gifted mother of 
a talented daughter, whose art as a 
sculptress is beginning to be recog- 
nized in a practical way by connois- 
seurs. 


E. I. Watkin (“Revelations of 
Divine Love”) is an occasional con- 
tributor whose work, usually on 
mystical subjects, appears fre- 
quently in English periodicals. He 
is the author of The Philosophy of 
Mysticism and of two essays in 
Father Cuthbert’s symposium, God 
and the Supernatural, and is the 
translator of Halévy’s Histoire du 
Peuple Anglais. Mr. Watkin lives 
in Norfolk, England, and devotes 
his time to writing. 


Harry Noyes Pratt (“Hear 
Thou, Belle Marie!”), a poet new 
to our readers, lives in California 
and is a writer by profession, his 
short stories and novelettes ap- 


pearing continually in Short Sto- 
ries, Ace High, etc., his poems in 
various poetry magazines and his 
art criticisms in International Stu- 


dio, American Art News, etc. Mr. 
Pratt is a former Editor of Over- 
land Monthly, and present head of 
the American Literary Association. 


WALTER V. GAVIGAN (“Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P.”), Pro- 
fessor of English at the College of 
New Rochelle and an occasional 
contributor, celebrates fittingly an 
anniversary of particular interest 
to all our friends. 


Mary BRENNAN (Mars. C. H.) 
Ciapp (“The Grace of God”), a fre- 
quent contributor of late, is the wife 
of the President of the State Uni- 
versity of Montana. She has re- 
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cently published a volume of poems 
under the title And Then Re-mold 
It. 


FRANK R. ARNOLD (“The Happiest 
Garden Blend in the World”), an- 
other newcomer to our ranks, is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College and a 
graduate student at Harvard and 
the Universities of Chicago, Paris 
and Bordeaux. He has been Pro- 
fessor of French at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College for many years and 
is an occasional contributor to 
Munsey’s, Collier's, Scribner’s, and 
to many pedagogical magazines 
and Sunday newspapers. 


JosePpH F. Tuomas (“They Call 
It Life”) publishes herewith his 
first story, though writing short 
stories has been his hobby for 
years. He is pursuing his philo- 
sophical studies in Philadelphia. 


KATHERINE BrEGY (“Pontifex 
Maximus”), as our readers know, 
is a friend and collaborator of many 
years standing. Her contributions 
always bring us many letters of ap- 
preciation. 


PrINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
(“The Russian Orthodox Church”), 
who gave us her first contribution 
several years ago is a Russian by 
birth and a member of the Ortho- 
dox Church. She came to America 
during the World War to lecture 
and has lived in New York ever 
since. Since her second marriage, 
she is Mrs. C. M. Grand, and is a 
graduate of the Sorbonne, the au- 
thor of several books on historical 
subjects and a contributor to Col- 
lier’s, The Commonweal, The Bos- 
ton Post, etc. 





Mew Books 


The Catholic Church and Art. By Ralph Adams Cram.—The Catholic Church 
and Current Literature. By George N. Shuster.—Ibsen, the Master Builder. By 
A. E. Zucker.—America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyserling.—The Life of 
Geerge Meredith. By Robert Esmond Sencourt.—The New Catholic Dictionary.— 


The Great Revolt in Castile. 
phlet Publications. 


The Catholic Church and Art. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

The Catholic Church and Current 
Literature. By George N. Shuster. 
Same publisher. Same price. 


The admirable Calvert Series has 
recently been enriched by these two 
timely volumes dealing with zsthet- 
ic and cultural aspects of the Faith. 
Both books are immensely inter- 


esting, and not less stimulating 
from the very fact that, as they dis- 
cuss what Patmore used to call the 
human “corollaries of belief,” cer- 
tain aspects of their discussion may 
be open to debate. 

Mr. Cram’s stirring essay could, 
as he himself remarks, more aptly 
be called “The Catholic Faith and 
Art,” since the Church as an organi- 
zation is usually concerned only in- 
directly with the various forms of 
art expression. Yet few of the “acci- 
dental” glories of Catholic history 
are so transcendently glorious as the 
development of Christian painting, 
architecture and the crafts. How 
Catholicism added the oriental love 
of color to the western love of form; 
how it created the art of stained 
glass and brought the art of paint- 
ing to unimagined perfection; how 
the Roman basilica was followed by 
the mystery of Byzantine, then by 
Romanesque, next by the soaring 


By Henry Latimer Seaver.—Shorter Notices.—Pam- 


Gothic and the more temperate and 
classic Renaissance, and finally — 
after the “wound” of the Reforma- 
tion and the healing medicaments of 
the Counter-Reformation—pby the 
Baroque and Rococo preceding that 
strange sterility which ushered the 
nineteenth century into a world 
“from which art had practically dis- 
appeared,” all this is a thrilling 
story thrillingly told. The gradual 
recovery of our Catholic architec- 
tural heritage through the gradual 
reawakening of Catholic taste—even 
here in America, where it was per- 
haps most needed—is then traced 
by Mr. Cram, whose book closes 
with a plea for the immediate estab- 
lishment of schools and centers of 
distinctly Catholic art all over the 
world. 

The need for such isolated cen- 
ters, which he of course regrets and 
feels to be abnormal, grows from 
what he believes to be the un- 
bridgeable gulf between historic 
Christian art and the vagaries of 
contemporary development. This 
radically “new estimate of zsthetic 
values,” in which “ ‘beauty’ is ostra- 
cised and in its place is offered ‘sig- 
nificant form’” is anathema to Mr. 
Cram, and attempts to span the 
abyss by certain ecclesiastical ex- 
periments, particularly in France, 
he condemns as not merely futile 











but sacrilegious. This is the one 
questionable spot in the body of his 
otherwise wholly constructive and 
illuminating criticism. He may be 
right: nobody can tell, particularly 
as modernist art is still in a state of 
flux. But as he so eloquently points 
out earlier in his treatise, the arts of 
Christianity have always been “dy- 
namic”; and the mind of the Church 
has always proved in the last analy- 
sis more receptive and more assim- 
ilative than any individual member 
or any individual age could possi- 
bly have foreseen. 

Mr. Shuster, wisely limiting him- 
self to a discussion of the Catholic 
influence upon current literature, is 
naturally not under Mr. Cram’s ne- 
cessity to trace the story of his art 
down through the ages. But he cre- 
ates the general background for his 
subject by most suggestive chapters 
on “The Splendor of Truth”—in 
which we find his pregnant observa- 
tion that the Catholic poet “is up- 
lifted into clairvoyance by his habit 
of linking reason and belief in the 
knowledge of God”; on “The Moral 
Ideal”—where is discussed the para- 
dox which always has existed and 
always must exist between the aus- 
terities of Catholic conscience and 
the necessary freedom and variety 
of Catholic artistry; finally by a 
liberal and informative explanation 
of “The Index of Forbidden Books.” 

To the restricted but still im- 
mense field of contemporary Cath- 
olic literature Mr. Shuster brings 
vast and sympathetic scholarship, 
presenting in bird’s-eye view the 
recent Christian renaissance or re- 
action in France, England, Ireland, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and— 
less exhaustively because of its 


minor extent and probably major 
familiarity — here 
States. 


in the United 
It is undoubtedly true and 
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not a little humiliating that the lit- 
erature of our prosperous and pop- 
ularly educated American Catholics 
should be just beginning to share 
the most notable characteristics of 
similar work abroad—a deepened 
concern with the mystical element 
in religion, an enlarged horizon of 
subject matter which speaks with 
authority on history, psychology, 
sociology, etc., and a broad solidar- 
ity or community consciousness 
which reaches out to children of the 
Church in all stations and all na- 
tions. On the other hand, it is car- 
rying humility almost beyond the 
pale of virtue to forget the real 
strength of American Catholics in 
criticism (of which Mr. Shuster is 
himself one example) or to believe 
seriously that our poetry has re- 
tired to the convent and the cloister. 
And is it not courting that much- 
advertised inferiority complex to 
find any overwhelming problem in 
the defection of such minds as those 
of Mr. Dreiser and Anatole France, 
who have, in Mr. Shuster’s words, 
“given up faith for literature,” when 
we face a Chesterton, a Huysmans, 
a Péguy, a Claudel, a Papini, in the 
innumerable array of those who 
have so prevailingly brought litera- 
ture back to faith? Surely a Renan 
is more than outweighed by a New- 
man. 

Literature, more than any other 
single art, is the fighting ground of 
modern Catholicism, and no doubt 
it is well that Mr. Shuster’s treatise 
—and Mr. Belloc’s imperious intro- 
duction—should both sound a warn- 
ing against too great optimism. Our 
ground for unquenchable hope re- 
mains, however, in the peculiar 
craving for that new synthesis of 
subjective and objective reality 
which Mr. Shuster so discerningly 
discovers in “every distinctly mod- 
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ern soul”—in the more and more 
wistfully conscious hunger for 
Christian vitality—and for that 
truth and beauty “of which the 
Catholic Church is the storehouse.” 
K. B. 


Ibsen, the Master Builder. By A. E. 
Zucker. New York: Henry Holt 
Co. $3.50. 

In 1864, Ibsen, then thirty-four, 
was one day denouncing to a party 
of Norwegian students in Rome, 
the shamefulness of their country’s 
desertion of Denmark when robbed 
of Schleswig-Holstein. “Why in 
the world then, Mr. Ibsen, didn’t 
you enlist?” asked one of them, 
bluntly. Deeply embarrassed Ibsen 
answered, “We poets have other 
duties to fulfill.” Two years later 


he published Brand, the drama of 
the idealist whose motto was “All 
or nothing.” 


But the discrepancy 
between his own life and its vision 
was not forgotten and four years 
before he died he wrote the tragedy 
of The Master Builder who could 
not climb to the pinnacle of his 
own ideals. One wonders after 
reading Mr. Zucker’s painstaking 
compilation of anecdotes and Ib- 
seniana gathered both here and 
abroad, whether it is not wiser to 
allow a poet to live solely in his 
works, and in the misty radiance, 
aloof from personalities, which en- 
shrouds our Shakespeare. Irrele- 
vant as it may be, it is difficult to 
forget the picture of Mr. Ibsen, 
pausing as he is about to enter as 
the impassioned orator at a public 
dinner, to brush up his whiskers as 
he surveys them in the little mirror 
concealed in the crown of his silk 
hat! 

The son of an erstwhile prosper- 
ous merchant, Ibsen, as a child, 
felt bitterly his family’s sudden 
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loss of property and social prestige. 
As his rich relatives offered him no 
help towards a career, at sixteen 
he became apprenticed to an apoth- 
ecary, and continued his studies by 
night. Cicero inspired his first 
tragedy, Cataline. Cataline failed, 
as did Ibsen in passing his Uni- 
versity examinations, but his next 
historical drama of Norway was 
more successful and the ode he 
wrote for the festival performance 
given by Ole Bull, so impressed the 
great violinist that he appointed 
the young poet director of the New 
National Theater at Bergen. Dur- 
ing the next five years he wrote five 
more historical dramas and mar- 
ried a wife who was big enough to 
appreciate his genius and condone 
his foibles. Love’s Comedy earned 
him a government stipend for 
travel, and he rushed to Italy. 
Brand and Peer Gynt were written 
in Rome. 

Impregnated as he was with the 
spectral mysticism of the North, 
Ibsen sought escape from the bleak- 
ness of his country and the hard- 
ness of its people; and though his 
social plays are fiery messages to 
his countrymen and born of native 
conditions, they were mostly writ- 
ten during the twenty-five years 
residence in Munich. In 1891, he 
returned, world famous, to die in 
Christiania. There the darkness of 
the setting sun seemed to engulf 
him; John Gabriel Borkman and 
When We Dead Awaken are his 
last plays. Naturally a physical 
coward, Ibsen never temporized 
with the truth as he saw it. It is 
difficult for us, who are still guided 
by the dramatic school he founded, 
to gauge his influence. Mr. Zucker’s 
biography is no contribution to 
literature but it is a faithful record 
from contemporaneous sources, and 
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the result of much hard work and 
study. In gathering first-hand in- 
formation from those who knew 
Ibsen personally he has allocated 
for his book a unique and distinct 
function. E. VR. W. 


America Set Free. By Count Her- 
mann Keyserling. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $5.00. 

Few Americans outside of con- 
scientious reviewers will venture to 
wade through this interminable 
book. The writer tells us that “it 
is anything rather than a book of 
criticism; it is intended to act cre- 
atively. It is primarily not a book 
on America but for Americans. I 
want to help them” (how exces- 
sively good of him) “to see them- 
selves and their own problems 
with greater exactness and clarity 
than they seem to have done so far. 
... [The book] is in reality a kind 
of psychoanalysis of the United 
States.” 

All the truths that this shallow 
philosopher and persistent self-ad- 
vertiser states—his books are re- 
ferred to hundreds of times—have 
been said before, and better said. 
His misstatements are not worth 
refuting, because he tells us him- 
self that “it makes no difference 
whatever whether his facts are true 
or false. His one aim is to contrib- 
ute to a better state of things.” In 
very labored fashion he writes of 
our mawkish sentimentality, our 
shameless immorality, our narrow 
Puritanism, our lawlessness and 
universal graft, our cult of efficiency 
and utility, our lack of reserve, our 
disregard of home life, our inordi- 
nate love of publicity, our bad cook- 
ing, our provincialism, our igno- 
rance of cultural values, our lack 
of political sense, our soullessness 
as a nation, and so on ad nauseam. 
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We plead guilty to portions of this 
severe indictment, but a more dis- 
cerning critic might have found a 
few virtues to counterbalance our 
many faults. 

When Keyserling, however, ven- 
tures to talk about morality and re- 
ligion, he certainly ventures beyond 
his depth. How absurd the state- 
ment that “the vitality of Roman 
Catholicism is really due to the per- 
sistent vitality of antique pagan 
tradition,” or that “Christianity 
would not have lasted a hundred 
years, had not St. Paul fused it with 
Greek tradition,”— whatever that 
may mean. As befits one trained 
in the Protestant tradition, he calls 
Catholic asceticism immoral; an 
unbeliever, he asserts that the cre- 
ative genius or superman is never 
bound to the rigid middle-class mo- 
rality of the mob. 

We are rather weary of these for- 
eign philosophers who spend a few 
months lecturing for a price in 
these United States, and who on 
their return try to rake in a few 
more shekels by putting in perma- 
nent form their valueless diatribes 
on everything American. I pity the 
deluded students of the verbose 
Count’s School of Wisdom in Darm- 
stadt. B. L. C. 


The Life of George Meredith. By 
Robert Esmond Sencourt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

George Meredith died in 1909 and 
during the intervening twenty years 
no authoritative biography of him 
appeared until this work of Mr. 
Sencourt. 

Meredith is not an easy subject 
to understand and to present to a 
public that for the most part is dis- 
posed to consider him “difficult” 
and to leave him unread. Gifted 
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with abundant energies of mind 
and body, sensuous without being 
sensual, possessing a vivid and at 
times almost chaotic imagination, 
capable of rapture in his worship 
of nature and of beautiful women, 
passionately decisive in his dislikes 
and in his friendships, narrow in 
some directions and broadly pro- 
gressive in others, he was sensitive, 
humorous, generous, inalienably 
poetic. Meredith was an unquench- 
able idealist who managed to keep 
his feet on the ground and with all 
his vagaries and sentimentalism 
never lost his essential sanity. 

Meredith’s life was a strange 
medley of tragedy and comedy. At 
twenty-one he worshiped Mary Pea- 
cock Nicolls, several years his 
senior, who became his first wife 
and the inspiration of his gorgeous 
poem, “Love in the Valley.” Once 
she had left him for a lover who la- 
ter abandoned her, Meredith was 
adamant, refused to take her back 
and even denied her sight of her 
child. That child, Meredith’s and 
Mary’s, whom he adored, grew up 
to turn from him and to die es- 
tranged. When Mary’s death freed 
him, he married Marie Vulliamy 
whom he also idealized, who minis- 
tered to him faithfully and on 
whom his impatience and sharp 
tongue inflicted many a wound. Her 
death left him desolate for a time 
but his buoyancy and vivid interest 
in life rescued him. Later he was 
stricken (by some perverse irony) 
with locomotor ataxia but bore up 
to the end with a Spartan courage 
which won him universal admira- 
tion. His mind remained unclouded 
to the last. 

Ebullient and dynamic, Meredith 
was tireless in taking physical ex- 
ercise; intellectually brilliant, he 
was bored by pedestrian minds; in- 
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stantaneously responsive to beauty, 
he found peace and healing in the 
woods and stimulation in the love- 
liness and sympathy of women. 
Among those to whose fineness he 
paid homage was Mrs. Meynell 
whose perfect prose first, and ex- 
quisite spirit and personality later, 
won his admiration. For a time 
she was the most absorbing of his 
friends and (we read in her daugh- 
ter’s Memoir) at his death wrote 
her mother: “Meredith told me that 
I could have made him what he 
should have been, and what he 
could not be without me.” 

Mr. Sencourt does not confine 
himself to Meredith’s life but ade- 
quately discusses his works and his 
philosophy, not forgetting his cele- 
brated conception of the “comic 
spirit.” Meredith as novelist and 
as poet, no less than as a man, of- 
fers numerous problems and Mr. 
Sencourt attacks them bravely. He 
is industrious, scholarly, and ear- 
nest, and brings to his task the two 
indispensable qualities of a sound 
biographer and critic— sympathy 
and insight. He has written a 
worthy book and gone far to clarify 
a man who at his best was one of 
the greatest of English novelists. 

J. J. R. 


The New Catholic Dictionary. New 
York: The Universal Knowledge 
Foundation. Cloth, $10.00. Half 
leather, $15.00. 

This work, prepared for publica- 
tion under the auspices of the edi- 
tors of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
comes to fill a gap the existence of 
which has for many years been an 
inconvenience and something of a 
reproach to English-speaking Cath- 
olics. The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
of its very nature, did not take the 
place of a one-volume Catholic dic- 




















tionary. Its size and its very thor- 
oughness made it an instrument for 
scholars and students, and its price 
made its acquisition difficult except 
to libraries and the well-to-do. 
There must be, however, many 
Catholic laymen who would be glad 
to add daily to their knowledge of 
their Church and all things con- 
nected with its life and history, 
were the means at hand to do so. 
The praise accorded by a famous 
Latin tag to him who miscuit utile 
dulci, who has combined the useful 
with the pleasing, is due to the edi- 
tors of the present Dictionary. The 
devout, or even the piously roman- 
tic, wishing to know something of 
the innumerable saints whose 
names occur in our calendars or in 
the pages of the Roman Missal, can 
look them up in this book and 
change a mere name into a picture 
of a human being, enriched with 
the beauty of one or the other of 
the many forms which holiness has 
assumed at various times in the 
history of the Church. For the 
more serious purposes of accurate 
information, material for contro- 
versy or the rebuttal of outside slan- 
ders, the book is invaluable. In 
brief compass but, generally speak- 
ing, with great clearness and preci- 
sion, the various writers of the Dic- 
tionary, many of them contributors 
to the Encyclopedia, have given us 
articles on fundamental portions of 
Catholic theology or ethics or on 
matters of contemporary interest 
and importance, such as socialism, 
birth control, dissolution of mar- 
riage, showing beyond possibility 
of error what a_ well-instructed 
Catholic may or may not accept of 
the myriad doctrines and philoso- 
phies and panaceas bandied about 
in the press or from the platform or 
the screen. Among many excellent 
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features from which it is difficult to 
select single ones for mention in a 
brief notice, the present reviewer 
would like to call attention to the 
accuracy and lucidity of the para- 
graphs and articles on various non- 
Catholic sects and religions. Par- 
ticularly commendable is the objec- 
tivity of these articles and their en- 
tire freedom from any trace of bit- 
terness or scorn; the writers and 
editors are no “minimizers,” but 
they state the facts and leave us to 
see clearly what is true and what is 
contrary to Catholic belief in the 
system concerned: the most cap- 
tious or the most sensitive of our 
non-Catholic brethren could hardly 
object to such a method. 

Probably no work of this kind 
could be compiled that would not 
lay itself open to criticism on the 
ground of omissions, since every 
reader will have his own particular 
set of relative values. Fowever, one 
or two inconsistencies of treatment 
in the Dictionary seem to be more 
than the reflections of personal 
preference. For instance, one at- 
tributed the absence of the names 
of certain well-known writers to a 
rule that living persons should not 
be given notices in the Dictionary, 
until one finds that such is not the 
case and then one wishes to know 
why so prominent an apologist as 
Mr. Chesterton does not find a place 
here. On the other hand, it would 
seem that space might have been 
saved for matters of actualité by 
the omission of many of the small 
articles on hymns and sequences. 
Could they not have been dealt 
with collectively in an article con- 
taining a bibliography for the use 
of the student or the specialist? 
Further, since the editors have de- 
cided on a policy of dealing with 
heresiarchs and the theological sys- 
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tems cr sects which they fathered, 
would it not have been desirable to 
have accorded fuller treatment to 
the philosophies of the “Enlighten- 
ment” on which so much modern 
thought is based? To the present- 
day Catholic striving to take his 
part in the Church’s battle against 
error, Kant is much more impor- 
tant than the Manichzans or Sabel- 
lians and at least as important as 
Calvin or Luther. 

Some minor inaccuracies and in- 
felicities of statement will, one is 
sure, be corrected in the next edi- 
tion. Even the enemies of the So- 
ciety of Jesus will hardly go so far 
as to say that the Jesuits appointed 
the Archpriest Blackwell, whatever 
their convictions may have had to 
do with the appointment, so fruit- 
ful of misunderstanding and con- 
troversy afterwards. The dates 


given for certain events, e. g., St. 


Bernard’s advocacy of the Second 
Crusade, are inaccurate. Followers 
of M. Jacques Maritain and other 
earnest Thomists, using the Dic- 
tionary to look up data on the his- 
tory of Scholasticism, will be an- 
noyed to find that a reference from 
the “Master of the Sentences” leads 
them, not to the Peter Lombard of 
the Middle Ages—on whom there is 
no article—but to an ecclesiastic 
of the same name in seventeenth- 
century Ireland. 

The volume is generously illus- 
trated. The full-page illustrations 
are a special delight in themselves. 
One feature alone suggests itself as 
below the uniformly high standard 
of everything else in this book, 
namely, the maps. It is to be hoped 
that the public support given to the 
work will enable a subsequent edi- 
tion to include maps similar to the 
really excellent ones in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. G. D. M. 
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The Great Revolt in Castile. A Study 
of the Comunero Movement of 
1520-1521. By Henry Latimer 
Seaver, A.M. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

This is a notable book on an in- 
teresting subject. It is well “docu- 
mented”; its author quotes abun- 
dantly from contemporary sources 
of information; he evaluates judi- 
ciously the worth of conflicting tes- 
timony. As Professor Merriman 
has already provided a general ac- 
count of the subject in his Rise of 
the Spanish Empire, Professor Sea- 
ver, who began his study of it un- 
der Merriman’s direction, has con- 
ceived his own task to be that of 
giving the “internal history of the 
rebellion” with which he deals. 

The rise of the communes of Cas- 
tile, in 1520-21, against the gov- 
ernment of the young Charles I. 
(Charles V., as Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire) has always been 
regarded as a capital fact in the 
whole history of the Iberian penin- 
sula; hence the detailed examina- 
tion of it now presented is well 
warranted. It is a pity that haste 
of composition or some similar rea- 
son has betrayed Professor Seaver 
into the publication of a document 
that could have profited from an 
application of the rhetorical file; 
certainly it has crudities of diction 
and style that might well have been 
rubbed off. Yet, no matter how 
much these may irk us, we must 
not let them detract from our fa- 
vorable estimate of the work as a 
well planned and really successful 
piece of research, even though we 
wonder at finding an archbishop 
called “his Arch-Grace.” 

Perhaps it would have been well 
if, at the outset, Professor Seaver 
had stressed in deliberate terms the 
essential difference between the 
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communistic revolt in Castile of the 
sixteenth century and such later 
communistic uprisings as those 
with which we are familiar in 
French and Spanish history of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
No less a person than the Spanish 
statesman and man of letters, Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, in his political 
tragedy, La Viuda de Padilla 
(1812), committed the anachro- 
nism of investing the Castilian reb- 
els of 1520-21 with the doctrinaire 
views of the latter day French and 
Spanish revolutionaries. Be that 
as it may, the document before us 
reveals clearly the fact that the 
proclamation of municipal liberty 
made by the Castilian cities in 1520- 
21 took the form of a defense of an- 
cient franchises against Flemish 
court favorites, of resistance to bur- 
densome taxation, and of a strug- 
gle against centralizing and level- 
ing tendencies, which the Spaniard, 
with his adherence to the principles 
of behetria, has ever regarded with 
suspicion. 

Professor Seaver draws exceed- 
ingly well the portraits of the pro- 
tagonists. He describes vividly the 
youthful monarch not yet emanci- 
pated from the control of the Flem- 
ish courtiers and politicians who 
had governed his early education 
and still surrounded him; the mel- 
ancholy rightful ruler of the land, 
who is called Juana la Loca, but 
who may not have been quite so in- 
capable as the Flemings would have 
one think; the good Cardinal 
Adrian, who, foreigner and all that 
he was, manifested a spirit of pru- 
dence and conciliation which was 
baffled by the intransigence of 
Charles; the Constable, a patriot 
who was compelled to become an 
instrument of imperial repression; 
and finally Juan de Padilla, the no- 
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ble leader of the righteous insur- 
rection and its tragic victim. 

A score of illustrations add charm 
to the make-up of the volume, and 
an Appendix discusses the sources 
utilized. J. D. M. F. 


Shorter Notices.—Hilaire Belloc’s 
Joan of Arc (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.75) is a simple and un- 
adorned recounting of the story of 
the Maid sent from God whose name 
was Joan. There is no more fas- 
cinating tale in all history than that 
of the peasant girl of Domremy 
who, on a quiet hillside above the 
Meuse, walked with sheep and 
talked with angels. She was called 
a dreamer when she set out on her 
God-given mission, a savior when 
she triumphed, a witch when she 
failed and a saint when she died. 
There has not been wanting the 
scoffer who has sought to strip the 
life of Joan of its spiritual signifi- 
cance and her deeds of their super- 
natural savor. But neither the 
sneering of Voltaire nor the patron- 
izing of Anatole France can make 
“of the earth, earthy” what was so 
patently the result of inspiration 
from above. Virile, sincere and 
Catholic-minded, Hilaire Belloc is 
an ideal biographer of the Maid. 
We have not seen her story set 
down more sympathetically and 
beautifully than here. This is the 
work not of the professional writer, 
but of the understanding lover. 

The Plimpton Collection in the 
Wellesley College Library attests to 
the permanence of an Italian tradi- 
tion in New England colleges. 
Apart from similar collections in 
the Cornell and Widener Libraries, 
there are few more complete and 
none so interesting in this country. 
Among its many items of value are 
the first Florentine edition of 
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Dante; a copy of the first Italian 
book from the Aldine press, name- 
ly, Petrarch’s Canzoniere; and a 
first edition of Boiardo, published at 
Venice in 1543, and one of three ex- 
tant copies. The Catalogue (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press) 
is enriched with reproductions of 
manuscript pages and woodcuts, 
and has been prepared with extraor- 
dinary care by Miss Margaret Hast- 
ings Jackson, who is Professor of 
Italian at Wellesley, and who has 
subjoined extracts from Gardiner’s 
History of Italian Literature, a pro- 
vision which raises her book above 
a mere enumeration, and makes it 
a pilgrimage through the fertile 
countries of the Italian spirit. 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years, 1827-1927, by Harriet Connor 
Brown (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00), was the winner of the $5,000 
Atlantic Monthly prize for “the most 
interesting biography of any kind, 
sort or description.” It is a little 
difficult to understand why this 
work with its preponderant mass of 
homely detail about husbandry, 
should have been preéminent 
among six hundred manuscripts. 
The biography is in the form of a 
dialogue which occurred in 1926 be- 
tween the centenarian and her ad- 
miring daughter-in-law. Two fac- 
tors tend to vitiate its value as a 
notable biography—the unconscious 
but inevitable tendency of all old 
people to paint the days of their 
youth in strange colors, to the ex- 
tent of sometimes inventing hap- 
penings, and the annoying recur- 
rence of Harriet Brown in the dia- 
logue. The reader’s frame of mind 
is ruffled by expressions such as, 
“*And now, dear Grandmother,’” 
said I, “ ‘we come to a period in the 
story in which I feel that I have a 
special interest.’” It is by such ob- 
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vious artifices that the thread of 
continuity is preserved. 

We see a brave, resourceful wom- 
an undergoing the hardships of pi- 
oneer life, raising a family, and con- 
tentedly resigning her place to 
younger spirits at the end. The 
book, as the transcriber points out, 
is an attempt to glorify the lot of 
an average woman who “saw life 
steadily,” even though the heroic 
was not her portion. Is not this 
another expression of the present- 
day tendency away from romanti- 
cism (that all inclusive category) to 
realism and the over-emphasis of 
the commonplace? 

If you care to read a story of un- 
relieved gloom; a story of a brave 
Irish lad’s bitter and hopeless fight 
against the direst poverty, you may 
tackle Adrigoole, by Peadar O’Don- 
nell (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50). Hugh’s wife and chil- 
dren starve to death while he is in 
jail for bootlegging, and he returns 
to his poor home only to be driven 
mad by the gruesome sight that 
greets his eyes. Were such condi- 
tions possible in the Ireland of the 
Revolutionary days? It hardly 
seems credible. If so, who was to 
blame? 

After an introductory chapter dis- 
cussing the position of the Psalter 
in the Canon, its date, text and ver- 
sions, the number, titles and author- 
ship of the various Psalms, the au- 
thors of The Psalms Explained, Rev. 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. 
John A. McHugh, O.P. (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. Vol. I. $4.50), 
study each Psalm in detail, giving 
the student the exact meaning as 
gathered from the Hebrew, the Ver- 
sions, and the best authorities. The 
authors acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to the works of Bird, Boylan, 
Kastner, Stepham, Willi and oth- 














ers, writers familiar to the clerical 
students they are addressing. Many 
a priest hurries through his Psalter 
day by day without giving much 
heed to what he is reading. We all 
know the story of the French 
priests, who terrified by a terrific 
thunder storm, which arose while 
they were saying their office, said 
one to the other: “Let us kneel and 
pray for God’s protection.” They 
most likely had never in their lives 
read a commentary of the Psalms, 
and, therefore, its beautiful prayers 
and sublime lyrics were to them a 
dead letter.—Another practical help 
to students and teachers alike is 
Dialectics, by Rev. Paul J. Glenn, 
S.T.D., of St. Charles College, Co- 
lumbus (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.50). The curriculum of the 
modern college is so crowded, that 
the student has not the time to di- 
gest the logic textbooks of Clarke, 
Crumley, Joyce or Turner. There 
was need of a brief but accurate 
manual of formal logic, covering a 
five months course, and yet contain- 
ing all the essentials of this most 
necessary science, especially in 
these days of loose and inaccurate 
thinking. Father Glenn has filled 
this need. 

Marucchi, a disciple of “the 
prince of archzologists, John Bap- 
tist de Rossi,” has, as he tells us, 
lived in the catacombs for over 
fifty years. In The Evidence of the 
Catacombs (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.50), a popular work, he 
writes for non-Catholics, proving 
from these early Christian monu- 
ments the faith of the primitive 
Church in the Holy Eucharist, Pur- 
gatory, the Cult of the Saints, the 
Supremacy of the Apostolic See and 
the like. In an introductory chap- 
ter he answers the objections of 
Théophile Roller, who in his book, 
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Les Catacombes de Rome, denied 
categorically the proving value of 
the catacomb inscriptions. How, 
for example, can one state that the 
practice of praying for the dead is 
of medieval origin, when we read 
the following inscription in the 
Cemetery of Priscilla: “Eucharis is 
my mother and Pius my father. 
Oh! Brethren, when you assemble 
here together to pray to the Father 
and the Son (the Mass), I entreat 
you to make remembrance of dear 
Agape, that Almighty God may take 
her forever to His glory” (Purga- 
tory). This dates back to the sec- 
ond century. 

The general reader, or the stu- 
dent who has no time to specialize 
in biology, will find Backgrounds of 
Biology, by John Giesen, Sc.D., and 
Thomas L. Malumphy, A.B. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.50), invaluable. In every field of 
study to-day — education, philoso- 
phy, medicine, sociology, eugenics 
—hbiological facts, theories and hy- 
potheses are much to the fore, the 
man in the street often talking non- 
sense about evolution, Mendelism, 
inherited criminal tendencies, the 
endocrine glands, animal psychol- 
ogy, etc. This volume furnishes an 
accurate background for a proper 
approach to many a modern prob- 
lem, distinguishing as it does 
proved fact from mere hypothesis, 
a distinction often lost sight of in 
many more pretentious works. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Mind of February 8th and 22d 
are of unusual interest because of- 
fering the precise words of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI., on the 
two important topics of Spiritual 
Retreats and Christian Education. 
“The Recent Encyclical on Spiritual 
Exercises” carries with it a brief ac- 
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count of a “Retreat Congress in 
France” that is suggestive to Amer- 
ican promoters of the “Retreat 
Movement.” That on “Christian 
Education” is accompanied by an 
“Outline” for analytical study of its 
content. The issue of March 8th 
reviews the events of the “Jubilee 
Year” and gives Bishop Turner’s 
talk to teachers, on “Character 
Building.” “Preaching the Pope in 
Belfast” is the title of a fine presen- 
tation of the Scriptural evidence for 
the primacy of St. Peter, by Father 
Gannon, S.J. (March 22d). A radio 
talk by Mr. Francis Slattery on 
“The Catholic Woman in Modern 
Times,” is found in this issue, also. 

The Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth also appears among 
the valuable pamphlets of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society, as does that 
which defines so clearly True Reli- 
gious Unity. Salvation Outside the 
Church, by Rev. P. H. Malden, dis- 
cusses a doctrinal stumbling block 
to many, in an enlightening way. 
Interesting spiritual biographies 
are, St. Sebastian, lay apostle and 
martyr, by Father Proctor, O.P., 
and the touching story of Cornelia 
Connelly, the foundress of the Soci- 
ety of the Holy Child Jesus. The 
account of The Cenacle, Its Found- 
ress and its Work combines history 
with biography. An attractive edi- 
tion of The Stations of the Cross, by 
St. Alphonsus, an appeal for The 
Heroic Act of Charity by Rev. John 
Morris, S.J., a reprint of short medi- 
tations by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., on 
The Great Truths, and two stories 
—The Fair Seatoun, by John Ga- 
briel Rowe, and Pilgrims All, by 
Edith Cowell, complete the recent 
output of the Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety of London (5 cents each). 

My Sacrifice and Yours is of ex- 
ceptional value for interpreting and 
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promoting the liturgical movement. 
It is by Rev. R. McGlade, S.J., and 
belongs to the “Irish Messenger” 
series. An _ instructive historical 
summary of The General Persecu- 
tions, by W. E. Baker; the interest- 
ing story of the Dominican founda- 
tion of Burrishoole Abbey, by Rev. 
M. O’Donnell, C.C., and The Foot- 
steps of Jesus, “Passion Thoughts” 
arranged in three groups: “Geth- 
semani to Pilate’s Hall,” “Pilate’s 
Hall to Calvary,” and (not yet re- 
ceived) “Calvary to the Sepulchre,” 
comes also from Ireland (Dublin: 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
5 cents each). 

New and attractive meditations 
on The Stations of the Cross are of- 
fered by Rev. Frank R. McNab, 
C.S.P., and Rev. Michael A. Reilly 
answers effectively the question: 
Why a Lenten Season? The Trag- 
edy of Calvary, by Msgr. Henry 
Bolo, and The Resurrection, by Rev. 
Wilfrid Hurley, C.S.P., form a fit- 
ting sequence, while variety in the 
output is afforded by a clear, read- 
able analysis of The Sacraments: 
What They Are. What They Do, 
by Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R. 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents each). 

The Church Built on a Rock, by 
H .A. Johnson, S.J., and The Church 
Unconquerable, by Rev. Owen Dud- 
ley, are excellent expositions of the 
Church as established by Christ and 
gifted with His abiding Presence. 
Emmanuel: God with Us is a pil- 
grimage aid to the feet of the Babe 
of Bethlehem during the Christmas 
and Epiphany cycle. Rev. Stanis- 
laus M. Hogan, of the Order of 
Preachers, sketches the career of 
that most gifted preacher, Lacor- 
daire (Melbourne: The Australian 
Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 
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A very careful argument as to the 
non-validity of Anglican Orders is 
by Very Rev. Monsignor Barnes, 
M.A., No Sacrifice—No priest. An 
Appendix gives the exact “form” of 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
Touching Meditations on the Cross 
and Passion, have been selected 
from the writings of St. Francis de 
Sales by the International Catholic 
Truth Society, Brooklyn (5 cents 
each). 

Using everyday experiences and 
familiar similes, Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., scores many telling 
points in Truth’s the Thing and 
Random Shots (10 cents each), 
while Sister M. Eleanore’s reveries 
before the Blessed Eucharist (5 
cents) encourage the sinner to Be 
of Good Heart (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work Press). 

The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference also publishes “the offi- 
cial and complete English text of 
the Encyclical letter of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI.” on Christian 
Education of Youth with an “Out- 
line” to guide in the study of the 
principles laid down (10 cents). 
From the Lay Department of the 
Welfare Conference comes Study 
Outlines on Saint Mark’s Gospel, by 
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J. B. Tennelly, S.S., D.D., so simple 
and clear that they invite to better 
understanding of and closer associ- 
ation with the Gospel story. This 
pamphlet should make a universal 
appeal (5 cents). Most attractive 
and instructive are Bishop Sha- 
han’s Saint Brigid of Kildare, The 
Blessed Virgin in Christian Art and 
Cardinal Newman in Our Catholic 
Schools. No better explanation of 
the special vocation of the Christian 
Brother could be found than Broth- 
er Leo’s Why I Am a Christian 
Brother put out by St. Mary’s Col- 
lege High School, Peralta Park, 
Berkeley, California. With simple, 
short rimed meditations and arrest- 
ing prints in color, the Rev. Fran- 
cis C. Young seeks to spread devo- 
tion among young and old in My 
Stations of the Cross (Meadville, 
Pennsylvania: The Keystone View 
Co.). The issue of Xaveriana for 
January gives an account of Rev. 
Constant Lievens, S.J., in his con- 
quest of souls (‘‘Conquérant 
d’Ames’’); that of February tells of 
a half-century spent in missionary 
work in Gabon, by a Religious of 
the Immaculate Conception, Sister 
Saint-Charles (“Un Demi-siécle au 
Gabon’’). 
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